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BOOK SIXTH. 



CHAPTEE I. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF LOUISIANA. 

1683^1712. 

Proyince of Louisiana.— Louis XIY puts seyeral yessels at the disposal of 
La Sale to found a Settlement there. — His departure with a squadron ; 
and misunderstandings with his colleague, M. de Beaujeu. — He misses 
the sea-entry of the Mississippi, and is landed in Matagorda bay, 
Texas. — Shameful conduct of Beaujeu, who leayes La Sale and the 
colonists to their fate. — ^La Sale builds two fortlets, and calls one St. 
Louis. — He explores seyeral parts of the country, to no good purpose, 
during seyeral months, and loses many of his men. — Despairing of 
finding the Mississippi, he sets out for the Illinois, in yiew of obtaining 
succour from France. — ^Part of bis companions murder him and his 
nephew. — His assassins fall out ; and two of their number killed by 
the others. — Joutel and six of the party, leaying the conspirators 
behind, reach the Illinois. — Sad fate of most of the party left in the 
Texas territory. — ^D'lberyille undertakes to re-colonise Louisiana, and 
settles a colony at Biloxi (1698-8). — Appearance of the British on 
the Mississippi. — The Huguenots ask leaye to settle in Louisiana, but 
are refused. — D'Iberyille demands free trade for his colony. — ^Illusiye 
metallic riches of the country. — The Biloxians remoyed to Mobile in 
1701. — The colony progresses apace. — ^Death of M. d'Iberville. — An 
intendancy appointed, and its eyil results. — ^Louisiana ceded to M. 
de Orozat. (1712). 

The name Louisiana was given, in days past, to all the coun- 
tries situated on the Gulf of Mexico^ and which extends from the 
bay of Mobile : i. e. eastward, up to the sources of the rivers 
which fall into the Mississippi ; to the westward, as &r as to 
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.••JStaw'^Iexico and to the ancient kingdom of Leon. Now-ardays, 
. %.'/%£kfe Vast territory is divided into several States : viz., Texas, to the 
•*;•. • * west, from the Rio del Norte up to tha Sabine; Louisiana, pro- 
perly so called, in the oentre, from the latter stream as- far as Pearl 
River ; and the Mississippi, at the east, from Pearl River till 
some distance from the bay of Mobile ; the interspace remaining, 
as far as that bay, forms a part of Alabama. To the north of 
these States, there are - besides those of Arkansas, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, &c. At the epoch we have now reached in this History, all 
these countries were almost unknown. Ferdinand de Soto, a Spanish 
voyager, once a companion, of. Pizarro, .traversed, but did not ex 
plore this region in 1539-40, when in search of a new Perou. 
Having set out from HolyrSpirit bay in /Florida,.. with fully 1000 
soldiers, he proceeded northward as far as the Apalachians; 
thence turning westward, he followed the lower line of that 
mountain range in a southerly direction, and arrived at and crossed 
the river Tombeckbee, near its junction with the Alabama. 
Afberwards he turned to. the north-west, and Grossed the Mississippi 
above the Arkansas. Turning again to- the south, he crossed the 
Red 'River; which became the term of his course, as he died in 
1542, near thereto, without having found what he sought. Mos- 
cosa, his lieutenant, heading the expedition, directed it. tgiTi^ards 
Mexico, but, stopped by the intervening heights, he retraced, his 
steps, and proceeded to the sea, on which he. re-embarked with 
about 350 men, all that remained alivCi* Of this enterprise, and of 
other voyages undertaken at wide intervals, by Spanish adventurers, 
to the northern coasts of the Gulf, only vague accounts have 
reached us.f 

We have already uc^ticed the gracious reception of La Sale by 
Louis XIY . in 1 683, isben he returned to '. France aBdrepcnrted'his 
discovery of the embouchure t>f the Mississippi. La Sale proposed 
to the king that the territory through w;hioli that great river flows 
should be appropriated as a part of New France ; the-suggestion ifas 
adopted, and La Sale himself commissioned to begin a colonization 

• Jarejd Sparks : Jtrmr^ t^g* xi. 

f Carte d^ la Louisiana^ ^c, 1782, by G. Delisle, in Hie ItinSrairj^ de 
la Louisiane; Garcilabso di la YtGA ; mstorv of the Conqine^t o/j^ 
riddj hf Ferdhumd de'Soto. 
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cf LoiiiaaBa; — Toefl^t ihir deaign^ four yess^ mm prat at hfe 
dli^)ositioii : twashilisof war,* oine of 40iand one of 6 guns; with 
a^ bixecl pritateet sdiip and -a trading yessel. The number of per- 
sons embarked dtd" n6t reiich 500 in all, includiBg the- crews ; and 
ftoong the passengers' were ei^t missionaries and several gentle- 
men; The sqiiadix)n, whic^ was commanded by Ml de Beaajen, 
sailed- from La Boofiell&, Jtdj 24 j 1684. As it pro^c^eeded, qnaiv 
rds began between the' commodore and La Sale, subsiding into a 
nmtaal aversion, perilous to the espedition. One of the ships 
wm eaj>tnted by the Spaniards of. Bdca Domingo. The others, led 
away by uncomprehended currents, and having faulty nautical in- 
sbwtnentft on board, overpassed their destination by many leagues. 
£i Sale suspecting that tJie embouchure of the^ Mississippi was some 
Wisy behind, would have turned hehn ; bift Beaujeu, a vain and 
jealous man, impai^ent of Lft Sale's authority over him, refused 
to obey ; and continued lad western cottrse, a& blindly as obsti- 
nat^. 

Ow the'14tk Y^^btUBiy, die sqfuadyou reached Mategorda bay, 
Teiaus ; when La Sale, :Trho kne w not that he was 120 les^es distant 
from the Mississippi; dordei^ the oa|^tain of the privateer to di^ 
mnbark the people under his chavge. Pretending to do so, he 
nm: his vessel upon reeHii,* where it wiiii wrecked, and part of t^ 
ewgo lost, ihohidiiig I3ie \m)ike and oilier stores of the expedi- 
idbn;. 

Instead of certsufing the privaieer's^man; Beau^u took him on 
bimrd his own ve&lsel,- to screen him from La Salens vengeanoe; 
and when asked to supply as many stores as he had on board, foft 
partially replacing thosd lost, he revised to do so under frivokmis 
pretexts; finally, on the 14th of March, he stood out to sea, 
Idaviii^ the edouists io' their &te, on an imknown and desert 
riHMre;-' 

La Sale, thus put to his shiflis, set some of hm people to cidti- 
vatB the ground to obtain subsistence fbfr all ; and, ak)ng with 
a few artisaBS, began to oonstruct a Martlet for ^ence against the 
iavages. When near completion, he tegan to form mother, on a 
height, two leagues hi^er up a stream affceHv'ards known as the 
rivi^ ded Yaches. This fastness he called Fort St. Louis. Bui 

* Joatel (one of the colonists) : Journal i^iivriqne. 
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his handicraftsmen, heing ill selected in France, proved inferior 
to their pretensions, and the work proceeded slowly. Worse still, 
the seed sown by his men, was, as it came, up trodden down by 
wUd animals, or perished in the ground. Other mischances oc- 
curred ; a mutinous spirit arose, and when this was severely 
checked by La Sale, his people desponded. Illness followed, un- 
der which 30 victims sank. The abori^nes also manifested hostile 
intentions towards the luckless party, to whom they became all the 
more formidable as many of them rode bitted horses, and of course 
could not be followed across the prairies when their attacks were 
repulsed. 

The country itself was agreeable enough, being free from bush, 
perfectly level, and well watered ] the air was dry and pure, the 
temperature mild. But savage and venomous animals formed a con- 
siderable part of animated nature in this wilderness ; including 
tiger-cats ; caimans (alligators), rattlesnakes, &c. 

La Sale, despairing of forming a proper settlement, set out in 
search of the Mississippi ; wandering, for some months, in the 
direction of the Colorado. At one place, the party was assailed by 
the savages and several persons killed. La Belle, a vessel of 6 
guns, the only one remaining to him, was wrecked, and the people 
in her drowned. A second exploration he made, was as bootless 
as the first. Of a score of men composing it, but eight returned. 
Meanwhile those left at the bay of St. Bernard (Matagorda, in 
Texas) were dwindling away from illness and privation. La 
Sale's case was bad indeed. He had intended to despatch the 
vessel lately lost to the French Antilles, for succour; and 
that obtained, she was afterwards to coast the Gulf seaboard in 
search of the Mississippian embouchure. 

The means of effecting this being now lost, it was needfol to 
look to other quarters for aid, as the provisions of the party were 
now almost all consumed. La Sale determined to seek assistance 
from France ; but to make his situation known, it was needfrd to 
go to Canada. He was a man of decision, and he resolved to go 
thither himself. By this time his people were reduced from 80 
to 37 men; twenty of whom he left at St. Louis, under M. le 
Barbier ; and with the seventeen others he set out for the Illinois 
country in January 1687. 
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The journey was painful, and its progression slow. . Mid-March 
was over, and as yet only one of the tributaries of Trinity river * 
reached, when some of the men mutinied, murdered M. Moraguet, 
La Sale's nephew, and sought to kill him also. The latter hid 
himself, but was sought out and mortally wounded, in presence of 
P^re Anastasius, a missionary who was of the party. — A few 
handfuls of earth, with a rude cross to mark the place, set up by 
the missionary, amid a vast wilderness, now covered all that could 
die of the discoverer of Louisiana. 

The murderers, after despoiling the dead, resumed their. march, 
but a dispute soon arose, about their several shares of the booty ; 
when they rose upon two of their own number, who had been 
thdr leaders in the mutiny, and shot them both. The surviving 
conspirators then took to the woods ; while the rest, seven in 
number, including a brother of La Sale, Joutel, and P^re Anas- 
tasius, continued their way towards the Illinois, and reached St. 
Louis in mid-Septetaiber. 

The remanent party at Matagorda Bay, meanwhile, had sped 
yet worse. Shortly after La Sale left, the savages suddenly at- 
tacked them, and killed all but five, who being delivered to the 
Spaniards, then jealous of French intrusion, they inhumanly sent 
three of these captives to slave in the mines of New Mexico ; two 
more, sons of a Canadian named Talon, were taken care of by the , 
Mexican viceroy, and finally entered the Spanish marine serviccf ^^ 

Such was the unprosperous issue of a hopeful expedition, and] '-'^ '; 
which would have probably been even fortuitously successful, if the \ '^^^ ^ . . 
French had but remained In the locality where they first pitched \rv<. ^^ 
their tent, for Texas is one of the finest and most fertile countries 
in the world. But La Sale then committed the same error which 
marked and marred his Canadian explorations : he took too many 
men with him to the interior. Being, besides, of a restless tem- 
perament, he was always for going ahead; while he ought to 
have stuck to the foundations he laid in Texas, and attended 
agricultural pursuite.J 

* Mr. Jared Sparks fixes this tragedy at the river Brasos : most others 
place it as above. 

t Universal History , xi, 2*78. 

t " For force of will, and vast conceptions *, for various knowledge, 
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8 mSTORT OF CANADA. 

During the yea^ of war immediately preceding tlie peace. of Bys- 
wick, Loxusiaiiian colonisation was .quite lost sight of by the Freuch 
ministry \ hut the oountry being attractive^ ^veral of the.Capadians 
who visited' it at intervals on. their own siccouni.were induced to stavi 
and by d^ees they fonned two trading settlements j^ one near 
the embouchure of the Mississippi, the other on the Mobile : 
thence they commerced with the French Antilles. 

Probably. tbe reports reaching France that these settlers wer^ 
thriving, now induced the court to take up. the dropped project pi 
systematically colonising the country. The .Spaniards, wbo. had 
exulted oyer the failure of La Sale, and assumiipg that the whole 
southern territory of North America was theirs, got the start of the 
French authorities ; ^nd^ afler taking or re-taking possession of it^ 
with the accustomed . ceremonials in their king's nai^ne^ practically 
vindicated their claim by founding a colony on the Bay of Pen- 
sacol^rat the western jeztremity pf Florida. But thej had not long 
settled in that locality, when M. d'Iberville. appeared upon the 
scene... .. .., . r. 

^ A|ler Us retiirn from Hudson's Bay in 1697, this navigator 
earnestly applied to th^ French ministry . to .be employe4 i^ an 
expedition to Louisiana -, upon which two ships .were put at his 
disposition,! with orders to search for and <^art.the sea-oiiilets or 
the Mississippi. Accompanied .by Messrs. de. Sauvole and de 
Bienville, lie s^ed&pm La.Bochelle, in Sep^fcember 1698 ; diiyeo 
into Breast by contrary .winds, he set out again late in October, 
and. reached San Domingo early in December, Leaving that 
island, Jan. 1, 1699, he reached the shores of Flo]^fi in 26 days. 
He essayed to anchor iit Pensacola, but being repelled, he passed 

and quiet ftdaptation of hh ifenios to VBtried eircumfltaBees ; for a SU'* 
blime iiiagDaiiiinit7,:that resigned itseilf to tbe willof Heaven, and yet 
triumphed over, afiSiction; by energy of purpose ^nd unfaltering Itop^ h^ 
hfkd pQ superior among his countrymen. . He had woii the affection of 
the governor of Canada,. the e^steem of Colbert, the confidence of his 
son (marquis de Seignelai), the favour of Louis, the Fourteenth., After 
beginning the colonization of Upper Canada, he perfected the ^covery 
of the Mississippi, from the Falls of St. Anthony to its mouth ; and he 
will be remembered, through all time, as the Father of Colonization in 
the great central Valley of the West." — ^Banoboft : History oftkt Unitid 
iSffa*e«,iii, 173-4.— jB. 
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on to ^ Mobile bay. ^etormBg to, San Domingo again (why, does 
Q9t^ppear, unless it were, tp obtain infonnat^n to direct kim 
in his r^eai^ches), he coasted the seabpard of th€^ Mississippi. terri- 
tory, till he found the embouchure of its gveat river,- which he 
ascended for some distance, and landed at one or more native 
villages near either of its banks. After descending the stream, 
erectiqg a fort at Bilpxi Bay,^ between the Mississippi and the 
Mobile river, |^nd leaving M. de Sauyole in command there, he 
se4; sail for France. 

^ He wa|i weUreoeiv^ at courts beii^ created- a .kn%ht pf St. 
I^ouis, and soon aft^srwards non^inated governor-general of Lpuisi* 
ana. Late in, 1699, he set out with a body of c<4onials,.aliiM)et 
Sfll. Canadians ; and i^rived at Biloxi in January 1700. The 
sitQ of this j)P9t was ill adapted for ^ settlement,, except in view of 
Sitrad^ with the isles find Eurppe^ the country being arid, ^nd the 
heat of the climate intense. It was nevertheless well peopled with 
aborigines, of yaii^us tribes. Numbers of these peo^ came to 
welcome D'lberyillej, whose, face they rubbed with white clay, in 
token pf their esteem; .they abo presented him with the calumet 
of peace, and feasted the French for several days. 

Upon his return tp Europe, D' Iberville learned that a British 
yessel had been seen on the Mississippi; and, that a number of 
Qai;pH;uan colonists had ady^tnced to the river Yasous, in thp 
Glidckasaw.territoiy. English attention had been drawn towards 
thif country by P^re Hennepin,* who to a new edition of his 
'.' Pescription of Lquimna'' prefixed a dedication to William III, 
inviting him to appropriate the country, and cause the ^spel to 
be preached, to its heathen people. . ..That king^ accepting the pro- 
posal, sent three vessels, with a body pf Huguenots embarked it 
them, to found a protestant colony on the Mississipp. These 
people proceeded as f^ as ther province of Panuco^ intending to 
form an alliance 'with th§ Spaniards, and induce them to expd 
the French catholics from Bilpxi : f but their project wad not 
relished, or likely to be, jealous as the Spaniards were of all the 

* Louis XtV gave orders to anedt iMa monk if lie ever came to Oa^ 
nada. Official Correspondence. 
t Vhwerml History^ xt,' n. T8. 
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Freneli as colonists. Slill the court of the EsounBl made complaints 
to that of Yersidlles against the colonisation of any part of what 
was called the " Spanish Indies " ; but the family relations be- 
tween the two royal families becoming closer, no further notice was 
taken of the allied encroachments. 

A great number of Huguenots (so were the French Protestants 
nicknamed by their catholic fellow-countrymen) had settled in 
Virginia, Oarolina, ftc., after their expulsion or flight from 
France. They were received, as they deserved to be, for valu- 
able colonists. In Massachusetts, they were allowed to send 
members to Assembly. They founded several cities, now flour- 
ishing. Others of them, preferring to live among their com- 
patriots, even in enforced exile, petitioned Louis XIV to let them 
settle in Louisiana, intimating that they would be submissive to 
his will in all things else, if their religious rights were not inter- 
fered with ; but His Majesty, in answer to M. de Pontchartrain, 
tsaid, he " had not driven the Protestants out of his kingdom with 
an intent that they should form a republic in America.'' They 
renewed their request, during the Orleans regency, and the refusal 
was repeated. 

Meanwhile, B'lberviUe ascended the Misdssippi as far as the 
Natchez' country, where he intended to build a town. While he 
was with the Tinssas' tribe (neighbours of the Natchez) a violent 
storm arose. A thunderbolt struck the idol temple of the Tinssas 
and set it on fire. Forthwith the savages howled dismally, tore 
their hair, rubbed their faces and bodies with clay, invoking the 
Oreat Spirit the while. Mothers brought their babes, strangled 
them, and threw the bodies into the flames. Seventeen of those 
innocents were thus sacrificed, despite the efforts of the French to 
prevent it.* 

After a short stay in the country, B'lberviUe returned to Biloxi, 
where he fixed his head-quarters. He wrote to Paris, to ask that 
freedom of trade should prevail in the colony. The country was 
reported to abound in the precious metals, which turned out to 
be an illusion. A vein of copper was discovered, but it was found 
too far off to be profitably worked. Parties ascended the Bed 

• ReUaion, ou jinnale viritabUj &c., 1699-1^21, by Penicaut: Paris 
Docaments, Series 2. 
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River, tlie Arkansas, and the Missouri, nearly to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in search of gold, but found no sure signs of any. 

D'Iberville having revisited France, late in 1701, got command 
of three ships of war, in which he returned to Biloxi, with orders to 
strengthen and extend the settlements already formed, and labour 
to prevent the British from entering the country. A four-bastion- 
ed fort was erected at Mobile. After a survey of the territory, 
D'Iberville sent a report to Paris, and recommended that emi- 
grants should be sent in numbers, husbandmen especially. Find- 
ing that he had made a bad choice for his trading capital, he 
oused the settlers at Biloxi to remove to Mobile. 

By degrees the French population increased, under the foster- 
ing care of D'Iberville ; but their protector's career was now near 
its dose. A life of incessant toils, in peace and war, had worn 
out his constitution. He fell ill of yellow fever in 1702 ; and, 
when convalescing, had to return to Europe. Ever restless, he 
proposed, to the king, to attack the fleets of Virginia and New- 
foundland. The means of doing so were assigned to him at flrst, 
and then diverted to other purposes. He fell seriously ill again, 
and had not quite recovered when he offered to capture Barbadoes, 
with other West India Islands, and sweep from the American 
waters all British trade. M. Ducape had previously offered to 
take Jamaica : the plans of the two were now conjoined. They 
were tried in 1706, but proved abortive. D'lberville, indeed, 
captured Nevis, took prisoner and carried away the governor and 
the colonists, 7000 negroes, and a great booty, landing the whole in 
Martinique, to the great enrichment of that French island. 

When about to seek out the British convoys according to pro- 
mise, he was smitten a second time with yellow fever and died, 
July 9, 1706, aged 44 years. This hero, as redoubtable a captain 
on sea as on land, was born at Montreal in 1662, being one of 
several sons, all more or less distinguished, of Charles le Moyne, 
Seigneur of Longueuil, near that city. The family was of Norman 
extraction. 

Two years after D'Iberville's death, M. Dion d'Artaguette came 
to Louisiana as a kind of royal intendant, his prescribed duty being 
to labour for the advancement of the industry of the colony. 
Under his superintendence, all things retrograded j yet, all the 
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while, the people of France -were wished to believe that the oolony 
was in the most flouiishing state. In 1711, the Isle Douphine 
was ravaged by corsairs ; caqsing a loss to the thrown of property 
valued at 80,000 francs. The oolony was founded on unsound 
bases, observes Baynal, and., could not long prosper. 'V Going on 
from bad to worse,'* says he, " there remained in it but 28 im- 
poverished families -, when the public was surprised to learn, in 
1712, that M. Crozat^ had asked and obtained for himself a 16 
years' lease of the whole trade of Louisiana." — But before pro- 
ceeding with the annals of this colony, it is time to letum to the 
affairs of Canada, our more immediate subject. 



• la the original printad 1T42, bj mistake. Antoine Orozat, lAatqiiis 
da Ch&tel, was a rich financier, probablj one of the farmers-generaL-^Ew 



CHAPTER n. 
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TREATY OP OTRBOHT. 

A French colony settled at Detroit,—Fqur years' peace. — ", War of .ihe 
•^ece8GH0B.''--0peralions ia America.— N^entralhy in the western re- 
. ^ion : liostilitiea confined to the maritime prorinoes.-^Trinal staie of 
^Aca4ia•'^Q^^®l8:f!B^P°Sthe.weBtfrn BfiTagea.-r*-I^d8 in ,New ^n- 
jiland by the French and jthe^ Abexukquls^D^atrapl^ionof Deerfield and 
Gayerhill (iTbjS). — Colonel Schuyler's remoAStrances oix these acts, 
and If. de Taadreuirs c^fence of them.— Captain. . Church rayageg 
Acadia (1704).— =Oolonel itfarck's two sieges of Port-Royal j is' re- 
vised in berth (170Y). — l^otices of Kewfdnndland : hostilities tn tliat 
ialandj M. deSiibercaee fails to take Fori Si. John (1705).— M. de'St. 
Qyide captures St^flohn (JL 709).— Farther hostilities in Newfonndland. 
-—The Anglo-American colonists call, on ^ the ^itish government to 
aid them to conquer. Canada : promises, made in 1709, and again in 
1710, to send the required aid, but iaone arrives.— rGeneral Nicholson 
besieges and takeis Port-Royal. — The . articles of its capitulation 
'4iv0r8ely interpreted. Resumption and termination of hostilities in 
Aba^ift*'— ^hird attack meditated onijaebec, and double invasion of 
fCanada^ th^^.Iroqupis arm again. — Disasters , of jthe BritiBh maritime 
. $|xpe4ition.— rThe Outagainis at Detxoit ; mvi^s' intents against.that 
, settlement ] their defeat, and des truotion.- Re-^stablishment of Michi- 
.iimackinac.-^udden change of minisiiy in England, its eonsequen- 
ces.-HfTreaty of Utrecht j stipulations in it regarding Kew France. — 
Reflections on the comparative strength of France at this time and at 
..-UifrdeaUi4>f LooisXfll. ' 

• 'Mr de Calli^re,' forecasting the advantages which would attend 
&e possession of a fortified port on the shore of the ditroitj [or 
strait between the faarthest great lakes, sent one of tis officers, named 
!» Mothe-Oadillao, with 1^ €anadians and a Jesuit missionary, 
to form a settlement, in June 1701, near the lower end of Xalce. 
St/Okdr, w^ere its waiters pass into lake Erie. The important 
Aanerksaneity of i>BTRorr, which has, for part of its site^ that of 
the post established in the first year of the 18th century, now 
eontaofi M least 40,>OOO inbabil^nts, many of whom are of French 
descent. It was taken by tixe British in IVCH), by the Amei^cana 
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the savage nations, to French disadvantage, they were often on 

the verge of the deadliest war. Thns at <9iis time, while the Kn- 

rons were evincing British tendencies, the Ottawas and'Aie 

Midmis, conjoinily, fell upon some bands of the Iroquois at Cata- 

racoui. The savages of the interlacuhar Straits (te Ditrbit), kad 

sent deputies to Albany ; and colonel Schuyler was moving heaven 

and earth, as it were, to alienate the Iroquois from' Canada. B^tit 

foir the Abenaquis, he wotdd have ^eady gained sbme of the Tro- 

quois convert^ of Sault St. Louijs and La Montage. His intrigues 

against the Trench were incessant, aiid nbi always overscHzpulbus. 

In 1704, he instigated savages' to set fire tb the Detroit se^tl6meht 

y in order to force the people to abandon it. In a word, so loiig as 

•4 \' ' Abe British and, Freiich wereat ww, it was iBLlmost ifnpossible for 

•»y [ the aborigines to be compelled, of persuaded, to dbsei^e neutrality. 

When matters were ' already tending to a crisis, ifi 1^66,' a war 
was precipitated through the mismanagemipnt of La JMtothe, jgo- 
vernor of Detroit. The Mi^Unis had killed, thereabouts, soioe of 
the Ottawas; the relations of the deceased called on La Mothe 
to be tlieir avenger. . He promised to make inquiry, and act ac- 
oordingly ; but' instead, set out for Quiabec,— possibly to take 
counsel of the authorities there. The Ottawas of the locality, in 
no good humour at this evasion, which they mistook a& an intended 
snare for their total destruction, had their feeCngd outraged by a 
brutal act of a French officer, who killed toi Ottawa foT striking 
his dog, the animal having previously bitten ihe majti: They now 
took the law in their own hands; and ilttacked the Mi^mis,- who fled 
before tliem and took refuge at the fort, the gun^ oi^ Which had to 
be played upon their pursuers to cbite them off. Numbers of the 
savages^ on both sides, were killed ; alsO sOme of ttie C'rench, Includ- 
ing P^re Constantino, a missionary. 

This untoward event much grieved M. de Vaudreuil; who was 
aibo perplexed greatly wheii a d^utatSoii from die I^roquols tribes 
arrived, demanding that the " perfidious Ottawas ^ should be 
rendered up io: them ^or .punishment. '!tlus he refu^ to do j but he 
called on the Ottawas to ,g^ve up .to. hfm the fa^e^ in^cated* 
Impatient at delayed . justice,, irhich ^ ihey main^. ^iufpui^d to . the 
dbuble^ealing of M. la HoUie, who had kt th^. enemieid gp firee 
intermediately^ the Mifimis, in savage-like reprisal, killed all the 
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found the unsuspecting inhabitants in their beds, whence fhef 
were similarly dragged, — many of them kflled, and the survivor* 
made captive. 

In the same year^ another attack on New Ei^land was concerted 
at Montreal, in an assembly of the christened chiefs of tribes. An 
expedition was formed, of as many savages as could be persuaded 
to join it, with a corps of Canadians over 100 strcag ; intending 
to aasault Portsmouth, in New Hampshire. Finding, the force in- 
sufficient, the invaders stopped short at Haverhill, on the MerrimaCr 
M. Hertel de Bouville,, their commander, either considering the 
enterprize perilous (for the colonists were on their guard this time) 
OT else to give a pious example to his " savage Christians," exhorted 
any of his followers who had mutual enmities to forget them and 
fall upon their knees with him in prayer. This done, they rushed 
upon the defenders of the place, who made a stout resistance, but 
were finally overcome, numbers of them killed and many of the 
chief inhabitants carried off,, after their dwellings had been pillaged 
and burnt.^ A hue-and-cry being raised in the surrounding 
country, the victors were not allowed to retire unscathed with 
their booty. Intercepted in their retreat, they were nearly defeat- 
ed, and some of their best men left dead behind. 
^— ^The attacks of these Canadian, bands plunged the New Eng- 
\ landers into despondency. Colonel Schuyler^ in their name, remon- 

, , I a - - I ■ r II ■ ■ 1 r i__i__«__i__w_ ■ it. - ' ^ ~ -^ - — - , _ 

people taken prisoners were tenderly treated by the resident Canadians,, 
who were always kind to the unfortunate." He adds that^ become 
adult, such prisoners often embraced Catholicism, and were adopted 
as naturalised French ; adding, '^ the registers of the superior council 
contain many pages of English names of parties taking out letters of 
naturalisation." — B, 

• The author must have mistaken the year of this exploit : — " In l'?08> 
Haverhill in Massachusetts was burned by the Indians, about 100 per- 
sons killed,, and many more carried into captivity. Similar incursions 
were made along the whole northern border, from the river Ste. Croix 
to the great lakes \ and the history of those times abounds with stories 
of scalping and plundering parties of Indians attacking the defieneeless- 
villages, burning the houses,^ killing numbers of helpless inhabitants, 
without distinction of age or sex ; and then hurrying back to Canada 
with a handful of captives, before a force could be raised sufficient to 
resist or to punisb the aggression," FBoaT'& Hist, U, States^ p, 84*-— £* 
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three ships of war, 14 transports, and 30 barges; the land force 
was 550 strong, commanded by captain Church, a veteran officer, 
who volunteered his services on the occasion. The posts on the 
Penobscot and Passamaquoddy rivers were first attacked, and put 
to fire and sword. The turn of Port-Royal was to come next, 
but the assailants were repulsed by a handful of defenders. They 
attacked Les Mines, and were thence also driven away. At Beau- 
bassin they suffered great loss. Church spent part of the summer 
in descents on divers parts of the seaboard, taking about fifty prison- 
trs, but no spoil. 

A second expedition, for nothing less than the conquest of 
Acadia this time, was got up by the New Englanders in 1707. 
The land force, 2000 strong, led by colonel Marck, was embarked 
in 23 transports, convoyed by two ships of war, June 6, the 
aquadron appeared before Port-Royal. The works of the town, 
then an insignificant place, were dilapidated, the garrison weak; 
but M. de St. Castin, with 60 Canadians, who arrived some hours 
before the enemy, were a great help to M. de Subercase, the sue- 
oessor of M. de Brouillon, who died in 1706. The fortifications 
were hastily repaired under fire of the besiegers, and were so well 
defended, that, after making an unsuccessful assault on the evening- 
of the sixth day, they retired early on the next. > 

Qreat was the public mortification, or rather indignation, at 
this signal discomfiture. Marck, as fearing to show &ce, remained 
with the fleet at Kask^b^. Advice was sent to him to remain 
tiiere; whither three vessels more were despatched, having 500 
or 600 fresh soldiers on board. Thus reinforced, Marck again 
appeared before Port-Royal, August 20. The New Englanders 
were once more repulsed, and with greater loss than before; being 
obliged to re-embark in great haste. Thus ended an enterprise, 
which abased the self-love of the men of Massachusetts, and ex- 
hausted the colonial finances. 

We pass next, for a moment, to contemporary affairs in New- 
foundland. When the existing war began, the BriUah made hostile 

H«w England. The British Gk)Temment was too much occupied in 
humbling Loais XIY, to render more than occaaional and insufficient 
aid to the colonists in their ardnoas straggle." Frost's HM. p. 84.—^. 
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de0(K)tif« on the oOMts whefM the French wore nettled ; and it wai 
toot till the yent 1703 that the latter could make reprisals. Their 
first font was the Capture of the British post of Pourillon, whefft 
they burnt severol ships also. In winter succeeding, the Pronok 
colonists did much damage to British commerce in the Newfound- 
land waters ; but this .was little compared with what followed. 

M. de Suberoase, theh governor of the island, at the head of 
460 men, including 112 Canadians under M. de Beouoourt, took 
the field Fob. 15, 1704, and marched towards 8t. John's. Feb. 
20, he reached Rebon, which was yielded up. March 1-2, 8t. 
John's was taken without resistance and burnt. But the garrl 
iwns of two forts, erected for its defence, stood out suoooHsfuUj. 
The French and their savage allies burnt Fourillon and every\ 
(rther British establishment in the country, except that in Carbott-I 
to{6re island, then inaccessible ; and ravaged all their plantatiouv 
in the open country. 

Lat<3 in 1708, M. do St. Ovide, king's lieutenant at Plnisance, 
Volunteered to take the forts of 8t. John's, which covered th« 
trade in the island, without cost to the government. The ofibf 
Was aooeptod. Assembling 170 men, he set out Bee. 14, and 
arrived near the place Jan. 1, 1709, which he recognised by 
moonlight, and determined to assault at once. A. third fort had 
been erected for better defence of tlie place. The two the Frcnok 
failed to take before, were carried in half an hour. The other^ 
much stronger, was surrendered 24 hours afterwards. M. de 
Costobello, governor at Plttisanoe, seht orders to blow up the worki 
of St. John's, which waa done. 

The sole remaining British possession in Newfoundland was 
Oarbonni^ro. A sea and land foroe, led by Oaspard Bertram, ft 
corsair of Plaisance, was despatched against it soon afterwards, 
but failed to take it. Bertram was killed; but his men made 
prijBc of a well-laden British ship. With this excopticm, the 
French had now the mastery in all Newfoundland, but cannot bc 
eaid to have possessed it with their few forces. 

The British colonists, thus baffled in their own invosivo pro- 
jects against New France, turned to the mother country for aid. 
The house of assembly of New York, in 1709, sent a petition* 

* Either M. Qarneau or Mr. Baooroft mast be mistaken as to the date 
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to Queen Anne, craying that she would accord the people of her 
American plantations such assistance as would enable them to 
expel the French from the country. Colonel Vetch, who was the 
inspirer of this application, had already proposed to the British 
ministry a plan for making an assured conquest of Canada, by a 
simultaneous assault of Quebec, and an invasion of the colony 
across Lake Champlain territory. It was promised that five re- 
giments of the line should be embarked in England, and despatch- 
ed to Boston. With these were to be conjoined 1200 militia-men, 
brigaded in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. These troops form- 
ed the land force intended to besiege Quebec. A second corps, 
4,000 strong, a moiety being savages, were to advance against 
Montreal. Schuyler had succeeded, by this time, in securing the 
co-operation of four out of the Five Nations in the war. To sup- 
port it, the provinces of Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey 
issued their earliest paper-money. 

The place of rendezvous for the integral portions of the second 
corps above mentioned was on the banks of Lake Champlain, as 
aforesaid. When collected, in July, Governor Nicholson set to 
work constructing a camp, forming magazines of provisions and 
munitions of war, preparing means of transport, &c. 

The Canadian authorities, at the same time, were making pre- 
parations to repel the invasion. The defensive works of Quebec 
were put in order, and other precautionary measures adopted. 

of the above-mentioned address. In the Hist, U. States of the latter 
(vol. iii), the incident is thus entered : — 

"In 1710, the legislature of New York unanimously addressed the 
queen on the dangerous progress of French domination at the West ; 
observing, ' It is well known that the French can go by water from 
Quebec to Montreal. From thence they can do the like, through rivers 
and lakes, at the back of all jour Majesty's plantations on this conti- 
nent, as far as Carolina ; and in this large tract of country live several 
nations of Indians who are vastly numerous. Among those they con- 
stantly send emissaries and priests, with toys and trifles, to insinuate 
themselves into their favour. Afterwards they send traders, then sol- 
diers, and at last build forts among ihem ; and the garrisons are en- 
couraged to intermarry, cohabit, and incorporate among them : and it 
may easily be concluded that, upon a general peace, many of the dia- 
banded soldiers will be sent thither for that purpose.' " — B, 
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Tlie irliole armed force in the colony waa but 4,150 men, besides 
700 Bailors and savages. -^ 

The New England colonists, who had executed their part of the \ 
scheme for invasion with completeness and despatch, had made nO ] 
allowanee for the proverbial tardiness of the British govemment"*"^ 
offi^als. When the regulars were ready to embark, months after 
Hie time, it was found convenient to employ them in Spain.— 
Meantime discontent, followed by disease, the consequences of in- 
certitude and inaction, abated the martial ardour of the army 
encamped at Lake Champlsin, and the militiarmen yearned to 
revisit ^eir homesteads. 

The Iroquois, probably imputing the inaction of the Anglo- 
Americans to foar of the French, began to vacillate ; and during 
the winter, deputations from the Onnontaguez and Agniers nar 
tions came to sound the views of the Canadian authorities : doubt- 
less in view of sdling their services to the highest bidder. They 
returned, it is said, '^ well pleased with their reception :" [meaning, 
it is presumable, that they did not leave the gubernatorial presence 
empty-handed]. 

In a grand council which was held at Onnondago, one of the 
chief orators remarked that their independence was only main- 
. tained by the mutual jealousy of the two European nations; and 
as it would be impolitic to let either quite prevail over the other, 
it was inexpedient to join in the present British expedition against 
the French. In consequence, most of the warriors assembled at 
Lake Champlain withdrew. The commanders there, already 
discouraged, burnt their blockhouses, &c., and gave up the enter- 
prize for the present. 

Contemporaneously, governor Nicholson speeded to England to 
obtain information regarding the intents of the British ministry, 
and to urge upon its members the importance of the ends in view, 
and deprecate the dangers of farther delay in carrying them out. 
He returned with a few ships-of-war, and a regiment of marines ; 
and it was promised that a squadron should be sent early in the 
spring. Summer passed, autumn arrived, and none appeared. 
Not to let the season pass idly by, he proposed to employ the 
force he had in hand against the French possessions in Canada, and 
his suggestion was adopted by the provincial assembUes. An ex- 
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pedition was promptly got up, of fifty vessels, in whieh were em- 
barked five r^ments of militia, about 3,500 men in all, which 
sailed from Boston Sept. 18, 1710, and arrived at Port-Royal 
Sept. 24. 

The land force was disembarked without resistance, and pro- 
ceeded to invest the place. €k>vernor Suberoase sustained bombard- 
ment till October 16, when he capitulated, his poor garrison of 
156 famished soldiers ^' marching out with .the honours of war.'' 
[Their proud monarch's magazines had been so poorly stored, thai 
the victors had to deal immediate rations to his starving soldiers.] 
The garrison and people of the town, 480 persons in all, were^ 
in virtue of a stipulation in the capitulation, transported to La 
Bochelle. The conquerors of this miserable place (with a vain- 
glorious name) re-christened it " Annapolis," out of compliment 
to the queen-regnant. A garrison, 450 strong, was 1^ in pos- 
session, with Colonel Vetch as commandant. The British parlia- 
ment afterwards voted J£23,000 to defray the cost of the expedi- 
tion. 

A misunderstanding arose with respect to the capitulation of 
Port-Boyal. As Nicholson understood its terms, the cession of 
all French Acadia as well as the capital was to follow* As this 
interpretation was repudiated by Subercase, Colonel Livingston 
was sent to Quebec to remonstrate with the governor-general on 
the subject, who asserted that Subercase had taken a right view 
of the case. Livingston took occasion also to denounce the 
cruelties committed by the savages in French pay; and said that 
if they were continued, the Britii^ would retaliate upon the diief 
inhabitants of Acadia. M. de Yaudreuil replied, that he was not 
responsible for what the savages did ; that the odium of the war 
lay upon those who had refused to ratify the proposed neutrality ;. 
and that, if such a threat were realised, certain reprisals would 
follow on British prisoners. This reply, however^ he did not 
make to Livingston, but to the governor of Massachusetts, direct- 
ing Messrs. de Rouville and Pupuy to deliver it in Boston ; and to 
take heedful note of the localities they passed through in going 
thither and returning, for the direction of the leader of any inva* 
gion of it by the French, at a ftiture time. 

The Baron St. Castin (a half breed)^ appointed French governor 
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of Acadia, isguii^ ftom his headquarters at PentagoSt, for some time 
greatly harassed the British in the country, even sending a f<»roe 
to invest Port-RoyaL The latter, on their part, retaliated on the 
French inhahitants ; most of whom were constrained, from fear of 
starvation, to submit to their domination. A party of British, on 
one of their roving expeditions, was massacred by ihe natives, in 
a place which thence was called "Bloody Cove." 

The loss of Acadia was sensiWy felt in France. M. de Pontr;*^ 
chartndn (JdrOme), successor of Ms father, deoeased in 1699, as 
minister of marine, wrote to M. de Beauhamais : '^ I impressed 
upon you how important it is that Acadia be retaken before the 
enemy have time to colonise that country. The coiiservation of 
New France and our fisheries alike demand its re-possession by 
us." Yet no force was sent to effect that object so mudi deside- 
rated ; although all that M. de Vaudreuil adced, in order to make 
the attempt, was two transports to bear his Canadians thithw. 
The minister, instead, devised a plan for eolonising the country 
by a company, at no cost to the king ; but no one was found wil- 
ling to embark in such an enterprise. 

(General Nicholson paid a second visit to England to press the 
suit Colonel Schuyler made in person the year before to the Bri- 
ti^ ministry, that Canada should be taken possession of. Five 
sachems or chiefs, <^the Iroquois natives, accompanied him, who^ 
having been presented to Queen Anne by the Duke of Shrew&> 
bury,* were much caressed in London society ; and this the ratheir, 
because they expressed much affection for the British colonists, 
and an aversion to the French.f 

^^ ■ ' 1 ^ ■ ■ ■ I __ , ■ _ ■ 111! ■ ■ !■! I I ■■! II I ^-| 1 • ■ 

* One of these aachems, it is said, was grandfather to Thajendanegea, 
alias Captain Joseph Brant. W. H. Smith. — They were carried in two 
of the royal coach^ to St. James's palace ; Wai>b. — S» 

t M. Qarnean prints here, that " Mr. St. John, afterlrards Tiscount 
BoMagbroke, a statesman of more imagination than judgment, then min- 
ister, promised to do all that was asked (by the British colonists). He 
interested himself in the enterprise as if he had been its author, and 
boasted of haying planned^t." Henry St. John was not then in power^ 
had never as yet been, and was not at that time likely to be. The ca- 
marilla intrigne which made him second minister of state did not take 
place till late in September ; the Iroquois were presented April 18, aad 
they left, along with Nicholson, In spring.-^^. 
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The Toiy party in Britain, whose leaders had been kept in the 
background for many years by the Whigs, and whose cause reposed 
on the military talents of the Duke of Marlborough and the in- 
fluence of his duchess, were now too much occupied with their 
own selfish int^ests to find time to attend to those of the nation 
either at home or abroad. Accordingly, the project for invading 
Canada, entertained by their predecessors, lay in abeyance till 
next year. In spring 1711, an expedition was got up to act in 
oonjunction with such fiDrces as the plantations could supply, for 
the invasion of Canada. The fleet, under the orders of Admiral 
Sir Hovenden Walker, had companies of seven raiments of regu- 
lars on board, draughted from the army Marlborough was leading 
firom victory to victory.* The force was put under the charge rf 
brigadier-general HilL 

Walker arrived in Boston harbor, June 25 ; where his pre- 
sence was impatiently expected. The land force was now aug- 
mented bjr the junction of the militias of New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, &c., which raised it to a total of 6,500 infantry. 
The fleet now consisted of 88 ships and transports. The army, 
which was intended to act simultaneously with the ascent to Quebec 
by an advance on Montreal, and was now re-constituted, got ready 
to act, under the orders of general Nicholson, as before. It was 
composed of 4,000 Massachusetts' and other nulitia men, and 600 
Iroquois. Having moved his corps to the banks of lake George, 
Nicholson there awsuted the event of the attack on Quebec! 
Meantime, the invading fleet sailed from Boston, July 30. 

The opposing force of the Canadians was proportionally small, 
in number at least. It did not exceed 5,000 men of all ages be- 
tween 15 and 70, and included at the* most 500 savages. But 
Quebec was now in a better state for defence than ever it had been 
before, there being more than 100 cannons mounted on the works. 
The banks of the St. Lawrence immediately below the city were 

* M. Garneau designates these soldiers as " veterans drawn from the 
army of Marlborough then under the orders of general Hill, brother of 
Madame Masham" [Abigail Hill, afterwards Lady Masham]. The Duke 
was not superseded till December 30, 1^11, when the Duke of Ormond, 
not General Hill, took the chief command. The British continental 
corps were not broken up till some time afterwards. — B, 
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80 well guarded, tliat it would have been perilous to an enetay to 
land anywhere ; above it, the invaders would hardly adventure. 
The garrison was carefully marshalled, and every man assigned to 
an appointed place, with orders to repair to it as soon as the enemy's 
fleet appeared. 

But the elements were now the best defenders of Canada, which 
Providence seemed to have taken under his special protection. 
During the night of August 22, a storm from the south-west arose, 
accompanied by a dense fog, in the gulf of St. Lawrence ; and the 
hostile fleet was put in imminent jeopardy for a time. The ad- 
miral's ship barely escaped wreck upon breakers. Eight of the 
transports were driven ashore on the Ile-aux-(Eufs, one of the 
seven Islands, and 900 out of 1,700 persons on board perished 
in the waves. Among the corpses strewed on the beach after- 
wards, were found the bodies of a number of emigrants from 
Scotland, intended colonists for Anglicised Canada; and among 
other waifs found at the same time were copies of a proclama. 
tion to the Canadians, in Queen Anne's name, ascerting the suze- 
rainty of Britain, in right of the discovery of their country by 
Cabot.* ^ 

Admiral Walker now altered his course and rendezvoused with | 
his scattered fleet, as soon as it could be collected, at Cape Breton • 
where he called a council of war, in which it was decided to re- 
nounce the enterprize. The British division of the fleet left fop 
England, and the colonial vessels returned to Boston. But dis- 
asters ceased not to attend this ill-starred expedition ; for the 
Fevershamj an English frigate of 36 guns, and three transports, 
were lost when still in the Laurentian gulf; while the Edgar ^ of 
70 guns, "Walker's flag-ship, was blown up at Portsmouth, Octo- 
ber 15, with 400 men on board.f 

* This document (anthentic or not) is given at length by Pere Ohar- 
levoiz. — B. 

t The admiral, who returned to port Oct. 7, was ashore with al^ 
the other officers at the time of the accident. Wadb's British History* 
" This expedition was ill managed, and the British fleet, owing to tem- 
pestuous weather and ignorance of the coasts, met with many disasters ; 
losing by shipwreck, August 22, eight transports with 884 officers 
soldiers, and seamen.'' M. Mabtiu's British Colonies, — B. 
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M.' de Yaudrenil, as s6on as he ascertained that Quebec was 
safe from present attack, formed a corps, 3,000 strong, at Cham- 
blj, to oppose general Nicholson, should the advance on Montreal 
be persevered in; but none was attempted. On the contrary, 
though the provincial militia were still kept embodied, and the 
frontier posts strengthened, these precautions were taken in ex- 
pectation of a counter-invasion by the Canadians. The latter, 
about this time, had a dangerous thorn planted in their side through 
ian incursion of the Outagamis, a brave but truculent nation, fre- 
quenting the savannahs beyond lake Michigan. At the instigation 
of the Iroquois, the latter — themselves impelled by British in- 
fluence — ^induced parties of the Outagamis to move eastward* 
tsnd squat in the region around Detroit ; some of them taking a 
(KMsition close to the French settlement there ; that savage people 
having undertaken to bum the settlement, and kill all the Cana- 
dians in* or near it. The Detroit Ottawas, allies of the 
French, had aroused the vengeance of the Mascoutins, by murder- 
ing 240 of their people at the river St. Joseph ; the latter were 
therefore in the plot (as also the Elikapous), against the Detroit 
people. The latter, on the other hand, had in their favour at this 
time, not only the Ottawas, but roving parties of Hurons, Illinois, 
Missouris, Osages, Sauteurs, Poutouatamis,Sakis, Malhouimes, &c., 
who all banded together, to the number of 600 warriors, for de- 
fence of the settlement. The Outagamis and Mascoutins took 
Tcfuge in an intrenched camp they had formed near the French 
fort. M. Dubuisson, the governor, finding that they presented so 
imposing a fit)nt, was willing that they should retire peacefully to 
their villages on tieeing that their hostile intents were anticipated 
and provided against ; but his native allies would not allow of this, 
and proceeded to invest their fastness. This was so well defended, 
however, that the assailants became dispirited, and wished to retire 
from the contest ; but Dubuisson, now encouraging them to remain, 
turned the siege into a blockade. In a short time provisions, even 
water, failed the besi^ed ; and when any of them issued from the 
enclosure to procure the latter, they were set on by their foes, 
killed on the spot, or burnt alive to make a savage holiday. 

The beleaguered tried, by every means, to detach the native 
auxiliaries present from the French interest ; but all in vain. 
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Thejr then sent enyojB to the goyernpr ta erave a truoe of 
two days, to enahle their foragers to procure food. This singular 
request was refused, but had better been accorded ; for in revenge 
the Outagamis shot fire-arrows against the s^w^roefed houses of 
the village, which were thereby entirely consumed. The cannon 
of the fort avenged this act of desperation. AJready from three 
to four score of the besieged were dead of hunger and thirst, and 
the air waa tainted with putrefaction. A third deputation osm^ 
to implore quarter. Pemousa, a chief ^ who brought with him his 
wife and children as hostages, adjured the governor to " take 
pity on his flesh " and on the other women and children about to be 
put at French discretion. Some of the allied chiefs present ai 
this piteous scene, instead of being moved by it,, cpolly proposed 
to Dubuisson to cut down four <^ the envoys^ who, they alleged, 
w^are the chi^ def^ncle^ pf the place. Tbi^ mnch^ at least, was 
rei^sed. 

The besieged, devspfdnng of sucM^es^, and hop^e(SSS. of quarter if 
they surrendered, prepared to take advantage qf any moment of 
relaxed vigilance in their besieg43rs> and. lay to escape. One 
stormy night they succeeded in this attempt ; but e^austed by 
the privationa they had undergone^ halted on peninsular ground 
near St. Clair^ whitjber they were soon fi^wed> Tiiey intrendied 
themselves again, stood a siege of four day« D^ore, and then gave 
in. Not one of the men escaped^ and it is very doubtful whether 
any of the women were spared j but the contemporary reports of 
what passed at that time, are in disaccord on this point.* 

This abortive attempt, by whomsoever conceived or howsoever 
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* Report of H. DabftiBSon dated Jane 16, 1T16, of the attack on Detroit 
by the Mascoutins aad Ottogamies ; detailed jrslation of the same in the 
national archives of France^ pi^blished in a nun^ber of the MonUeur of 
PanSi- published in 1S53. 

[" Notwithstanding their repulse at Detroit, the Ontagamies oontinned 
the war whenever they had the opportnnitj of doing so without much 
risk to themselves, and made fierce attacks upon all the tribes in alliance 
wiUi the French. Their watchful activity rendered the routes between 
thci^ontier postsjof Canada, and the more distant ones on the Missis- 
sippi dangerous and almost impassable," W. ^. QiaTE^ C^nadUf ke, 
I, Ui-ii.r— BJ 
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; terminated, sufl&ciently demonstrated that the Anglo- Americans 
I conld have no hope of raining French interests in the north-west, 
ijjy alliances with the native tribes of that region. On the other 
hand, it was a point of capital importance for New France to sus- 
tain the mastery over the country intermediating with Canada 
kjid the territories of the lower Mississippi. For this reason, there- 
fore, the important site of Detroit at last being now secure, the 
fort at Michilimakinac, abandoned during late years, was, by order 
of the governor-general, put in a proper state of defence. He 
also strove, and effectually, to bring the savages of the western 
country into general concord, under his immediate protection or 
through his mediation. 

The Tory ministry of Britain for a moment inclined to send 
an expedition to attack New France, hoping to retrieve the na- 
tional disappointment following the Itot. But the project was never 
seriously taken up ; a pacification with France, overtures for which 
had been previously made, being now determined upon. Mean- 
time, intelligence of the momentary danger having reached Que- 
bec, the merchants of that city raised a patriotic subscription of 
50,000 crowns {Scui) for strengthening its fortifications, 

[Various reasons, public and private, moved the leaders of the 
Tory party to offer terms of peace to the French king. Among 
the former was that arising &om their inability to find a competent 
successor to the duke of Marlborough in carrying on the war with 
effect. Among the occult and unpatriotic motives imputed to 
them by the Whigs, was a submission to an all^d desire of the 
queen that they should restore the older branch of the Stuarts at 
her demise. — By this time, " the balance of power," for the nice 
adjustment of which the war was ostensibly begun, had been re- 
deranged by the accession of the Austrian archduke Charles, 
titular king of Spain, to the throne of the German empire. A 
Bourbon king, who had made himself agreeable to a majority of 
the Spaniards, seemed no longer so prejudicial to the general well 
being of Europe. Besides, by the turn hostilities had lastly taken 
among the continental powers still engaged in combating France- 
British interests were little r^arded by those belligerents. This 
was instinctively perceived by the people of England ; and peace, 
although it did not involve the complete abasement of the French 
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emigre, wad yet not so unacceptable to a majority of the nation 
as the whig party leaders — eager for carrying on the war against 
Louis, if only for his protection of the Pretender — were willing 
to admit.} 

All preliminaries being arrai^ed, a treaty of peace was signed _ - 
at Utrecht, March 30, (0. S.) 1713, by the plenipotentiaries of 
France, Great Britain, Savoy, Portugal, Prussia, and the States- 
general of Holland. The articles in it r^arding the French pos- 
sessions in North America, provided that [the whole of] Acadia 
the Hudson's Bay territory, and Newfoundland, should be ceded 
to Britain } with a reserved right to French fishermen to dry their 
fish on a part of the seaboard of the latter island. Louis further 
renounced all claims to suzerainty over the Lroquois country ; 
[which thus, by inference if not direct recognition, became an ap* . 
purteuance of the British north-eastern plantations,] 

Britain could well afford to be moderate in demanding conditions 
which the proud stomach of Louis could ill digest -, nevertheless, 
in r^ard of American colonial possessions, French domination waa__ 
considerably abridged. Excepting Canada, she had now left her 
in North America only Cape Breton and the other islands in the 
Laurentian gulf, with freedom of access, by sea, to her settlements 
on the Bay of Mexico j whereas, in Colbert's time, her American 
possessions extended from Hudson's Bay to Mexico, following the 
valleys of St. Lawrence and the Mississippi ; including within their 
limits five of the. greatest lakes and two of the noblest rivers in 
the world. 

[The relative condition of Britain and France at the close of 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth (now very near), forms a striking 
contrast to their state at its commencement. *' In the chief ele- 
ments of national strength, France was at the latter period equal, in 
many points superior, to her rival. In commerce, manufactures, 
and naval power, she was equal ; in public revenue, vaatly superior ; 
and her (home) population doubled that of England. At the 
termination of the war between the two powers concluded by the 
peace of Utrecht, — which found her miserably exhausted, rather 
than beaten, — ^her revenue had greatly fallen off j her currency 
was depreciated 30 per cent. ; the choicest of her people had been 
carried away, like malefactors, to recruit the armies : while her 
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mercliants and industrious artisans were weighed to the ground 
by heavy imposts, aggravated by the exemption of the nobility 
and clergy &om taxation. France never completely recovered, 
^nder the Bourbons, the ruinous effects of her wars during tlie 
reigns of king William and queen Anne, sovereigns of Great 
Britain."*] 

• SritUh HiUory^ kc.^ by John Wade, p. 300. London, 1839.— J9. 



CHAPTER m. 

COLONIZATION OF CAPE BRETON. 

1713-1744. 

Motives of the French Government for founding an establishment at 
Cape Breton.—^Description of that island ; its name^hanged to ^' Isle^ 
Royale." — British jealousies excited.— Plans of Messrs. Randot, for 
colonizing the island and making it a trading entrepdt (1706).— 
Foundation of Louisbourg. — Notices of the island's later colonization *, 
its trade, &c. — M. de St. Ovide succeeds M. de Costebelle. — The Aca- 
dians, being aggrieved, threaten to emigrate to I'lsle-Rojale. — Abor- 
tive attempt, in 1619, to colonize St. John's (Prince Edward's) 
Island. — A few notices of that isle. 

The treaty of Utrecht tore from the failing hands of the mori* 
bund Louis XIV the two portals of Canada : Acadia and New- 
foundland. That too-famous treaty marked the commencing 
decline of the French monarchy, ending in its fall in fourscore 
years thereafter. The nation which it humiliated, appeared, how- 
ever, inclined to make a last effort to resume in America the ad- 
vantageous position lately lost ; and in this view a greater colonial 
system than ever was projected, the seat of which was to be in the 
r^on of the Mississippi, — a country made known entirely by 
Frenchmen. But the power or inclination of the government was 
not equal to the adventurous spirit of the people. Besides, had 
not the king, by the treaty of Utrecht, bought the throne of Spain 
for his descendant, the price being the sacrifice of the colonies ; 
that is, at the cost of dismembering the French Empire? 

By the cession of the two provinces * of the Laurentian Gulf, 
Canada was laid bare on its seaboard sides ; and the alien power 



• It was provided, in article 12 of the treaty of Utrecht, that " the 
whole of Nova Scotia, otherwise called Acadia, with its ancient limits^ 
and all its dependencies, is hereby ceded to the crown of Great Britain." 
We shall see by and by how the French interpreted this article as re- 
gards Acadia, peninsular and continental. — B, 

Vol. II— c 
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whose possessions were closely contiguous, could thereby, at any 
hostile moment, hinder succours from reaching the province, and 
cut off Quebec entirely from access to the sea. It became, there- 
fore, essential for the protection of the colony, and the safety of 
the fisheries, that a new bulwark should be substituted, for the 
outer defences, now lost, in the north-eastern American waters. 
There still remained in French hands. Cape Breton and St. John's, 
situated between Acadia and Newfoundland ; and the former of 
these, if properly turned to account, might become a double-pointed 
thorn in the flanks of the latter possessions, newly acquired by Bri- 
tain. Accordingly, the flag of France was planted on the shores 
of an insular possession hitherto unr^arded, and the construction 
of fortifications was begun on a site in Cape Breton, afterwards 
known to fame as Louisbourq. This proceeding manifested an 
intent to protect efficaciously the entry of the St. Lawrence ; and 
the posts simultaneously formed in the Mississippi yall^, equally 
signified that the security of the opposite region of New France was 
being anxiously cared for. The works in progress on Cape Breton, 
and the importance ascribed to that island in Old France, soon drew 
the alarmed attention of the Anglo-American colonists^ who had 
thought, through wrenching, from the French, Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, that a mortal blow had been dealt to their rivals. 
They now saw with astonishment rising around them, from the 
rocks of Cape Breton, to the sands of Biloxi in Louisiana, a girdle 
of forts, the cannon of which menaced every point of their own 
frontiers. France, mistress of the two greatest floods of North 
America, the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence, possessed also two 
fertile valleys of a thousand leagues' extent, in which the produc- 
tions of all climates grew. "With so great a territory, commanding 
such water-ways, she might, in a few years, acquire inexpugnable 
force on tne American continent I But to realize this, an energy 
and a management were needed, which it would have been vain 
to expect from the government. To b^n with, an abundant 
immigration was wanted, both in Canada and Louisiana; but 
Louis XY sent no colonists. He thought that high walls, raised 
on a desert strand at the entry of the Lauren tian Gulf, within 
cannon-shot of hostile ships, would be sufficient for all purposes. 
This was repeating the fisiults of the preceding century ; viz. first 
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i&Titing Britain and her colonies to unite their efforts against the 
&ew outpost, and, that once taken, they would be sure to use it as 
a stepping-stone for the conquest of all the other possessions of 
France in North Anaerica, 

Gape Bbston [the island thus inaj^ropriatelj named] is 
situated N, £<. of Nova Scotia, from which it is separated 
fer 20 miles by a strait about a mile wide, called the Gut of 
Oanso. To the N. W. lies Prince Edward's Island * (Isle de 
St. Jean) ; to the N. E. Newfoundland ; the former 30, the latter 
about 50 miles distant. Cape Breton is of no definable configura- 
tion, but its nearest approach to any r^ular form is that of a 
tdangle; which, from bajSe to apez, or S. to N,, is about 100 
miles in a direct line, and a line run across the broadest part, S. 
to W. would measure 85 miles. Superficial area of land, about 
two million acres. The island, strangely indented in many places, 
is almost cut in two by an inlet of the N. E. seaboard called the 
Bras d'Or, which is separated from St. Peter's Bay, another 
inlet, entering from the opposite seaboard, by an isthmus only 
850 yards across. The Bras d'Or is entered by two channels, 
formed by Boulardin island, which lies between the harbours of 
St Anne and Sidney (Port des Espagnols). Two other harbours, 
are those of Miroy and Louisbourg. The latter (once important, 
but now deserted) has a circuit of 12 miles, and is entered by a 
very narrow strait. St. Peter's is situated on Toulouse bay ; Sid- 
ney, on the N. E. coast, is the seat of the government, and had 
about 500 inhabitants at a recent date. 

The climate is milder than that of Lower Canada, and not less 
salubirious, though the air is more humid. The soil is moderately 
fertile, and the farming produce raised includes the common cere- 
al^. Most of the population is agricultural. Tiie southern slopes 
of the highland r^ons are tillable to the summit.f The natural 
wood found on the island, in early times, comprised oak, pine, maple, 
plane-tree, cedar, aspen — ^growths all yielding constructive material ; 

* Thus first named in 1779, in honour of Edward, duke of Kent, father 
of Queen Victoria.— -B. 

t " Let the poor emigrant pass not by neglected Cape Breton, where 
Gk>d has g^yen him good spilfto cultivate ; coal for his fuel ; fish for 
his food, and salt to cure it.'' Judge Halibubton.— J9. 
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and at present fihip-building is much carried on. There aro 
several coal-mines, with gypsum and iron-stone quarries. Some 
salt-springs exist near the Bras d'Or, the most considerable of 
several sea-lakes in the island, but which contains no navigable 
stream. Most of the urban settlements lie along the shores of the 
Bras d'Or, which affords great facilities for trade* At a recent 
date, the population of the island was about 30,000 ; and the 
people are under the jurisdiction of the authorities of Nova Scotia, 
their territory forming a county in itself 

Cape Breton, anterior to the 18th century, was frequented only 
by fur-traders and fishermen. Towards the year 1706, Messrs* 
Baudot, father and son, the former being then intendant of New 
France, sent to Paris a memorial proposing to make the island a 
commercial entrepOt for all French America. In this document, 
which manifested the sagacity of its writers, it was urged that the 
fiir-trade, almost the only commerce Canada possessed, was be- 
coming less and less important yearly ; and that, whilst it had 
become little profitable, it had vicious tendencies about it, as lead- 
ing the population to trust to gambler-like chances of uncertain 
gain J invited men to lead a loitering, vagabond life; inspired dis- 
like of tillage, and an aversion to continuous employment of any 
kind. " The Anglo-Americans," they said, " not leaving their 
homes as most of our people do, till their ground, establish manu- 
factories, open mines, build ships, &c., and have never yet looked 
upon the peltry traffic but as a subordinate branch of their trade. 
Let us take an example from them, and encourage the exportation 
of salted provisions, lumber, pitch, tar, oils, fish, hemp, flax, iron, 
copper, &c. In proportion as exports increase, so will imports 
augment. JEverybody will find employment; provisions and 
foreign commodities will come in abundantly, and consequently 
fall in price : a busy commerce will attract immigration, will hasten 
land-clearing, extend the fisheries, and in a word, give new life to 
the enterprise of this country, now so languishing." In many 
other passages, the Baudots pointed out, in particular, what ought 
to be done to make Cape Breton the emporium they said it 
might be, placed as it was between France and French settle- 
ments in Canada, Acadia, and Newfoundland ; but, above all, 
they urged the necessity^ if any thing effectual were to be done, 
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to encourage a large immigration to it ; and this not by any company 
or association of individuals, who always held monopolies which 
they worked for their own narrow purposes, but directly by the 
home government. Little or no notice seems to have been taken 
of this patriotic project, though most ably developed ; but it was 
taken into serious consideration, at least, about the period now 
under our review. 

The ministry, to mark the estimation in which France now 
held Cape Breton, re-named it Koyal Island (risle-Royale), by 
which appellation it was known as long afterward as French domi- 
nation lasted in North America. The seat of government was 
fixed at English-haven (Jidvre h V Anglais) ^ which was re-named 
" Louisbourg," in honour of the king. Its port could be fortified 
only at great cost, the needful materials of construction being far 
off. The harbour of Ste.» Anne would have been far preferable in 
that respect and most others. M. de Costebelle, who had been 
ousted from his governorship at Plaisance by the place passing 
under British rule, was charged to superintend the colony, and lay 
the foundations of Louisbourg. 

Instead of sending colonists from France, the inhabitants of the 
ceded settlements in Acadia and Newfoundland were invited to 
repair to Cape Breton, it being understood that they were impa- 
tient of British sway, and yearning to join their compatriots, even 
if they lost, in a material point of view, by the exchange. But 
in this the home authorities reckoned without their host ; for the 
French settlers, who at first threatened to emigrate to other parts 
of New France, were getting reconciled to their new masters, who 
for the time treated them well; just as the Canadians were cajoled 
to repel the advances of the revolted Anglo-American provincials 
in 1774. What we have said now, refers to the majority ; but a few 
did emigrate, not having any property to lose thereby, to Isle- 
Boyale, wherein they formed some petty villages. In default of 
more eligible inhabitants, the government invited some of the 
Abenaquis savages to take up their abode in the island. 

The town of Louisbourg was built on a tongue of land jutting 
into the sea, and in its palmiest days was fully a mile long. The 
houses were nearly all of wood, the chief state edifices being the 
only exceptions. Wharfs were constructed on the sea-frontage, at 
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wliieli vessels loaded and unloaded. As the great object of the 
government was to make the place a maritime arsenal, a series oF 
fortifications, intended to be impr^nable, were commenced id 
1720. Before they were finished, more ihan 30 milHons were 
expended upon them. 

Fishing wa£ the chief employment of the Cape-Bretons, whose 
numbers gradually increased to a total of 4,000 souls ; and these 
were mostly congregated at Louisbourg. The island being little 
more than one great fishingnstation, this amount might be doubled, 
perhaps, in summer by the arrival of fishers from all parts of 
Europe, who repaired to the coasts of the island to dry their 
produce. 

The islanders trusted to the mother countiy and the French 
Antilles for the chief necessaries and all the luxuries of life. They 
imported, from France, provisions, beverages, tissues, and even fur- 
niture ; for which they exchanged cod-fish. Th^ sent annually 
to the West-Indies from twenty to twenty-five vessels, each of 70 to 
140 tons burden, laden with lumber, staves, pit-coal, salmon, cod, 
mackerel, and fish-oil ; thence importing sugar, cofiee, rum, &c. 
There was a considerable excess of imports from the Antilles 
beyond the wants of the islanders ; these were taken up. in part 
by the Canadians, and the rest bartered for other commodities 
with the New-Englanders. From the details thus given of the 
ordinary traffic of Isle-Koyale, it may be imagined that the people 
enjoyed a considerable amount of material comfort : such was not 
the case. Most of them lived a life of constant penury. Those of 
them who strove to better their condition by plying extended in- 
dustry, became the victims of usury, owing to the advances made 
to them in bad seasons, or when their floating ventures sufiered 
wreck or other miscarriages, or salt was scarce as well as dear. 
Industrials who have to pay ordinarily from 20 to 25 per cent, a 
year for advances, must ever be on the verge of absolute insolvency; 
and thus hB who loans as well as he who borrows, may be involved 
at last in common ruin. 

The civil government of Isle-Royale and of St. John's Island 
(Prince Edward's) was modelled on that of Canada. The com- 
mandant, like the governor of Louisiana, was subordinate to 
the governor-general, resident at Quebec. Feudality was never 
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introduced to Isle-KoysJe, as the king refused to constitute any 
seigniories there. 

The re-founder of Isle-Royale was succeeded as commandant by 
M. St. Ovide. In 1620, Mr. Richard was nominated British gov- 
ernor of Acadia and Newfoundlahd. Jealous of the intercourse 
of his subjects with the people of Isle-Royale, he issued an arbi- 
trary edict against it. He also required the men of French race 
under his jurisdiction to take an oath of all^iance to the British 
king within four months. M. St. Ovide interposed, and admo- 
nished the parties thus put under compulsion, that if they con- 
formed, they would soon be obliged to forego their religion, 
and that their children would be taught to renounce it. The 
British, he further told them, would enslave those who yielded ; add- 
ing,that even French huguenots were shunnedby British protestants, 
fte. The inhabitants (wiser than their adviser) contented them- 
selves with reminding Mr. Richard, that they had decided to re- 
main in the country only on condition of having their nationality 
respected ; that their presence in the island was advantageous to 
its new masters, in thi^ respect, if for no other, that it was out of re- 
gard for the French residents that the Mic-Macs and other aborigi- 
nes let the English live in repose, they being allies of the French 
only, and averse to English ways : finally, that if these two anti- 
pathies, civilized and savage, conjoined against British domination, 
it might be imperilled by them some day. Mr. Richard, moved 
or not by these considierations, took alarm on hearing that M. de 
St. Ovide had made arrangements to receive all deserters from 
Acadia and Newfoundland in St. John's Isle, and gave up his pro- 
ject of enforced Anglijication, 

The island just named, discovered in 1497 by Cabot, lies in the 
gulf of St. Lawrence; it extends, from E. to W. in a somewhat 
curvilinear shape and is about 134 miles long j its area 2160 square 
miles ; in breadth it varies, from 1 mile only to 34 miles. It is 
separated from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick by Northumber- 
land Strait, which in the narrowest parts is hardly more than ten 
miles wide. Its soil is fertile, and there are good pasture-lands 
in it. Till times posterior to that of the treaty of Utrecht, its 
merits had been overlooked. In 1719, a company was formed in 
France, in view of clearing the interior and establishing fisheries 
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on the coasts. This project was bom of John Law's specnlationff, 
when the Mississippi bubble was blown so disastrously for Franca. 
The count de St. Pierre, premier groom of the chamber to the 
duchess of Orleans, was at the head of the enterprise. The king 
conceded to him, along with the isle of St. John, the Magdalen group, 
and Miscou. Unhappily, personal interest, which had first brought 
the associates togethw, getting misdirected, all the parties want- 
ing to be directors without needful experience in business, a fall out 
took place, and the project fell to the ground. St. John's Isle 
then fell into the oWivion whence it had been drawn momentarily; 
and therein remained till the year 1749, when a number of Aca- 
dians, evading the British yoke, began to settle there.* 

* " This island contains 965,000 aeres of excellent land, so free from 
stone as not to yield sufficient for building purposes. It contains 6*7 
townships, with about 10,000 inhabitants. It forms a separate govern- 
ment. The whole area of the island exceeds 1,000,^000 acres ; and as 
there are no very lofty mountains, there are abundance of wood and 
many little lakes and streams ; it is fertile and inhabitable throughout. 
The climate is softer and milder than that of Canada, without the fogs 
of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia ; and the health and longevity of thft 
inhabitants are remarkable.^' Judge Halibubtos. — JB. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LAW^S SYSTEM— CONSPIRACY OP THE NATCHEZ. 

1712-1731. 

Notices of Loaisiana and its inhabitants. — M. Crozat^s monopoly. — Civil 
governraent re-constituted.-Xa Coutume de ParU introduced as a legal 
code, — ^Abortive attempts to originate a trade with New Mexico. — Traf- 
fie among the aboriginal tribes, shared with the British colonists.—* 
The Natchez tribe exterminated by the French. — M. Crozat throws up 
his trading privileges in disgust ; they are transferred to the Western 
Company, as re-instituted in favour of John Law and others. — Notices 
of this adventurer ; rise, progress, and fall of his banking and colo- 
nizing schemes, known as the Mississippi System. — Personal changes 
in the colonial administration. — New Orleans founded, in 1*718, by M. 
de Bienville. — ^New organization of the provincial government. — Im- 
migration of the West India Company's colonists ; the miserable fate 
of most of them. — Notices of divers French settlements. — War between 
France and Spain ; its ori^n and course. — Capture and re-capture of 
Pensacola. — At the peace, the latter restored to Spain. — Recompenses 
to the Louisianian military and naval officers. — Treaties with the 
Chickasaws and Natchez. — Hurricane of Sept. 12, 1722. — Charlevoix 
recommends missions, and his advice is adopted. — Louisianian trade 
transferred to the Company of the Indies, after the collapse of Law's 
company. — M. Perrier, a naval lieutenant, appointed governor of the 
province. — Most of the aboriginal tribes conspire to exterminate all 
the French colonists. — The Natchez perform the first act of this 
tragedy, with savage dissimulation and barbarity, but too precipi- 
tately, happily for the remainder of the intended victims. — Stem 
reprisals of the French. — A few concluding words on the polity of the 
West India Company in Louisiana ; which is fain to render up its 
modern privileges therein to the king. 

Whilst France was engaged in fortifying Cape Breton, the most 
adventurous of her people were extending the colonization of those 
immense regions through which the lower Mississippi flows. A& 
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the fame of her name was first sounded in the far west of New 
France by bom Canadians, the most conspicuous personages who 
now figured on the scene in Louisiana were also natives of the 
Laurentian provinces. 

The second site chosen for a head settlement of Louisiana, served 
its purpose no better than the first. Mobile was soon found to be 
as unsuitable as Biloxi ; and the colonists were removed from the 
latter to the Isle-Dauphine, which D' Iberville had named Massa- 
cre Island, owing to the number of human bones he found there, 
scattered about. This hapless island is little more than a large 
sand-bank, but it was selected for its seaward position, and irom 
its containing a good haven. 

We had occasion to mention, incidentally, in one of our preced- 
ing pages, the name of Antoine Crozat.* He had been a success- 
ful merchant, and now held a high office in the department of 
finances at Paris, In 1712, he obtained from the court a patient 
for excludve mining in Louisiana, with a monopoly for sixteen 
years of the whole trade of that colony, the king reserving to 
himself its civil and military government. M. de la Mothe had 
just been nominated governor, in place of the deceased M. de Mays ; 
M, Duclos, present commissaire-ordonnateury replacing M. d' Arte- 
guette, who had returned to France. A " superior council," of 
two members and a recorder (grejffier), with power to add to its 
numbers, was constituted for three years, with jurisdiction civil 
and criminaL Its jurisprudence was to be that known as the 
Coutunie ds Paris, no Other being then recognised in New 
France, 

M. de la Mothe-Oadillac, whom M. Crozat had conjoined with 
him in carrying out his trading enterprises, did not reach the 
colony till 1713, The double duties be had undertaken to per- 
iPorm were inconsi^nt in nature with each other ; and their con- 
junction was of evil augury for the colony. On his arrival he 
found the inhabitants leading a wretched existence in one of the 



* This millionaaire was ennobled afterwards, as Marquis da Ghsltel, 
There is an elementary work on geography, compiled expressly for the 
use of a daughter of that financier, bj the abbe Le Frangois, and known 
to most French academies, in former times, as the ^^ G^ographle de 
Crozat" DicU da Daies.^B, 
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finest countries in tLe world, for want of a eircnlating medfom, 
ftnd means for disposing of their produoe. The governor tamed 
his first attention to the formation of cotnmercial relations with 
the neighbouring American settlements, especially those belonging 
to Spain. Witti this view, he despatched a vessel, laden with 
merchandize, to Vera Cruz. The viceroy of Mexico, faithftil to 
the exohisive system of his nation and the times, ordered the vets^ 
flel away. Cadillac, not discouraged, made a second attempt by 
means of M. Juch^eau de St. Denis, one of the hardiest Canadian 
adventurers of the day, and a resident of Louisiana during four, 
teen previous years. 

While thus seeking a trade with Mexico, the governor courted 
^ traffic in peltry with the Natchez and other tribes of the Missis- 
sipp, among whom his agents found Virginians already resorting, 
partly for the same purpose, partly for courting alliances of the 
savages for British interests. The French, on their side, purisued 
the like policy ; and a perilous rivalry of the two races of colonists, 
temporarily convenient but permanently hurtful, forthwith arose 
in the soulhem colonies of France and Britain, such as had loftg 
existed in other parts of the continent. Thus the Alabamans- 
ihe Choctas, and other tribes, become inimical to the Carolinians, 
fell upon their settlements and committed great ravages ; while Ihe 
Natchez, in 1716j spirited against the French, were on thfe 
point of exterminating them by a suddenly inflicted blow. De- 
tected in their plot, M. de Bienville entered their country and 
forced them to be so submissive as to build, under his ordersj a for- 
tress for a French garrisoUj intended as a post of observation. 
%his post, called Fort Rosalie, in compliment to Madame Pont- 
ehartrain, was erected on a bluff of the Mississippi. 

In 1715, M. de Tisn^ laid the foundations of Nachitoches, on 
the right bank of the Red River. At this time, Louisianian trade 
was anything but flourishing in the hands of Crozat and his agents. 
Before his monopoly began, the inhabitants of Mobile and Isle- 
Dauphine exported provisions, wood, and peltry, to France, Pen- 
sacola, Martinique, and St. Domingo ; receiving in return articles for 
barter with the natives, with other needful commodities and luxu- 
ries. Crozat's monopoly put a stop to this unshackled intercourse. 
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Ships from the Antilles ceased to frequent the port. Private ships 
were prohibited from going to Pensacola, whence the colonists had 
derived all their specie : whatever overplus produce they had, they 
were obliged to sell to Crozat's agents at such prices as the latter 
chose to put upon them. The rates of their tariff for peltry were 
fixed so low, that the hunters preferred to send them to Canada, 
or to the British colonies. Instead of imputing the evil plight of 
his affairs, the necessary result of such injustice, to his own pur- 
blind policy, M. Crozat complained to the ministry against other 
parties, as the cause of it all ; but finding that no attention was 
paid to him, and that he was not able to form an arrangement 
with the Mexicans to take his goods for supplies of the precious 
metals, he threw up his patent in disgust, and it was soon after- 
wards handed over to the chief director of the renovated company 
of the French West Indies. [This was the famous John Law, of 
Lauriston.*] 

From the time of Ferdinand de Soto, who visited the Missis- 
sippian region in 1539, it had become a fond tradition that its 
subsoil abounded in gold and silver. D'Iberville's reports had 
latterly tended to confirm these time-honoured illusions. Law, 
confiding in the reality of Louisianian wealth or not, now determi- 
ned to turn the popular belief to account. He began by forming 
a bank of circulation in Paris (the first known to France), with a 
capital of forty million livres. Having ingratiated himself with 
the r^ent duke of Orleans (being an accomplished man, of courtly 
manners), he obtained the privilege, for twenty years, by edicts 
dated May 2nd and 10th, 1716, of issuing notes to be cashed at 
sight with specie. A sound system of credit, much wanted ill 
France, would have resulted from this enterprise, had its opera- 

m\ _ I . ■ . I I I' ' -~ 

* In much of this chapter, the editor has had recourse to various au- 
thorities for most of the particulars in it regarding Law's Bank and 
the Mississippi scheme. This is stated, if only in justice to M. Garneau. 
Law, who was one of the most able, and not the least honest financiers of 
his time, aspired to the honour of founding a national bank in France ; 
thus rivalling his countryman, William Paterson, the projector of the Bank 
of England and the Bank of Scotland. Law, born in 1681, was son of 
a goldsmith in Edinburgh. He died poor, at Venice, in 1729. — B. 
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tions beeii kept within the prescribed bounds ; but this does not 
seem to have been the intention of its projector, or of his patrons 
at court. It was but a pilot-balloon for what was to follow. 

At this time the finances of France were in a deplorable state. 
Bills on the royal treasury Were negotiable at only half their nom- 
inal value. The regent, by way of raising funds, created, in 
an edict dated March 12, 1716, a chamber of inquest for the pros- 
ecution of peculating farmers-general and others suspected of hav" 
ing become too rich at the expense of the state. Several of these 
were condemned, arbitrarily, to make restitutions ; but, by dexte- 
rous evasions or collusions with their prosecutors, only a small sum 
was realized from an act of extra-legal procedure,bearing the discredit 
of being totally opposed to legitimate jurisprudence. This odious 
device having thus practically failed, the regent was well disposed 
to further Law's projects, as part of his plan was to take in ex- 
change for the actions of his bank when extended, the government 
" promises to pay," not depreciated by 50 per cent., but at par. 
Next year. Law obtained, as we have intimated above, titles to 
the trading and mining monopoly in Louisiana renounced by 
Crozat, also the dormant privileges of the " Castor '* or Canada Com- 
pany, formed in 1710, of the St. Domingo association (1698), of 
the Senegal and Guinea Companies, of the Chinese Company 
(1700), and of the old West India Company. Whatever advan- 
tages might accrue from a monopoly of trade with those countries 
were hypothecated for the security of those who took shares in an 
association called the " Mississippi Company," with a capital of 
100 millions of livres, which was made an adjunct of the bank. 

By an edict dated Dec. 4, 1718, the regent erected his two-fold 
establishment as the Banque RoyaUj or State Bank of France. 
Dec. 27, an edict (arrit) prohibited any re-payment of more than 
600 livres in silver. This made paper that was out all the more 
needful for circulation, and occasioned further emissions. Yet 
people were so infatuated as to continue depositing their coined 
money, receiving shares and bank^paper in exchange. By Dec. 1, 
1719, there were 640 million livres of the latter in the hands of 
the public. Dec. 11, an edict was issued, prohibiting the bank 
oflBoers from re-paying more than 300 livres in gold, or ten in 
silver, at one time. Public confidence now b^n to give way. 
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By way of restoiing it, the chief director, Law, was nominated con* 
troller-general of the royal finances : he having been naturalized 
on renouncing protestantism. 

At one time, when public madness was at the highest, the stock 
of the Mississippi Company rose in price to 2050 per cent. ; and 
150 million livres were added to its capital. But, when the tidei 
turned, their nominal value sank ahnost as rapidly as it rose. 

In 1719-20, several foreign merchants having obtained large 
quantities of the "royal bank " paper, at a depreciated rate, 
contrived to obtain specie for them at the institution, and thua 
stripped France of a large amount of its coin. Public discon- 
tent was now rife, and the regent, to appease it, deprived Law of 
his post in the finances, but continued him in his situation as 
head of the Bank and West India Company. The device was now, 
resorted to, of selling parcels of land in Louisiana, delivery goa-. 
ranteed by the company. A tract of one square league was rated, 
at 3000 livres. A few French capitalists thus acquired illusory- 
right to enormous expanses of wilderness. To peo|de these, all 
the vagabonds who then infested Paris were taken up, and placed; 
in ward ; the streets were also cleared of public women, who were 
put in prison ; both species of colonists were thus detained till 
they could be shipped. By and by the archers (armed police) 
began to impress honest burgesses and respectable artisans, in view 
of obtaining ransoms for their release. Their friends rose upon 
the archers, killed some, and maltreated others. Impressment of 
the citizens thereupon ceased. 

An edict dated May 21, 1720, ordained, that a monthly re- 
duction should take place of the shares and notes of the West 
India Company and Koyal Bank. This edict was recalled 24 
hours afterwards, but too late to prevent a panic and a run. The 
r^nt dismissed Law, and put the bank under the direction of the 
duke d'Antin and some councillors of the parliament of Paris. 
This transference did not still the storm of public indignation 
against Law, who took refuge in the Palais-Koyal, where the 
r^ent resided. Crowds broke into its courts, demanding the death 
of " the impostor who had ruined France." The people being 
driven out by force, three persons were crushed in the passages. 
Those in the streets, seeing Law's carriage pass by, ruined 
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upon it, thiokiogKe might be within ; but finding it empty, they 
djBmolished the innocent yehiele.* 

The regent righUy thinking Law's life not safe if he remainecl 
any longer in Paris, sent him to one of the royal seats in the 
country. Some of the many courtiers who were enriched by ob- 
taining bank shares irasn. him and selling out in time, were grate- 
ful enough to find meana for getting him across the eastern fron- 
tiers, whereupon he found an asylum at Brussels, leaving a nation, 
b^gared which he had pretended to enrich. Shortly thereafter^ a 
council of regency wrasholden, in which it waa ascertained, that 
2,700,000,000 Hyres in bank-bills had been issued, 1,200,000,000 
of which amount were, unsanctioned by any royal ordinance ; but 
which the regent had privately empowered Law U> issue, (osten- 
siWy,) to retrieve th^ credit of the state.* 

While these disastrous speculations, for whiph Louisiana was 
made a nominal handle, were going on, a change of administra- 
tion took place in the. colpny ; M. de la Mothe-Cadillac being 
Quperi^^d by M. de Bienville, now appointed comoiandant gene-, 
ral of the province; while M» Hubert superseded M. Duclos as 
conmiiMaire'i)r<hnnateya', The settlements, now established were 
Bilpxi (once more the oapitjJ), Mobile, Natchez, and Nachito- 
ches. The Isle-Dauphine was abandoned perforce, its haven 
havii^g been silted up. by the action of the waves, for Tlsle-aux- 
Yaisfeaujc. It now began to be. thought that a site for a river- 
port, rather than a sea-haven, would be advantageous ; and M. de 
Bienville found what he considered a suitable place about 100 
miles up the Mississippi. Li 1718, he wpnt thither with some 
carpenters and smuggling salters, and laid th^ first planks of a^ 



♦ The premier president of parliament was^ the fiy&t to announce this 
act of popalar vengeance in his court, which, he did in the following 
impromptu couplet: — 

" Messieurs, messieurs ! bonne nouYelle ; 

Le carrosse de Law est r^duit en cannelle." 
(Good news, my friends I Law's cozening tricks 
Have made his coach b^ smashed in sticks.) 
Whereupon all the members rose, in great joy ; one of them asking, 
" Have they indeed torn Law in pieces ? " J.- A, Dulaubi : Histoire de 
Paris, — ^B. 
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Tillage in marshy ground, — a Canadian thus founding the west- 
ern capital of the United StateSv He named the place New 
Orleans, in honour of the r^ent of Fnuace, and appointed M. 
de Pailloux to take charge of it; but the seat of government 
was not transferred thither till the year 17!23. 

When the re-constituted West India Company (Law's) took pos- 
session of the colony, Bienville was continued in office, and con- 
stituted the company's resident director ; and other appointments 
were made. In spring 1718, eight hundred persons, including 
the impressed colonists mentioned above, were embarked in three 
ships at La Kochelle, and despatched to Louisiana. Several 
gentlemen (jgentiUhonvmes) and retired military officers came 
along with this rabble j the regent having promised to invest 
them with colonial dukedoms, marquisates, countships, &c. To 
Law himself was assigned an estate, four square leagues in extent, 
at Arkansas, which was constituted as a duchy, for peopling 
which he gathered 1,500 Germans and Provencals as his vassals. 
He intended to send 6,000 more, but was prevented by the sudden 
collapse oi his " system," Of the first-mentioned band, numbers 
dispersed before the time of embarkation at Lorient \ and the 
rest were not shipped till the year 1721, when they were de- 
spatched by the other directors of the West India Company. 
Packed in the transports pell-mell, they were disgorged from 
them on the strand at Biloxi, where no preparation had been 
made to receive them. There were no proper means of transport 
there, to convey them up the river or elsewhere ; provisions fail- 
ed ; some found means to support life by gathering shell-fish, but 
in the end, more than 500 perished of hunger. A company of 
Swiss soldiers, with its officers, escaped the general calamity by 
marching off bodily to Carolina. 

Although the West India Company had exerted a disturbing, 
not a quickening influence on the colony, it still used the exorbi- 
tant powers granted to its expelled chief. The monopoly had 



• The above account of the " Mississippi Scheme," which preluded 
the " South-Sea bubble," blown in England nearly at the same time, is 
taken partly from Dulaurb's History of Paris, and other well-accredited 
French sources.-^J?. 
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alisadj cost 25 milliims. /^ The company's administrators," says 
Baynal, " who made those eoiormous advances, had Uie silly pre- 
tension to direct ilk Paris enterprises which could rightly be shaped 
in the New World only. From their bureaus they laid out 
tbe course to be followed by ev^y ooloniat^in a way subseryient to 
their own monopoly, «id to thiE^ only. To hide ihe deplorable 
state of the settlements from the public eye, they made no seru 
pla to intercept letters sent home by the sufferers." 

The resident authorities had demanded a laige immigration of 
agricultural settlers ; but besides that France was not over popu- 
lated after the exhausting wars it had gone through, its feudal 
qpstem put obstftdes in the way of such a transfer of human 
mosoles and sinem ) The nobility, landed gentary, and clergy, 
whose hierarchs were chiefs in the government, and principal 
lords of the scdl, were noways inclined to make a present to the 
New World of those rural vassals who made their possessions 
woiDth ike having. Neither, at buj time, were the peasantry of 
Fiance inclined toleasre their native country for America. 

Nevsertheles^ the iJU-4ireoted attempts at extended colonization 
invreoent years: wern ndt entirely without isome favorable results ; 
and from thk time for ward,, the possession of liOuLsiana waa se- 
dnred to the mother country. Besides the fiiife chief settlements 
already enumerated, the founds^ons,0f others were laid at Yasous 
B&ton-Rouge, Bayagoubs, JBoofes^Blancs, Pointe-Coup^, the 
Eivi^e-Noire, PaskarC^nka, atid some even towards the IlHnoig. 
These nuclei of as many colonies were widely erpread, but most 
<tf:t&Bm attained prosp^ty* , 

Whale the proj^c^s of Law w^ei ; Stsimng France of the '^ sinews 
ofi war," hostilities suddenly broke :out with Spain in an un- 
expected manner* This was occasioned throu^ a- conspiracy, 
gotiup by Cardinal Alberoni, porime^minister of Spain, the abb^ 
Porto-Carxero, and flfifme Fteneh intrigujers, including the Cardinal 
deiPoMgnac and the IKic de. Maine^ a bastard son c^ Louis XIY. 
The^ject. u^ view was to deprive the duke of Orleans of the 
rege&ey of France, Jkodcdn^ it on Philip V, Bourbon king of 
Spain. Its detection v^as Mowed ; by a revolt of seme of the 
mA^ ial Brittany ; &r& of whom: w^ capitally punished, and 
others exiled. 

Vol. n— d 
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The regent, early in 1719, declared war against Spain, whioli 
had not a single ally, and had hoth France and Britain to en* 
counter as enemies, on land and sea. Marshal Berwick (illegiti- 
mate son of James II) invaded Spain with a French army ; the 
British beat the Spanish fleets at sea ; and an expedition, com- 
manded by M. de ChUteaugoay, with a land-force of French sol- 
diers, Canadians, and savages, aided by three ships of war, under 
M. de S^rigny, invested and took Pensacola, after an obstin- 
ate resistance. But in June, the same year, the Spaniards sent 
sufficient forces to re-take the place, and M. de Chfiteauguay had 
to deliver it up. 

The viceroy of Mexico, encouraged by this re-capture, resolved 
to expel the French from the seaboard of the Gulf. Accordingly, 
he despatched Don Carascora, who had re-taken Pensacola, to 
attack the French at TIsle-Dauphine and Mobile; but he was 
repulsed in both places by Messrs. Vilinville and S^rigny. 

The colonists once more turned their eyes on Pensacola, the 
permanent possession of which they had long coveted. Commo- 
dore Desnots arriving with five ships of war at the Isle-Dauphine, 
a council of war was called, and it was decided to attack that set- 
tlement by sea and land. September 17, 1719, Desnots forced a 
passage into the harbour, and captured the Spanish vessels moored 
inside. M. de Bienville, with a land-force, assailing the defensive 
works of the town, it was surrendered next day. The French 
took 1200 to 1500 prisoners, and dismantled the works all but the 
chief fort, leaving in it a small garrison. 

After this exploit, the ministry accorded honours and promotions 
to those who had distinguished themselves (chiefly Canadians) in 
the wars of the colony. As Louisiana owed its foundation to them 
at first, so to them was its conservation due. Messrs. Bienville, 
S^rigny, Saint-Denis, Vilinville, and Ch&teaoguay, were the chief 
parties whose merits were thus practically acknowledged. 

The Spanish government soon grew tired of causeless hostili* 
ties, by which the nation guned no credit and reaped no advan- 
tage. As peace was signed February 17, 1720, and France de- 
dared war January 2, 1719, it was well that what ought to have 
had no beginning, had so prompt an ending. Alberoni, the causer 
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of all the miflcbief^ was expelled from Spain. In terms of a stipu- 
lation in the treaty, Pensacola was restored to the Spaniards. 

Shortly thereafter, the colonists constrained the Ghiokasaws and 
the Natchez, who had taken advantage of the armed force being 
absent to commit depredations, into terms of peace. 

On the 12th September, 1722, a hurricane passed over the co- 
lony, leaving death and desolation behind it. The waves of the 
seaboard, driven inland to an immense distance, flooded the coun- 
try, and washed away most of Biloxi and New Orleans. 

Up to this time, no proper provision had been made for the cure 
of souls in Louisiana. The pious Charlevoix, after visiting the 
colony, and remarking this want, called the attention of the court 
to it in 1723 ; urging upon the ministry, that " the conversion of 
the American aborigines was always the chief motive of the kings 
of France, for extending their domination in the New World ; 
while the experience of nearly two centuries had proved, that the 
surest means of securing native attachment to the French was to 
hnpart to the savages witil whom they had to do the €k)spel of 
jOhrist Independent of the spiritual fruit thence resulting, it 
was important for worldly polity's sake that the presence of a mis- 
sionary among each of the tribes, whose character the natives must 
needs respect, to watch and report any intrigues against the French 
going on, was as effective as a garrison of observation, and far cheaper 
to the state." This last consideration was doubtiess that which 
had most weight with the irreligious majority of the Regent's ca- 
binet, which responded forthwith to the call made upon it, by 
sending out a number of Capucins and Jesuits to " evangelise the 
savages,'* (and dispose them to be r^ardM of French interests.) 
M. Perrier, nominated to supersede M. de Bienville, arrived in 
October, 1726. The colony was then in a tranquil state, both as to 
its interior and exterior relations ; but in the latter r^ard a storm 
against it was arising. The aborigines of the Mississipju valley, 
who in general recdved the first visits of the Europeans with 
&vour or in a neutral spirit, finding that in proportion as they ex- 
tended their settiement the former paid less and less r^ard to na- 
tive r^hts or pretennons— the tribesof the r^ons between the Ohio 
and th^ Ghilf of Mexico were now all ready, we say, at short notice 
or none, to take up aims against those whom they looked upon as 
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laterlopiDg tuRupers. Add to ihis feeUng of ejumitjvio Enrppesiui 
in general among UiQ several tiibesfy the dbanoes presented of finall j 
oyercoming in detail the common* egaemj, wi^h present ^vantages 
guperaddedy through Uie pditioal and kuding liyalries of the men 
of British and Fc9neh Kaoe settled in or firequentiAg^ conntiy 
which, was not theirs by natural r^t. For reasons^od or. bad, 
ve repeat, the Chidcaaa'Wff had beeeme in the south-vest; rel^tiyelj 
to. the Frendi and British oolonists, what the Iroquois were in ^ 
north-east of the qpper ooiitinent of America. The result was^ ,at th^ 
present time^ a eonspira^ to fall unawares upon the Freneh^ and 
massacre ihem. all at a {MreeoDcerted signal giyen» . Th^ Chiefca^aw^^ 
the only people of the Louisianian tribea whom the French ha4 
not been aUe to render faYOim^ble, if prime moyens b\ th^ plp^ 
were not to be. alone in carrying it out, ftir all the. other tribes^ 
with the exeepticm ,pf the Arkansas, the Illinois, and the T<HUca|s^ 
(finends of Ihe Fti^ieh, and not let into the se^et) wer^ in league 
with the Chiciiiasaw^Ef, to compass the perdition of the proyince. 

The colonists were felicitating themselyes on the calm tha;ir 
reigned around them, when .a selfish d^nonetiation cf.the Natehev^ 
in nu^ antidipation of the.int^ided catastrophe, became the.mean^ 
of ayerting it, bat only to a limited extent. A bar^,.|iUed with 
proyisions and mmt)handize.f<;Nr the Hse of the people at the -prin- 
cipal e(^onial estal^iahm^t among these sayages, was eagerly eo- 
yeted by them on its arriyal. To paye theyr^ to its sei^urp, 
tbey got up a hunting pa^y pretending that they wai^d to^ j^ch 
core game for M. de Chep^,. the goyernQr^;to feast the party whc» 
had come with the. M^es for his people* Haying jHroeured f jrofi» 
ihe^ latter guns ^pd Mnunitian for the luse aUegedy early, in tbcf 
1pKM^^r(^ the 28lh d|ky of Koyembery 1729^ they weie swan^ng 
abQuV'.A4 Jllaee; preparing <aa'ihey said'to^take to theiwoods; bu| 
pmnipu^. sounding: a cbaunt, in affeioted honour o£ .the •goyerjH^or'g 
gseets^ Whidb pnyyedlto bea eoi^ of deith. At it ^igptsl igiiieii by 
ft&ehief of the:Natche)i,.^o eaUed hisHelf a.descendaot^ th# Sun^ 
tiffeeshot8w«re fired, as ^ preliminary; and then his men, scatteared 
about the town, fell upon the Frem^ nearest to: them, and in a 
ftw minutes' time two hundred men were butchered in the £^|$ 
w near th^ dwdlings, , Only about a score of the nuile colonists, 
with a few of thcfir (jRcigKoeSy eeyend of dte formar more^ less 
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1»riotid]f kati, wafnwed^ to OKape. Sixty women, 1 50 ehildren, and 
MOBt of the bkc^ were made eapfiire. Sevenl of tiie prisonen 
Were aftnirarai tot'Uiied to death. 

While the rfax^fiter was in progress, the Natdiei chief was 
aeatod under ib» Company *8 tobaooo-ehed, t^ng things yeiy cooUy. 
The head of M. de Chepar — ^who dnring life reposed unlimited 
Mlh in his mwrdeters — washrooght in ; ^so, in saceession, those 
of his offieeni, And set in a ghasdy row. The heads <^ the ocmi- 
Blonalty were pitdied into a pale iadiseriminately. The first 
encdanght awer^ reAigees were sought out from their hiding^aoes. 
Pregmat women were ripped up ; and the eries of ehildren stilled 
wiih the hatdiet, as being impcHiiunate and tronUeeome to the 
eiayers of iheir patents. The persons of some of ihe female vic- 
tims wers Idbused preriouriy to thdr immolation. The Natohei 
butehers were eneouraged to proceed with predictions that the yic- 
tiSM would: not be avenged by thdr compatriots, the chief assuring 
his moA that the Frendi in all paits of the country where they 
Were setlied, had been subjected to the mime treatment already ; and 
th»t the Britffih were cUxnU io take their place,* 

. * The foregoing nanatioa of the " plot of the Natchez,'' is trans- 
lated textoail/. M. Garoeaa, in samming up bis statements, makes the 
foUowing strictures, which, even if deserved, are certainly oat of plaoe, 
as. there were no "English colonists" located within several hundred 
inlles of the Lonisianian French or of the aborigines of the Mississippi, so 
early as the year 1729 : " We have seen with what jealousy the English 
colcaista saw the French settlements extending along the St. Lawrence 
to the g^reat lakes ; this jealousy had no bounds when they saw the 
French take possession of the great Mississippi valley. They infused 
distrust aad hatred of the French in the savage mind ; they depicted 
them as greedy traders, who would sCon seize the whole territory, and 
•zpel the aativeB. By degrees, fear and wrath entered the "hearts of the 
sadres,' naturally proud and jferocious ; and they resolved to rid them- 
sArcs of eacroachmg aliens, who were daily extending their settlements.** 
If . Qamrau has omitted to state what were the colonies which indulged 
§A the above nefhrions diplomacy j also, who were the agents employed 
m it on the present occasion. He has also overlooked a passage ger- 
mane to the subject in the inaugural discourse delivered before the 
" Historical Society '^ of Louisina by the President,H.A.Bullard,Esq.,Jan. 
13, 1836 ; which was couched in these few pregnant words : " The 
massacre of the French by the Natchez, which led to the extermination 
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The news of this massacre reached New Orleans^ Deeember 
2nd. The goyemor, M. Perrier, immediately sent an officer im 
warn the colonists on hoth sides of the Mississippi of their danr 
ger ; and to observe the moyements of the natives in the svnrownd- 
ing country. Bat the precipitation of the Natohei had probablj 
retarded rather than hastened the consHmmation of the general 
massacre. The Ghaotas, who had joined in the plot only for tbft 
sake of the spoil expected to aocrue by pillaging the colonial esta* 
blishments, would not come forward ;. or, lather, they indined t9 
join the Fren^ in avenging it on th^r common CBemieSy the 
Natchez. Other tribes implioated^ finding the colonisis on their 
gaard, also held back. The Yasous, not so prudent^ attacked the 
fort erected in their territory, and killed all within, 17 personam 
The entire tribe was, in consequenoe, exterminated. The Arkasr 
sas, a potent nation, always attadied to the Fren^^ idil npon 
the Corrois and the Sionx, both parties to the conspiraey, and 
massacred th^n to the last man. These reprisals, the preseaice of a 
corps of armed mesk, and the intrendunent o^ the eoncesnons of 
land, re-assured the colonists of their future safety ; and enabled 
the governor to send Major Loubois, with a colonial corps, to wage 
war on the Natchez territory ; he would have gone tiiithw himself^ 
but for doubts he had of the fidelity of the blacks at New Orieans:. 
He was now secure of the alliance of the Illinois, the Arkansas, the 
Offagoulas, the Tonioas, the Nachitochesy and the aid^ as auxilia- 

of that tribe, was provoked bj tke airoelotts atteiapt,. hj tW coMman* 
dant, to destroy their village at St. Catherine^, in order ta muux th^ 
lasid to KU own planiationJ^ Mr. BuUasd added^ that '^Neither the 
French nor the Spanish gavernmeat recognized im the Indians any prt« 
mitive title to the land over vrluoh they hunted, nor even to the spot on 
which their permanent dwellings were fixed. They were- often grantees 
of lands for very limited extents, not exceeding a league square, eover^ 
ing their village. They were sometimes permitted to sell out their an- 
oient possessions^ and had a now looaUty assigned themi. Mas^ titles 
of that kind exist at the present tinue, and have been subjects of judicial 
decision *, but the policy of extinguishing the primitive Indian: tiile,. aa 
it is called, by purchase, which prevailed universallj among the English 
colonists, appears to have been wholly unknown to the French and ^mi* 
niards in Louisiana." Hutoricai ColUetion* qf LouUiana^ Part I^ pk 2!^ 
New York, 1846*— £. 
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ries, of the ChaetaeL Louisiana was not only safe, bnt in a condi- 
tion to torn the tables upon its enemj. Unfortunately, Loubois* 
soldiers were an undisciplined and disorderly band, and could not 
form a junction with M. Lesueur at a time and place appointed. In 
o6nsequence, the latter, at the head of 700 Chactas, advanced 
without waiting tor Loubois, attacked the Natohez, and de- 
feated theoL The surviving Natohez took r^uge in two palisaded 
posts, wherein they were beleaguered by Loubois, who had brought 
four cannon with him ; but they w^re so poorly worked, that 
little impression was made upon the Natohez' defences. The 
Chactas, wearied with the siege, threatened to withdraw ; and as 
it could not be carried on without their aid, the colonists consented 
to raise it, upon the besi^d delivering up the women and children 
of the colony whom they had kept as prisoners. This termination 
of a campaign intended to wreak signal vengeance on their captors, 
who had idso made them widows and orphans, was looked upon 
as little better than a defeat by the men of the colony ; but it was 
chiefly due to the inefficiency of the soldiery sent, added to the 
impaUence and self-sufficiency of the Ghactas. The governor had 
to explain this at head-quarters, justifying what had been done and 
left undone, by the critical circumstances of the case. Add to 
ail, that the Chickasaws were still dangerously inimical, though as 
yet covertly only, to the colonists, striving to detach other tribes 
from the French allianee ; while, on t^e other hand, the Chactas, 
although earnestly solicited by the British, whose overtures were 
accompanied by rich presents, refused to change sides, and swore 
inviolable fidelity to M. Perrier. 

The retreat of Loubois greatly emboldened the Natohez tribes ; 
but the insolence they manifested in consequence led to their ruin. 
The governor, in Dec. 1730, formed a corps 600 strong, at Baya- 
goulas, composed of soldiers from France and colonial militiamen ; 
with which he ascended the river in barges, and appeared, Jan. 
20, 1731, before the two forts Loubois had failed to teke. Alarm- 
ed at their appearance, the Natohez being thus taken unawares, and 
few in number at the time, asked for terms of surrender ; Perrier 
detained their envoy. The besieged then offered to leave the place 
unarmed if their lives were spared. This was agreed to; but 
they were detained as prisoners, all but twenty who escaped ; and 
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nfWwardfi, aloDg with ^' ike descendant df the Sim/' sent to St. 
DimiiDgo as slaves. This chie^ who had long geyemed the 
Natchez nation, died at Gape Fran^ais a few months afterwards. 
The fate of a personage they regarded aa a kind of diyinity ee 
exasperated his subjects, that they flew to arms, and they fonght tliie 
French with a persevering courage which they had never evinced 
before. After some minor combats in which they had the worst 
of it, M. St. Denis signally defeated them, all their chiefls beii^ 
among the killed. Those who escaped this rout took refuge 
with the Chickasaws ; who, in adopting them, became heirs of tile 
hatred of their nation to the French, and vindicators of their 
wrongs. 

Thus finished a war which led to a revolution in the affairiB <^ 
Hie association then mronopolising the trade of the province 6f 
Louisiana. The West India Company, long defunct, was sue- 
oeeded, in 1723, by the Company of the Indies, with the duke of 
Orleans for governor, and a jurisdiction extending over all the co> 
lonies of France, whether in Asia, Africa, or America. The latter 
association, become discredited as well as impoverished by the in- 
surrection of the savage tribes,-r-suppre88ed without much <^ its 
aid, thanks to the energy and talent of M. Perrot, — ^in 1731 gave 
up to the king its chartered privil^s in Louisiana and the Elinois 
country. The policy of the Company while suzerain in iiie 
colony, may be judged of by the fact, that in order to put in its 
interest the governor and the intendant, it granted to both yeariy 
gratuities (entered in their books, still extant), also allowed them a 
percentage on whatever produce was sent to France. Such a 
corrupt system could not work well either for tbe association or 
the state ; but least of all, for colonial benefit. 



CHAPTER II. 

DISOOVBRT OF' TBB EODE:^ HJQfVKTAIlIB, 

1713-1744. ■ 

Siaia of Gitnada; r^fpiiiQB effected and projected hy M. de Vaadfenil.**-^ 
JBiyalfj of France and BrlUiKai in America.— ^Th0 frontier question 4 
jwertain limits of Acadia. — The Abenaqnls' teriitprieei.T-SosjUlitles 
jbetween that tribe and the New-Englanders, — Murder, of Pere Rasie. 

—Frontiers of western New France Encroachments on the Indian 

tertitorieB. — P'laas Of Messrs. Hunter and Burnet.— ^E^ttMtshments, 
4Mie at Niagara by the French, on^e at Oswego by tbe British,' at^ fbl* 
Dowed bj complaintJB fibom the fbrmer/ protests from the latiter;-*-Fort 
8t. Frederick erected at Crcrwn-Pointj a deputation &om New. EngHud 

■ yainly remonstrates against this 'Step. — Loss of the Qhameau^ French 

passage-ship, in th.e Laurentian waters. — ^Death of M. de Yaudrenil ; 

hib character. — ^M. de Beauharnais appointed governor-general, with 

"M. Dupuis ad intendant. — Death of M. de St. Vallier, second bishop 

' of <iuebec ; disseiisionB among his clergy about the interment of hid 

* oorpse, which lead to a bomplication of troubkes, in which the dyfil 
AutliOFities take part ; the governor betraying his duty to thestate^ 
the clergy come off with flying colours.— Recal of M. Dupuy, who, is 
thus made a scape-goat by the French ministry.— »M. Hocquart nomi- 

' nated intendant. — ^IhtbleriEince of the clergy of the cathedral of Quebec. 
'liLMutatiouB in the episcopate for several years ; noihinatioh of Messrs. 
dte Mornay, Doequet, de rAube-*RiTidre, a» third, fourth, and fifth 
biahopis ; appointment and settlement of H. Pontbriant as sixth pre- 
late; — The Outagamis' hostilities avenged on their allies.— Travels 
and discoveries of the Messrs. Y^rendrye, in search of a .rout.e to the 
Pacific Ocean : — they discover the Rocky Mountain range. — Unworthy 
treatment experienced by the family. — Appearances of war being immi- 
nent, M. de Beauharnais takes precautionary measures, and recom- 
mends more to be adopted by the home authorities : the- latter (as 
usual) repel or neglect his wanrings.— Anecdote, affecting the impu- 
tation of M. Van Renselaer, of Albany. 

We now resume the annals of Canada proper, reoonmiencing 
A. D. 1713. Under the sage administration of the marqnis de 
Yaudreuil, the country was enjoying a state of peiace and security 
at least, if not such a full measure of prosperity as he was always 
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endeavouring to obtain for it. In 1714, lie went to France, leav- 
ing those whom he could depend upon in charge of his office, and 
did not return till after the demise of Louis XIY,* an event the 
news of which he was the first to announce ; while his first public 
act after he arrived was to proclaim the nominal accession of the 
child-king, Louis XY, and the formation of a r^ncy. 

The accession of a new monarch always gives rise to hopes of 
benefits to accrue from the change ; and we may reasonably suppose 
that the colonists of New France may have had their ezpeotations 
raised that their interests would be better attended to by the new 
rulers than the old: this the rather, because their governor-general 
had personal interest at court. M. de Yaudreuil, evidently be- 
lieving himself that a new era was about to dawn, earnestly set 
about improving the governmental institutions of his province, 
and putting new life into its trading and civil relations. The 
state of the currency first called for his attention. He had been 
able to procure a financial composition with the home government, 
so that the state paper-money in the province (let kind of exchequer- 
bills drawn, at various times, on the royal treasury) should be re- 
deemed forthwith in specie, — the holders submitting to a loss of 
5-8ths of its nominal value. He next vindieated his own par- 
amount authority by ordaining that military subalterns should 
send regular reports to him ; while law subalterns were to commu- 
nicate, thenceforth, directly with the royal intendant, not with the 
Supreme Council as thithertofore. The extension of public edu- 
cation, up to this period supplied gratuitously by the Jesuits and 
Beoollets brethren, was an object of the governor's special solici- 
tude at this time; but it was not till the year 1722, that he was 
able to conjoin eight secular schoolmasters with the ecclesiastical 
teachers already at work in different parts of the country, engaged 
in imparting elementary instruction to the children of the humbler 
colonists. 

The imperfect means of defence at command, in case the co- 
lony were invaded by sea, also engaged the serious attention of its 
governor-general. In 1716, he" pressed this point strongly on 



*Sept. 1, 1716. He was succeeded by bis great-grandson, then five 
years old.^-^. 
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the attention of the heedless r^nt Orleans ; intimating^ that, 
Quebeo onoe taken, Canada were lost to France. No regular 
system of fortification for that city had been entered upon till 
the year 1702, when some works were b^nn, after a jdan traced 
by M. Leyasseor. In 1711-12, other defences, planned by M. 
de Beauoourt, were added : but still the line of defence was of 
an imperfect character ; and this it was which made M. de Van- 
dreail so earnest that the works should be improved and extended. 
At length, in 1720, the home government having approved of 
the plan for further fortifying Quebec, bj M. Ghaussegroa de 
L^, the needful works were proceeded with. Two years after- 
wards, it was ordained that the city of Montreal should be walled 
and bastioned ; but this had to be done at the expense of the 
residents, the home government pleading inability to defray the 
coat. 

At this date, the colony was already divided into three cUstinct 
governments ; namely, those of Quebec, Trois-Bivi^es, and 
Montreal ; but no r^ular subdivisions, civil or parochial, had 
been prc^rly fixed. The whole colonial territory was at length 
(1721-2) parcelled into 82 parishes : 48 of which were ascribed 
to the northern side of the St. Lawrence^ and 34 to its southern 
side. Bay St. Paul and E^amouraska were the easternmost; Tlsle 
du Pads, the most western parish of the whole. This arrange- 
ment was ratified by an edict (arrit) of the royal council of state, 
duly roistered at Quebec. 

A kind of census was drawn up, giving an approximative idea 
of the actual population of the colony.^ In 1679, it was esti- 
mated that the entire people of New France numbered 10,000 
souls ; l-20th of the whole was assigned to Acadia. In 1697, the 
total was increased by 2,300. M. de Yaudreuil proposed that a 
statement of the colonial population, the amount of cultured lands, 
livestock, &c., should be drawn up annually, beginning with the 
year 1721. — The returns, or rather estimations at this time, made 
the whole population of Canada to be only 25,000 ; of which 
number 7000 were located in Quebec, and 3000 in Montreal. 

* BJxaot statisticiana always distrust round nambors, and consider an 
'* estimation '^ as a plausible guess at best.— f . 
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AoTte (ovTHMJte) of land under tillage, 62,00di; aeras of laadiii 
grass, 12,000. TJie oeteal prodnae for die year was thus tei^ 
ttiated, in boshele (minoU) :— Breadstoffa (bied) 282,700 ; maitfe, 
»,200; pulse (jpai$%b7,^bO] oats, 64,000; barieyw rye (or^«), 
4,600, Tobaoco groirm, 48,000 lbs. ; flax, 54,6^ lbs. ; hm^ 
2,100 lbs. The anwuit of edible produce raised, per aere, there*- 
^e, yrsji considerable, relati^^ely ; being: 6| bvdiels per eei« : 
47itli the addition of If lb. per acre of tobacco, flan, or hemp.-^ 
LiTCHStock total, 59,000 head, including 5,600 horses. 

There was liUle ta encourage so patriotic a cidonial chief as Be 
Yaudreuil in conning owei these meagise returns* The k>w state 
of the province, as eampared with almost any separate plantatkm 
of .British Ammea, had long disquieted his mind. Thus, in 1 714| 
he wrote to M. de Portdiartrain, that ^' Canada contained but 
4,484 inhabitants capable of bearing arms for its defence (maled 
aged 14 to 60 years), m addition to 620 colonial troops (28 octm- 
pagnies de$ troupes de id outrint) ; and this scanty force spread 
oyer 100 leagues of territory: The British colonies have 60,000 
males fit for war; and it is not to be doubted that as soon as war 
supervenes, an attempt will be made by them to achieve the eedqnest 
of Qanada." The governor's applications for increased imsnTgration 
were incessant; and at one time, as most Qf his demands were met by 
deplorations of the diminished population of the mother country^ 
kept down by past just wars, and scarcely able Co confront new, be 
proposed, upon one occasion, to receive convicts; but this suggestion^ 
jui we know, was not adopted.* In a general way, scarcely any 
omigrants came to Canada from Franoe^ but now and then a band 
of broken soldiers^ the very worst species of settlers for any but a 
military colony. When such were sent, it was on condition that 
they should marry and remain in the country. Each was allowed 
a year's pay, when diseharged.f — Of the miscellaneous immigrants 
■ II' ' ■ ' '* — 'I ' 

* Ifeither was It Ukely to torn o«t well ia tbe stml-nomade eommu* 
nifiea sliarselj, amd nowhere very fixedly, located in New France.— jB* 

t Letters of Heaars. de Frontediac and de Champigaj, in I69&, second 
series. [A yeu's pay of a French soldier, at any time, was and is a 
very small sum ; and would, in most instances, be soon and uselessly 
spent. Sneh a careleat way of tetting up colonists marks the unregard- 
fhl polity of the time.— JB,} 
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to Canada who oainte voluntarily at their mrn eost, were men fond 
of adventure^— cadets or oastaw^jri^ of families of xoark ; travellers 
sailors, &e. ; also, on. one oooasion or more, parties of French 
calbolics from. priQvinoes (such as Poitou) /where the neighhour* 
hpod of ProtestaAt commuuities, it seemed, was irksome to them> 

The fortifipatioQ of <iuebec,. according to the latest plan advert- 
ed to, appears to have been su3pended ; for we find, in 17^8, the 
oxuni^teii?, in reply to the governorrgeneral, who had advised .that 
a ngular citadel should, be reared £br the protection of hiscapitaly 
assorting that^^ the Canadians liked not to fight behind Walls;'' 
i^ that besides^ ^^ the state could not supfport the expense such 
a jOAUstruotion. would. incur:'' las% it was intimated, that /^^ it 
would be difficult to invest Quebec in r^ular form, so as to en- 
gni« its being taken." [The. second .i^spn . mi^t have sufficed, 
for the first was a hollow plausibility; while ihc third assumptioii 
wap rsignajly: disproved by after, experience.] 

The vexed question of the frontier li^iepib^tweeii New France, 
the Ijadian t^irritoiies, the^fiamsh. coloniea, but, aWe aU, the ra- 
pidly extending Brijlislli pos0e98ion9 in ])torth Am^iica, was b^ 
ciHuing eveij.year 'Bi(»re and n^^re difficult, to d^al with. The 
few attempts which had hitherto been made to Refine .Intelligibly, 
on either side, the limits of French and British territory in Ame- 
rica, had always come to nothing. C<^Bii88ioners were appointed, 
indeed, by a stipulation of the treaty of Utreeht: they met, 
long conferred, parted, and left the matter as they found it.f' 



' *"tt. Qarneau, in ordec to refute a prevailing opinion, that the Grallo- 
Gaitiadian race nad an almoBt entirely Norman joriffin-r-«n assumption 
first made by Gharleyoix — took the traable to examine notarial records^ 
9tMl extant, for 1700 and some anterior years, wh^ch prove that, tius 
population of Quel)ec, at the close, of the 17th century, was derived from 
a wide surface of the mother country, dnt of "2002 entries affe<^ting^ 
resfdenters in Qnehec, only 26 refer to aliens: and among these are 
only fbnr CTnglish, 1 Scotch, and 2. Irish indiyidnals^ — B, 

f .The rights. assuqied.;by Eoropeaik^ overibreign lands oninhabi.ted or 
peopled^y savages, were: founded upon.: J, .discpyery^ 3, nominalpos- 
eession taken 3 3. colonization,, general or partial. If the nations of £.uropey 
when parcelling out the two Americas,- had come to an agreement, thai 
no, power should be allowed to assert a claim it had not turned to account 
by forming r^egular settlements in a territo<;y, wit^o, 91^, ten years of 
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Disputes conoerning boandaries between national posBeSBionB 
are proverbially the most difficult to terminate, by any ot^er ar^ 
bitrament tban that of wa¥. For many years past tlie British had 
striven to make French colonieation miscarry in America. They 
controverted our ancestors' territorial rights, t^ir participation in 
the pdtry traffic, even their influences, political and religious, over 
the native tribes. At every fresh demonstration of this enmity on 
the part of the Britic^ provincials, the colonial authorities made 
representations to the home authorities, desiring thdur interposi- 
tion with those of Britain, that an arrangement might be come 
to regarding the boundaries of the possessions of the respective 
nations ] but this was either never done, or not properly follow^ 
up« 

When the Britidi, in terms of the treaty of Utrecht^ reclaimed 
Acadia, they did not define what they understood to be its limits, 
or take any note of the settlements formed along the neighbouring 
continental seaboard, and the northern shore of Fundy bay, ^m 
the Kennebec to the peninsula. The French remain^ in posses- 
ion of the Su John's river, and fortified their settlements upon 
it; they were left undisturbed, also, on the Etchemins' coast up 
to the St. Lawrence, 



the time it was first proclaimed such iiad takes place and coald be prov- 
ed by records, printed, written, or graven, then all pretensions, fiOllng 
within the first and second categories, above noted, woald have become 
invalid. We have an instance, somewhat parallel, arising oat of inter- 
national laws, that nentn^ls are not bound to respect the '* paper 
blockades" of belligerents. But a case more in point, may be dednced 
firom the patent laws of eveiy country, which ordain that patents become 
nnll if inventors do not practically avail themselves of the. exclosfve 
rights accorded to them within a prescribed time. 

With respect to the pretensions of Loais XIV and Lonis XY to have 
and to hold most of the continent of North America, it is difiSicalt to 
say where New France began, or where it ended. A claim was latterly 
made, not only to the valley of the Mississippi, bat to the lands watered 
by everyone of its tribataries j the Missouri, the Ohio, Ac.,of coarse includ- 
ed. When we thinkof the enormityof this territorial grasp and of the equal- 
ly exorbitant pretensions to an appropriation of the whole Laurentian 
valley, with the uncolonixed lake regions beyond, we smile grimly as 
we own " la grandeur des projets sur VAm^rique qui effirayait I'Angle- 
terre," to cite textaally H. Oameau.— J9. 
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By way of detaching the natives of the oonntiy (Maine) from 
French interests, the Bostonians sent a protestant missionary to 
preach to them,and deride catholic observances. This theologian met 
his overmatch in P^re Basle, a missionary resident in the Kcnneebe 
territory for many years. The protestant's hackneyed diatribes 
i^ainst the imputed idol-worship of catholics were lost upon the 
perception of the Abenaquis ; for savages comprehend better a reli* 
gion which speaks to the soul by its symbols, than one of an ab« 
straot kind, which confines itself to a few prayers, without sacri- 
fices or penitential acts. The Jesuit easily gained the victory in 
the controversy ; and his discomfited opponent soon returned to 
Boston. 

The British, ever better traders than religious disputants, hav- 
ing obtained permission, on certain conditions, to establish a fac- 
tory on the Kennebec, took advanti^e of the concession, to found 
settlements and to erect fortified posts on different points of that 
river. The aborigines (Abenaquis), b^inning to feel uneasiness 
at their encroachments, questioned them as to their rights thus 
to possess themselves of the country. The answer was, that the 
French government had given it up to them. The Abenaquis, 
repressing their indignation for the time, sent a deputation to 
Quebec, to consult M. de Yaudreuil, who assured the envoys 
tibat the treaty of Utrecht made no mention whatever of the ter- 
ritory in question. The Abenaquis then resolved to expel the 
intrudes by force, if they would not consent to leave peacefully. 

A n^otiation was now entered into between the aggrieved 
Abenaquis and the New England authorities. Its governor * 
promised to meet the Abenaquis tribe in conference, and demanded 
that they should send hostages as a security for his personal 
safety. He failed to come, yet retained the hostages. The betrayed 
Abenaquis would have taken up arms at once but for P4re 
Basle, and P^re de la Ohasse; the latter, superior-general of the 
missions in that country. These missionaries advised the wrois^ed 
savages to cause a double demand to be made on the Bostonians; 
namely, that they should at once release the hostages, and engage 
to quit the country in two months' time. No reply being sent 

-^ , ,1 - 

* If Ifassachasetti is referred to here, it was governor Dudley.— jB. 
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to tMs sammfons, the Abenaquis were so enraged^ i^at M. de 
Yaudreuil had to use all his influence over ihem. to prevent a 
war. This happened in 1721.^ 

At this time, as all others, the Anglo-Americans having a. bitter 
hatred for the Jesuits, attributed to :the. missionaries the general 
enmity of the natives to themselves; In particular, the New- 
Englanders doubted ^o<t that P^re Eadie had caused the Abeiuhi 
quis to assume their present hostile attitude ; and although tbalt 
Jesuit actually exerted all his influence to avert open war, thcr 
Americans set a price upon his head, and sent 200 men to seiiB; 
him in the village he most frequented ;■ but,, this time, he escaped.: 
They were more successful in getting hold of the chief of the Ab^ 
naquis, baron de St. Gastin, who lived near the seaboard. One 
day in January 17:21 j a. known vessel appeared on the coast, Thiel 
baron went on board, to see- the captain, as he had done many times, 
before ; when he was now put in ward, treated as a criminal, kepjt 
£or several months, and. released only after repeated demandsi li^ 
M. de Yaudreuii; Meanwhile . the Abenaquis, not waiting, fov-. 
his release, avenged his capture by firing all the Americ»L set^e- 
ments on the Kennebec^ but without otherwise harming any of 
the people in them. The latter always ascribing: the Abenaqu^' 
enmity to the evil counsel ofP^re Basle, sent a force, 1100 slanong,' 
to make reprisals on Narantaonak, a considerable native hord%' 
grouped around the hated Jesuit's chapel. To reduce that edifice ta 
ashes with all its environage of brushwood, was the work of a few 
minutes. The assailants, as>soon as they perceived the venerable 
misaonaryj made his person a target for their balls ; seven BAjogBk 
who tried to protect hk&j were killed also. Not satisfied iwitli; 
m«re homicide^ th^ Americans: afterwards mangled the Jes^tfs 
body in ■ a shocking jmabner. (Tlie war, thua begun on bothsidesj- 
was continued; but, inigeseoral^jto ^e advantage of theAbena* 
quisi--' ■.•:.■••;■•■■;•.■:■■ •• i 

In 172&)e61oDdiS<dniy]er^nd three depu;ties-firom New England, 
^tm» to Mobtreial to ireat flir peace with a number of ^e <;hiei& of 
tribes then assembled in that dty. The confeit^nces took, plaeis 
hi presence of ]StL de.YaudreuiL The Abenaquis demanded 'that 



* This date,: or that which fioUowa, would seem to be inezaott — JB. 
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they alone should remain masters of the coimtry between Saco and 
Port-Koyal ; the governor laying no claim, for the French, to the 
Wds on the northern Fundy seaboard, out of regard to the Abe- 
naquis' rights ; just as the independence of the Iroquois territory 
was now respected by French and British alike. The Abenaqxiis 
also demanded that the murder of P^re Rasle, and the damage 
done during the war by the Americans, should be " covered with 
presents." The envoys said they could only report these demands 
to their principals on their return. Meantime, they complained 
of the encouragement the French had given the Abenaquis in 
their recent hostilities against the British colonists, as a breach of 
the existing peace ; and finished by demanding the release of cer- 
tain prisoners retained in Canada.* 

The British colonial authorities not consenting to such exorbi- 
tant conditions, which they doubtless believed the Abenaquis chiefs 
had been spirited to propose, preferred to brave their hostilities. 
At length, in 1727, a treaty was concluded with those savages at 
Kask^b^, recognizing their territorial rights, and freedom of choice 
to side with French or English in any future war. When news 
of this peace reached Paris, M. de Maurepas, the minister of msr 
rine, expressed much r^et, as foreseeing the increased risks Canada 
would thenceforth incur, when attacked by sea. He added an 
earnest monition that the missionaries should, at whatever cost, 
preserve their influence over those savages, whose country formed 
a barrier towards Acadia. Another advice of the minister, at this 
time, was " to people the country below Montreal rather than that 
beyond ; for numbers were more wanted in the lower r^on of 
the valley than the upper, to resist (British) invasion.'' 

In the year 1725, a war-ship, of the French royal navy, called 

* There is no qaestion that the intimation of M. de YacdreniPs having 
'' rather excited than restrained the savages " was justified bj the facts 
of the case ; for the aathor owns in his text, that " the governor feared 
lest an accommodation shoold result from the conferences ;" and his hav- 
ing '^ previously written to M. de Beauharnais that such a consummation 
was to be prevented by every means." This underhand dealing might 
be justified, perhaps, on unscrupulous political principles; for Pere 
Oharlevoix, in 1*721, wrote that "the Abenaquis, though not a numerous 
nation, have formed, during the two last wars, the principal bulwark of 
New France against New England." — B, 

Vol. II. — ^e 
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/>« (Jhirnmu^ 'Wtm fiiUA tip «» » pMM^e ^ptmAf i/> etm^tfy M« d# 

Metjmf tituiimniiimf irmUfrHf m% mhttfltnuMUm, uud % imm\mr «f 
ifii0ndffi|( «v;)oriMiii. Arrifofl in AinifHiMn wiit^mi, « tum^ttmi tn/tt" 
Ujttk Um; Nhip to/J dr/yve h«r tijir/ri r«!i3f» nmi (inyt'lfr^^Mh iLniery 

i)isUtU^ 10^ J 725, irfUT roltfiK NW France fo^r 21 yeniw. AfUor 
pdHMfi^ 5'> )re4f« in the r#;y«l msnm.f it^y Urdily fe(^ive<l Um; er^M cif 
Mi« Lf/fiin. Jf« WM ifiach imd dtmisryt4l\y eMe^Md \fy uW^ nnd bk 
#k«iOi y/t:sti]y htfitjjiU-A. litn u^\m'iMffirt%i\tm wtm irtutt^utlf utn\ bk 
mifMurfm^ nfh^ihtir «if il or tmrltlM?, wf^e ti^tuilly ertmMsA witli ime- 

iUimnhHtnHWf h offmnuftlffra Uht^.f //Vjr/ir//e; in Uf« rc^iil nutjr, ill 
whieh h« }i«il guin^l diniinoii/zn i\%\r\u% \jy^imti ymrt^, ftnd bad 
iilk^J ^mi^ imjK/rtuni pr;iKi« ftfi^jrw^nU, IJfi^/n fiMrin^ ibf; fiit« of 
M. iU i/hsmilf ihsi kinf< n/miinuM M, i/opniii m imry^^^M^/r to 
M, B^//n, fjxAuUjtulMitU T\iitmi higti fan<di/miimN arriirKfl fti 

No iitU;nit/i WM» miMl/; at wtiy im*i^ IMwmmh niH^^9 und 1749| 
U; niAfk ofii th^x li»iit# //f Ai^iuiift. At ih<? f</n»i!^ diit«, VrMteh and 
Vriifi»b r/rtttmi$mdrtmrn mid in vf«^ r/f ii^iiilin^ ib« fnm\\t!f lifiM^ 
tmi kft Um9 niAtUrr imi une^ridn m ih«7 iVnind ii« An m$AUsn 
turn hUhuI, Ut$i Htiitdi Mi iUa yroftiaU et^hmtMM in #f«lH ptmemitm 
(mtUtfmi di/ajK^riK »]]fjifititte4f) tff iltttir pffni» mt Uj« Hi, John'n mcfi 
iilon;^ Ui^; Mi'k '/f ib#3 Kteli^^inn, and thc^n^sif U; ibe ritfrr Hi. JiHW^ 
renof;^ ^;irmi tb« inlud/iUntu tHi Uie Min««, Uimm r/f ib« Aendiitfi 
biibnitJ^i, A<;, 

In ill/; M;/[^&r tisif}(tm fit Hm lannrt^tinn imlb^, and in Uie Icnrcr 
baifin '/f' iW. yWmmiriA^ ilMs Fr«nob nuintiiinMl tlieir p^^iiiii^/nd atid 
ibirir ir^ffio alm/jwi i^jiirdjr t^ •UiAnf*^ wiib ili« niiiif e iriW ; Ifiig 
ik^ BHi'fub ^tif dii^i^ in jmmipkf and ^/fi^ in a«i, tb<5 Hgb^ 
fal exUmi ^/f N«fir VtiuwA^, m frf^ftmuiMi bjr iiit fi;(fftrrtuirnpmeni* 
%iterj jt^r uhwftdf ibo Briii«b yhuUtitm, extending we«itward]/^ 
were ifmi*h\n^ twn^ in Urn, on im\Ume» ckined for ibe Frendb 
iX Loubfiana^ wbieb estendvd m bt aaitwifd ai tfie AUi^Mflj 
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monntains. Ajs early as the year 1718, governor Hunter of New 
York wrote to the home authoritie3, that if the French were al* 
Wed to settle undisturbed in the Mississippi valley and the great 
lake countries, the British plantations would not only be limited 
in territory, but be exposed to constant incursions ; and that, in 
the end, they might thus be entirely lost to the mother country. 
Bis successor, Mr. Burnet (son of the &mous bishop of Sarum), 
adopting his views, recomn^ended, in order to deaden French en- 
terprise in America, that a passive war, in the shape of an act of 
DLQUrintercQurse between the colonists of the two nations, should be 
passed. Oovetrnor Burnet became early aware of the danger to be 
apprehended for the British settlements, if the French succeeded 
in what was now evidently their aim, to establish a line of fortified 
posts, from the upper St. Lawrence to the lower Mississippi. It 
was thisponsideration which induced him to erect a fort at Osw^o, 
on lake Ontario, as we shall presently see ; thus hoping, by this 
practical demonstration of opposition to the plans of the French 
to deter them from persevering in their execution. 

By way of a counterpoise, M. de Vaudreuil obtained the con- 
pent of the Tsonnonthouans and Onnontaguez, to locate a factory 
with defensive works, at the entrance of the Niagara river into 
lake Ontario ; scheming that it should serve the double purpose of 
diverting part of the peltry traffic from Albany, and become a 
Unk in the chain of posts, intended to be formed, as above men- 
tioaed. Burnet, finding himself thus outgeneralled, wrote to the 
governor a letter of protestation against what had been done 
denouncing it as a decided contravention of the treaty of Utrecht. 
The latter replied, that the Niagara territory had always formed 
an integral part of New France. Not being prepared to insist 
mph effect that the French should relinquish their new holding 
governor !Pumet resolved to temporize ; thus stating, meantime 
in a despatch to the officials of the Board of Trade and Plantations 
liQ^dpn, what course he intended to fqllow : " I ^hall do my en- 
4|eayour," he wrote, "in the spring of next year, without com- 
mitting overt hostility, to get our Indians to demolish the new set- 
41emi$Qt. The place is of great consequence, for two reasons : first 
because it keeps the communication open between Canada and the 
Missis^pi byway of the river Ohio, whieh else our Indians would 
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"t*: tVie to :tt*TKt*t *T jfessnre. And. soK»ai if h sbmld be 
XErfci^; » fcrt -ritL irjdier* e^osusii in it. tlie j*attit "wiH prevent oar 
Ia'51at*;» fr^jm ^knz CTtr tiie ntrrcw p*rt ef the late llhitmo. Ijj 
iLi* oSi^T jrtjft cjf tbe natrre*. ei«:j< "by leare of tLe FrEDci : so tint 
jf it ▼«* c«% deiiioa^ie?d. the fSkr-rcaajared IniJTUT!* wcmld depeod 

It dc^BS xkot appear that any attempt wu made to realise die 
plai« laid crat as abcrre : aliLongli four out of the Fire Nations of 
Irfj^^nfAB ▼€Tfe in a]Han©e with the Angk^ Amerifan* : the Tson- 
nofitLcraanf not onlj refiisinz to expel tLe French, but denmning 
Uj an j other colonial post being erected in their oonntiy. Burnet 
th^j au>t about for a site whereon to erect n factoij neax tlie 
fffmikfiTf,, and pitched on the ontlet of the river Oswego to lake 
OaHno, midwaj between Niagara and Fort Frontenac^ 

The demonstrations made on each side, more by acts than 
wordj!, proved that the representative colonial chiefe of France and 
Britain would, neither of them, give way in the polity both had 
'hitermiTnA to carry out. When the proceedings of Messrs. de 
Vaudreuil and de Joncaire (the latter of whom had obtained the 
HiU: of the factory at Niagara, and erected its defences), came 
under review at Court. Louis XV appended to a memorial re- 
j;ardirig the subject, these words: "The post at Niagara is of 
the jfreatest importance, for preserving the trade of the upper 
country/' His Majesty ordered, at the same time, that a stone 
fort should be built, at the outlet of Lake Ontario, replacing that 
fonnerly constructed by Denonville, and known as Fort Fronte- 
nac. The king also ordained that the liquor barter with the na- 
tives should be free to French traders, as it was already to the 
American traders ; and that the sale of trading licences should be 
resumed, each trader to pay 250 livres for his licence. At the 
same time, M. de Beauhamais was ordered to prohibit all aliens 
to set foot in the colony under any pretext whatever ; and as 
several Anglo-Americans had settled in Montreal, whose presence 
gave umbrage, they were ordered to leave that city within 
two days. 

The duke of Newcastle, the British prime minister, complained 



• Doeumenti de Parir'^oumal kistorique of Charlevoix. 
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to the French ministry against the formation of the factory at 
Niagara, but in vain, as we may easily conceive, Burnet, who 
protested also against the same foundation, in a letter to M. de Lon- 
gueuil, governor ^ro tern, of New France (M. de Vaudreuil having 
deceased), had of course no better success. 

Burnet now caused the post at Oswego to be strengthened ; 
and, after a summons to quit it had been sent him by M. de 
Beauharnais, in 1727, placed in it a numerous garrison. Fort 
Oswego was doubly important to the Americans : it was necessary 
for realising a project they had formed of monopolising the peltry 
traffic ; and it served to protect their establishments situated be- 
tween the river Hudson and lake Ontario. 

These encroachments, on each part, gave rise to others. Beaur 
harnais, seeing that Burnet was determined to maintain his posi- 
tion at Oswego, by way of reprisal, in 1731, erected a fort at la 
Pointe de la Chevelure on lake Champlain. M. de la Corne, an 
able Canadian officer, was the first to call the attention of the co- 
lonial government to the importance of such a locality, situated 
on a water-way opening a passage into the heart of the New York 
territory. As a military position, Crown-Point became a standing 
menace both to Oswego and Albany. The New Yorkers and New 
Englanders, foreboding the use that would be made of this post 
some day, to their disadvantage, sent a deputation to Canada to 
remonstrate against the erection of Fort Frederick.* 

The royal intendant, M. l)upuy, who had filled high offices as 
a court lawyer, was a great formalist, and tried to introduce into 

* The place was named in honoar of the count de Manrepas (Jean- 
Fr^d^ric Ph^lippeauz), minister of marine at that time. The Anglo- 
Americans had an exaggerated opinion of the natural strength of the 
place ; for the site was ill chosen, and commanded hj neighbouring 
heights. It could neither defend the navigation of the lake, nor the 
entry of the colony on that side. But it served well enough as a fast- 
ness, whence parties of Canadians and Indians could make raids upon the 
American settlements, to plunder, destroy, and kill. When the French 
garrison retired from Fort Frederick in 1749, General Amherst 
began to erect a new fort, on the site which the former would have occu- 
pied had the French engineer employed been fit for his task. It was never 
completed, yet it is said to have cost the British nation no less than two 
million pounds sterling ! — B, 
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Canadian judicial process all that pedantic precision which chatts- 
acterised the organisation of the parliament of Paris ; even endeat^ 
cured to exalt the supreme council into such public oonsideratioik 
as the former great body enjoyed in France. His attempts tc> 
reform irr^ularities among the judicial subordinates he found in- 
stalled in office, and which had grown systematic, were resisted, 
and made his position uneasy. But any difficulties the rigid inteti- 
dant had with his subalterns were trifling compared to the coming 
troubles he was destined to have through quarrels among th& 
clergy of the diocese of Quebec. 

The latter difficulties, hitherto ignored by all previous historians, 
originated at the decease, Bee. 1725, of M. de St. Vallier, who suc- 
ceeded M. de Laval, in 1688, as bishop of the province. The 
defunct prelate's corpse was taken in charge, for interment, with 
all funereal rites befitting^ by M. de Lotbini^re, archdeacon of the 
diocese. Hereupon the other members of the chapter, with M. 
Boulard at their head, intimated that as the functions of M. de 
Mornay (then in France) as grand-vicar and coadjutor of the late 
prelate terminated at his decease, it was for them (the chapter)i 
to take charge of the remains. The archdeacon paid no regard te 
this remonstrance. The chapter insisted ; M. de Lotbinidre ap* 
plied to the intendant^ who pronounced for the illegality of the 
chapter's pretensions. The chapter now refusing to obey the 
archdeacon as grand-vicar ^>ro tern,, its leader and members were 
summoned to appear before the supreme council, and defend 
themselves. They denied the competency of any civil tribunal t(> 
try them on such a charge ; they asserted that the case fell within 
episcopal jurisdiction only ; and intimated in advance, that thej 
would appeal, against any adverse award by the council, to the 
council of state at Paris. M. Bupuis reminded them, that as in 
the supreme council were vested functions akin to those of the 
parliament of Paris (his grand idea), had such a difficulty arisen 
in France the parliament must needs have fitst taken up the case; 
and that, till said supreme court had first dealt with it, no appeal 
would lie to the council of state. The law, thus solemnly laid 
down, seems to have been made light of, for tumultuous seenea 
followed between the contending parties, lay and sjoritual. The 
rebellious members of the chapter, with a crowd at their heeb^ 
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vent to the general hospitid^ where the decieased had lain and was 
boried, entered the ohapel and called before them the lady di* 
Motress (la supirieure) of the monastery, suspended her from ex- 
eioising her frinctions, and put the institution under an interdicts 

The superior council, inspired by M. Bupuy, passed a decree 
(arrH), declaring that tlie see of Quebec was not really yaoant, a» 
Mw de Mornay, tibough al3sent, was not defrmct ; and, such being 
the case, the chapter was rightly inhibited from exercising any in- 
terim act whatever. This decree the chapter loftily repelled. — M. de 
Tonnancourt, a canon, next ascended the cathedral pulpit, on 
Epiphany day, and read a mandamus protesting against the inter- 
Tention of the civil power in the matter; an order being given, 
at the same lime, that every parish priest (cur^ in the province 
should r^ul a copy of the mandamus after the Sunday sermon (au 
pr6ne), — The intendant,. in turn, prepared to prosecute the canon 
Tonnancourt. 

M. de Beauharnais now showed more partisanship, in favour of 
elerical pretension^, than his predecessor, M. de Frontenac, ever ma- 
nifested against them. In his place at the council-board, he de* 
gired his secretary to read an ordinance interdicting the members 
from proceeding farther in taMng jurisdiction of Hie quarrel among 
ilie clergy; and demanding that any council decrees (arrets) 
tendered already on the subject, should be revoked. The procu- 
rator-general here interposing, was ordered to keep silence by M, 
de Beauharnais. After the couneil ordered the governor's seore* 
tary to retire, M. Lenoullier, a councillor, acting as procurator- 
general, took the paper, and read it aloud ; he then protested 
agidnst the insult its tenor and terms conveyed against the coun- 
eil as the supreme court of tibie colony ; and by a formal declaration, 
justified (motivSe) in presence of M. de Beauharnais, characterised 
his gubernatorial pretensions in the case to be as inconsiderate 
(ptaUraire) as unwonted (nouveUes) ; adding a resolution, that 
the council would make a complaint to the king against the present 
iu&aetion of the independence and authority of Canadian tribunals 
by his Majesty's representative. 

M. de Beauharnais, while allowing that the members of council 
collectively were absolute over every body in the colony, with one 
exception (namely, himself), asserted that he, in turn, was their 
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master in all things. So saying, he left the conncil chamber in 
high dudgeon. His next step was to canse his interdiet to be 
read at the head of companies of the colonial forces, r^olars and 
militia ; with an order appended, that no decrees of council should 
be received, unless sanctioned by him. The supreme council re- 
plied to this act by a counter-ordinance, of a sensible and spirited 
character, thus defining the limits of its own jurisdiction and the 
extent of the legitimate functions of the governor : — " The colon- 
ists (lespeuples) have long known, that those who have authority 
firom the prince to govern them have no right, in any case, to 
cross their path while striving to obtain legitimate ends ; that on 
occasions where there is a diversity of sentiment among state 
functionaries respecting things ordained in common, the provisional 
execution of a measure variously viewed, belongs to the department 
it regards : therefore, if there be a difference of opinion, as to acts 
affecting the community, between the governor-general and the 
intendant, the views of the former are to prevail, supposing the 
matter in question to be one specially falling within his province 
as administrative chief — such as the operations of war and the 
r^ulation of military disdpline : on these subjects, it is competent 
for him to issue ordinances, without consulting any one, but in 
no other <3ase whatever. Similarly, the ordinances of the intendant 
are to have force, provisionally, in matters properly belonging to 
his office ; such as law procedure, police, and finances. The par- 
ties, when dissident, (governor, intendant,) to account to the king 
for their several modes of action, in every case, in order that his 
Majesty may decide between them. Such is the nature of the 
government of Canada/' 

The members bf council did not all stand by each otier in the 
struggle against the governor's despotism ; some were gained over, 
others intimidated by him : still the majority held out, and sent 
to prison those who disobeyed the legal orders they issued. The 
military, usually the ready instruments of arbitrary power, were 
called out demonstratively, when the officers poked their sword- 

* This formal declaration of legal rights, the first and onlj one dis- 
tinctly enunciated during the whole time of French domination, was, adds 
M. Garneau, justified by a regulation (rlglement) of the year 1684, signed 
by the king and Colbert. It was followed by others, of similar tenor.— B» 
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points into copies of the council decrees, in contempt of their au- 
thors. Those persons arrested by order of council were released 
by the governor, and caressed at the castle. Learning that some 
officers murmured at what was going on, the governor sent them 
to prison. Shortly thereafler, being in Montreal, he transmitted to 
his lieutenant a sealed warrant (lettre de cachet) ordering into exile 
the two most active members of the council, Messrs. Gaillard and 
d*Artigny. By this arbitrary act he at once avenged himself, and 
reduced the council roll below the number required to sanction 
decrees. The intendant responded by an ordinance, as their pre- 
sident, commanding the members to remain at their post, and en- 
joining them to disr^ard the ill^al order of the governor. 

The secular clergy, whose pretensions the governor had main- 
tained at the outset, sided with him, in return, in his contest with 
the council. The EecoUets went with the chapter ; the Jesuits 
stood neutral. — Parties being thus balanced, a decision at court 
could alone terminate the difficulty. The result could hardly be 
doubtful, as the councils of an arbitrary monarch were then di- 
rected by a prince of the Church. Cardinal Fleury recalled M. 
Dupuy, the prime mover in what was doubtless viewed as a par- 
liamentary sedition ; and caused an order to be sent to the su- 
preme council to disseise the temporalities of the cathedral chapter, 
which had been put under provisional sequestration by the law 
authorities during the contest. — ^Before the decision of the minis- 
try arrived, the governor forcibly prevented Messrs. Gaillard and 
D'Arligny from taking their seats at the council-board, and they 
were not allowed to resume them till the year 1629 ; long after the 
other councillors had made humble submission to the authorities. 

M. de Beauhamais, however, did not pass un^ensured by the 
minister of marine (Maurepas), under whose jurisdiction he more 
immediately was. He blamed him for interposing arbitrarily in 
the process b^un against the chapter and clergy. His order for 
exiling the two councillors was particularly disapproved of, as 
being an exercise of royal power, which his Majesty would entrust 
to none of his representatives ; and he was enjoined never to re- 
peat such an act. — M. Dupuy, who appears to have acted through- 
out with all integrity as well as firmness, made no retractations, 
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ftud was superseded^ finally, by M. Hooquart, named royld inten* 
dant in 1731. 

M. de Mornay, appointed ooadjntoi' of the late bi^op BL de 
St. Yallier, in 1714, was nominated to sacoeed the latter ; but^ 
as we have already mentioned, he had gone to France. He Qeyer 
returned to Canada, yet, retaining his title and authority, he oon* 
firmed three grand-vicars, elected by the chapter, who, along with 
the dean^ governed the see in his name. He ranks, nondnally, 
tiB itod bishop of New Prance. 

The cathedral clergy, becoming wanton in their unrestrained 
powers, treated the inmates of the nunneries with such unmanly 
harshness, that the Ursulines applied to the supreme council td 
make the wrongs they endured known to the king. M. Boulard, 
GoryphaDus of the high clericals, threatened the Ursulines with eai- 
communication if they dared to make confession to any priests not 
chosen by him. And the seven chief sisters (Jes discretes) of the 
house actually were debarred j^om confession and communion for a 
time, because they owned a partiality for ihe Jesuit fathers. The 
overbearing conduct of the canons was disapproved by the court ; 
but which royalty itself was to blame for, through having lately, most 
injudiciously, pampered ecclesiastical presumption by recognising 
the rights of church functionaries to ride rough-6hod over those 
of the state. 

The episcopal interregnum continued, practically, for a series 
of years. In 1733, M. Herman Dosquet superseded M. de Mop- 
nay, and became, by gpraoe of Clement XII, fourth bishop. He 
came to Quebec in 1734, returned to France in 1734, and ihere 
remained, holding to his episcopal title till 1739, when he gave it 
up. M. Pourray de TAuberivi^re, appointed by Clement XII 
as his successor, died about the same time as that pontiff 
Arriving at Quebec in 1740, while an epidemic was raging, he 
caught the infection, and died before he could take up his fandf 
tions. Next year, M. Dubreuil de Pontbriant was nominated 
to succeed him, by Benedict XIY (Lambertini). In none 
of the Canadian episcopal appointments or mutations does royal 
intervention seem to have been permitted or attempted. M. Bib- 
breuil was the sixth and last bishop of Quebec, under the French 
domination 
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The system of perpettial curacies, to wWcli the neW bishop wte 
opposed, was hroxight nnder the notice of coitnt Mautepas, notir 
ehief minister of state, in 1742. M. Dubrexdl tn'Ote, th^t if it 
wei-e thought fit to constitute frr^ovaWe parish charges, thejr 
ought not to be allowed in benefices where supplementary tithe 
^as accorded ; nor yet in parishes annexed to othei's quoad sacrti^ 
Hi6 lordship recoinmended, at the same time, that French priests 
be preferred to Cdnadiaii ; that " the bishop Ought to have power 
to appoint a vicar for any perpetual curacy, without being reqtiircid 
to assign a reason therefor,*' Ac. AH things tiaken into account, 
be opined that there were only thirteen patisbes in his diocese 
where perpetual curates could be installed^ independent of the 
others where such already officiated.* 

Having traced the colony's ecclesiastical affairs thus Ikr, We re- 
turn to the secular annals of New France, recommencing With the 
year 1728, when notes of war from the far west resounded 
tliroughout the eastern province. They Were d<5dasioned by the 
outbreak of a remnant of the Outagami tribe, supposed to have 
been rooted out in 1715, but parties of whom, resuming posses 
mon of part of the country, were forced to cede it, by M» de Loti- 
tigny, in 1717. Become wanderers in the wilderness, they lived 
a predatory life &r some years, and, at the ctrrent time, in con- 
junction with some other western races, infested lake Michigan 
territory and the routes connecting Lotiisiana with Canada. M. de 
Beauhamais, on beitig advised of the niurders and robberies they 
hjad lately committed, which had been the means of almost Cutting 
off communication with the Louisianians, sWore to exterminate the 
whole nation. But this oath wad mofe easily taken than kept. 
Mostly broken savage tribes, the bands of desperate men of the 
wilds then a^t Were not easy to overtake, so as to receive the 
punishment thus proclaimed to be in store for them. 

A force of 450 Canadians, with M. de Ligneris at their head. 
Was collected at Montreal to go in pursuit. The vanguard set 
out about June 5th. Having ascended the OttaWa in canoes, 
and crossed lake Nipissing, the party penetrated, by the Bivi^re des 
Fran^ais, to lake Huron. Here it was joined by 750 savages, and 

* DoGomeats ^enes M. I'abb^ Ferland. 
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the main body came up. The entire axmy passed Michilimacki- 
nao August 1 ; and, that day fortnight, reached Chicago. Aug. 
15, a body of the Evil Men tribe (^Malhomines), or Wild Oats 
(Folks avoines), so named because they used a kind of wild rioe 
growing in the savannahs to the south of lake Superior, were 
found, drawn up in battle array, on the lakeboard, having made 
common cause with the Outagamis. They were encountered and 
signally beaten. These were the first and last enemies the army 
had to deal with. Neither the Outagamis nor their allies were more 
anywhere to be found, although the Canadians ascended Fox river, 
following their track, to its sources, and within thirty leagues of 
the upper Mississippi ; burning every horde, hut, and plantation 
they found in the way. This devastation had the effect, for a 
time, of allowing the communications, previously stopped, to be re- 
opened. 

The decade, 1729-39, was composed of calamitous years for 
Canada. In 1732, inundations and earthquakes damaged the 
settlements and affrighted the people. In 1733, small-pox was 
rife with the colonists, and made fearful ravages among the sa- 
vages. A dearUi also prevailed, in continuation of two years' 
previous scarcity. During winter 1729-30, many of the inhabi- 
tants were fain to use bourgeons for bread ; or, what they then 
considered as little better food, potatoes ! Many persons died of 
hunger.* It was in this famine-year (1730) that the Digue du 
Palais at Quebec, now obliterated to the eye by wharves, was con- 
structed, in order to give useful employment and needful pay to 
starving people, by forming a river-wall, within which a hundred 
vessels could winter conveniently. 

The year 1731 was signalised by an attempt made to reach the 
Pacific Ocean overland. About a. d. 1718, this project was 
mooted, but not carried out. Its realisation was reserved for an 
enthusiastic explorer, Pierre-Oauthier de Varennes, sieur de la 
Y^rendrye^ a gentleman who had trafficked much with the tribes 
of the west, and gained much information among them of the 
countries that lay beyond. As M. de Beauharnais was ambitious 
to give lustre to his administration by a successful expedition 

* Letter from la mere Sain te-H^ldne, in 1131, penes U. I'Abb^ Fer^ 
Und. 
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across the continent, V^rendrye repaired to Quebec to render ad- 
vice upon the subject. He recommended that the course of the 
river Assiniboels should be followed, rather than to cross the 
Sioux territory, as others had proposed ; then to descend such 
streams as take their rise towards lake Winnip^ : thinking that 
one of them would infallibly, if fc^owed, lead to the desired 
goal. 

M.y^rendrye having formed a trading eopartn^ in 1731, with 
some Montreal merchants, who advanced funds to buy goods for 
barter, and means of equipment for his journey, set out for lake 
Superior with P^re Messager, a missionary priest. He had re- 
ceived orders to take possession, in the king's name, of all coun- 
tries he should discover ; also to examine them attentively, in order 
to form an idea what facilities they might possess for establishing a 
route across them, to connect Canada and Louisiana with the sea- 
board of the Pacific. To enable him to perform this useful ser- 
vice, no public aid had been accorded to him, if promised ; and, 
as a consequence, he was obliged to linger about the intermediate 
regions, attending to the interests of himself and partners, till the 
year 1733. Previously, in 1731, some of his people, starting from 
Eamanestigoya, a fort constructed, to the north of lake Superior, 
in 1717, by lieutenant Eobertel de Lanoue, passed on to the lake 
of la Pluie, where they built fort St. Peter ; then to the lake des 
Bois, where they erected fort St. Charles, in 1732 j next followed 
the course of the river Winnip^, upon a bank of which they 
raised, in 1734, Fort Maurepas. The adventurers took possession 
of the country for a double purpose: to fulfil the obligation they 
owed to their king, and to establish fortified posts useful to them- 
selves for the prosecution of their private trafi^. Extending their 
rounds, ihey crossed lake Dauphin, and lake des Cignes ; they 
recognised the river des Biches, and ascended to the bifiircatioii 
of the river Saskatchaouan or Posko'iac. They constructed fort 
Dauphin, at the head of lake Manitoba, and fort de la Heine at its 
foot ; also fort Bourbon on the Biches river, at the head of lake 
Winnip^ ; lastly, fort Eouge in the angle formed by the Bed and 
Afionibogls rivers. They continued afterwards, directed by M. 
de y^rendrye's brother and sons, to advance westwardly, other- 
whSes northwardly, but without attainii^ to the Ocean th^ 
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were in quest of.* la ose of these ezpliwatioiiay during llie 
jear 1736, a eon of 3i. de U V^rendrye. the Jesuit P^ie Anneani, 
uid tveuty others^ were massacred bj the SioaXj m an island of 
the lake dee Boi& 

In 1738, the French reached the Mandanes* conntrj^ and in 
1742, attained to the uppet Missouri, ascending its ooorae aa 
far as a rirer since named the Yellow Stone, which rises at the fixA 
of the Rocky Moontains. At length, the oldest son of M. Y^ 
rendrye, and the dievalier his brother, Jan. 1, 1743, foond them- 
selTes in front of that monntain range reached sixty years aflei^ 
wards by the famous American travellers, Lewis and Clarka 

The journey thither of the V^rendryes lasted from April 29, 
1742, till July 2, 1743 ; during which time they passed throng the 
horde of the Beaux Hommes, and visited the Pioyas, the nation 
of the Petit»-Renards, the Arc tribes, and the Serpents' nation. 

M. de la y^rendiye himself, who had incurred a debt of 40^000 
livres, and was no longer able to continue his explorations, re- 
paire'l meanwhile to Quebec, hoping to obtain a pecuniary grant^ 
but which was delayed, or rather practically denied ; for Be Mau- 
repas professed to have received reports unfavourable to his cha- 
racter. Beauhamais induced him to remit his commission to M. 
de Noyclle, for the latter to continue the exploration. Afterwards 
31. de Beauhamais, and his successor M. de la Galissonnidre^ 
overcame the minister's prejudices i^nst M, Ydrendrye ; and 
the king, as a cheap compensation, bestowed the order of St 
Louis on that unworthily used servant of the state. M. de Mau- 
repas, however, expressed a desire that M. Y^rendiye should le- 



* I have been g^ded, in thus fixing the sites of the above enn* 
ijMrated forts, to the relation of M. Pierre Margiy, an official in the hiptQ- 
rioal section of the ministiy of marine and colonies, at Paris. His in- 
teresting article appeared in two numbers of the Moniteur Univtrul 
official gazette of the French government, dated Sept. 14, and Nov. 1 
1857 ; his materials were derived from documents reposited in the na- 
tional archives. We have also been aided, in tracing the route of the 
explorers, by one of the maps appended to a report by If. Oauchon, one 
of the Oommissioaers of Grown Lands, in 1867. [A compiler of that 
map, Mr. Thomas Devine, <iuebec, had himself visited those regions in 
.19^8, on his rtttorn from flndson's 3ay.fr-^.J 
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8mne his journey ; and he i^as about to obey, when he &11 ill, 
«nd died on the 6th of December, 1749. 

This eminent traveller related to Mr. Kalm, a Swedish savanty 
€ken on a visit to Canada, that he had diBcovered, in one q£ the 
remotest of the counlaries he rea<^ed, at a spot 900 leagues beyood 
-M^iiareal, some massive piliars eaeh formed of a single block of 
-etone, resting one against the other, or superimposed as are the 
-eouvses of a wail. He concluded that, thus arranged, the pile must 
liave been ^med by human hancki. One of the pilars was sur- 
mounted by a much smaller Uock, only one foot high and a. few 
inches a<»ro8S, bearing on two sides graven characters of an un- 
known language. This stone was sent to Paris. Several Jesuits 
^ho saw it in Canada, said to Kalm, that the engraving it bore 
Tesembled the Tartaric characters. This 'pinion, in Kahn's esti- 
ttfttion, tended to confirm the hypothesis of an Asiatic immigra- 
tion to America, and the real origination of a portion at least of the 
native races found in possession of its two continents and inlands. 

The sons of Y^rendrye claimed ihfi right ci continuing the 
execrations ; but the intendant Bigot set their claims aside, by 
forming an association, imposed of h^self, the governor (Job- 
^ui^), Br^ard, comptroller of marine, Le Cburdeur de St. Pierre, 
«ad captain Lamarque de Marin. This society of professed ez- 
-pUnrers had ehiefly their own trading profits in view, and acted 
accordingly. Marin was to ascend the Mksouri to its source, 
and thence to follow the course of the first river presetting itself 
that seemed to flow towards the Pacific. St. Pierre, passing by 
the fort de la Eeine, was to rejoin Marin on the Pacific seaboard 
in a given latitude. But accumulation of pdtry being the grand 
ploject, their parties never got further thw the Hocky Moun^tains, 
«t the foot of which they erected Fprt Jopqui^re, in 1752. The 
ehief partners in the speculation, carried on at state cost, divide 
« large spoil; the governor's share being 300,000 francs-f Th^us 
ended ignobly, a project nobly conceived^ but made ahuost abor- 
tive by injustice and selfishness. 

* Jonmal of Travels perfonned in 1742, by cheyalier de la Y^rendrie, 
In search of the Western Sea, addressed to the Marquis de Beauharnais. 
t M» W. SmTB, Hut. tf Canada, 
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An uneasy feeling had pervaded the public mind in Canada for 
some time regarding the frontier question, which no attempt had 
latterly been made to settle ; and all being left at hazard, both bj 
the French and British authorities, a chance collbion between the 
colonists and the American settlers might, any day, plunge the two 
nations into war. In 1734, M. de Beauhamais, believing hostili- 
ties could not be long averted, wrote a despatch, in cipher, sug- 
gesting means to be taken for defence of the colony against inva- 
sion ; and urging strongly that Quebec should be more stron^y 
fortified. The minister replied that it would be of little use to 
do so, as Quebec could in no case be made impr^nable ^ In 
1740, when war was imminent, the governor made forts Chambly, 
St. Frederic, and Niagara, as secure as possible. He laboured^ at 
the same time, to maintain and extend existing alliances between 
the French and the aborigines. He held long conferences with 
numbers of their chiefs in 1741 ; at which he was assured by 
them, that, irrespective of their partiality for the French, the fear 
they had of American appropriation of the Indiai) territories on 
all sides, would oblige the dispossessed and menaced to adopt the 
cause of Canada. Certes, the friendship of the Indian population 
was not to be lightly esteemed at this time, their dispositions and 
numbers considered ; for according to an enumeration made in 
1736, among the tribes located between the Abenaquis and Mo- 
bile territory inclusive, fifteen thousand warriors could be called 
into action at short notice. 



* M. Garneau appends to the above passage in his text, the following 
statement, which we prefer to give in the form of a note : — " In 1735, 
Van Rensellaer, lord (seigneur) of Albany, foreseeing a resumption of 
hostilities, visited Canada ostensibly for his own recreation, and secret- 
ly informed M. Beauharnais that during the latest war between the Gar 
nadians and New-Englanders, M. de Yaudreuil had engaged his savage 
allieB to make no inroads against the New-Yorkers ; reminded him that 
the latter had done the like in respect of Canada, and that they would 
do so still, if such immunity were reciprocated." — B, 
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CHAPTER I. 

COMMEROE, INDUSTRY. 

1608-1744. 

Oftnadian trade ; evil eflfiBots of war upon it.— Its rise and progress : eod 
fi^ries. — Peltry traffic the main branch of the commerce of Canada. 
From an early date, far traffic a monopoly. — Riyalry of Canadian and 
Anglo-American fur-traders. — ^Policy of governors Hunter and Burnet. 
— ^Non-intercourse laws of 1720 and 1727; their evil effects upon 
French colonial interests. — Various branches of Canadian industry 
informer times.— Canadian Exports, their nature.— Ginseng, notices of. 
f— Mining and Minerals. — Quebec the great entrepdt.-^-^Manufactures ; 
salt-works. — Posting commenced, in 1745. — Admiralty court ; ex- 
change for merchants. — Negro slavery in Canada. — Money of the 
colony, its nature, and depreciations. 

The treaty of Utreclit was followed by some of the most peace- 
ful years Canada had ever known. The American colonists of 
France and Britain, wearied of an exhansting war, were able to 
torn their energies to internal improvement. — ^Despite the finan- 
cial difficulties of France, which to some extent re-acted on her 
colonies, Canada was entering upon a steady, if slow, course of 
progression. Its total population, which was, in 1719, but 22,000, 
had risen, in 1744, to nearly 50,000 souls ; and the value of the 
ea^rts, which did not exceed 100,000 crowns in 1714, had risen, 
in 1749, to 2,650,000 francs. (Raynal.) 

The French were probably first in the field as fishers in Ameri- 
can waters. As we have stated in an initiatory chapter, Basque, 
Breton, and Noraian fishermen must have there plied their calling 
during the earliest years of the 16th century ; for one John Den- 
nis, of Honfleur^ in 1506 traced a chart of the gulf of St. Law- 
rence for the guidance pf his compatriots. The English, whi^n 
a^j first visited th»t sea region, 9S industrials, which was not till 

Vol. IL— y 
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the year 1517, reported that they found fifty French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese vessels prosecuting the cod-fishery. In 1 536, the French 
cod- fishery had greatly extended ; and, in 1558, there were thirty 
vessels besides, employed in pursuing the whale. At that date, 
there were but ten English vessels frequenting the banks of New* 
foundland ; while there were 100 from Spain, and 50 from For 
tugal. But in 1615, the relative proportions had greatly altered 
for at this time they stood thus : English vessels 250, French and 
Portuguese (together) 400. The English government doubtkifl 
fostered their Newfoundland fisheries as a nursery for seamen, [and 
as yielding an article of ready barter ; for supplies of salted fish 
were not so essential to a protestant as to a catholic population.] 

The attention of French adventurers in America was divided, 
at this time, between the fisheries and the peltry trafBc. These 
pursuits were at first commingled ; for the early French fishers of 
the coasts of Canada and Acadia used to trade with the native 
seaboard tribes, deriving a double profit therefrom. By d^reeSi 
r^ular relations were formed between the parties ; and for the 
convenience of both, factories were founded on or near tha 
coasts, and these gradually extended to the interior. By and by, 
opulent merchants obtained from the French government trading 
monopolies, on condition of sending and establishing colonists. 
Thus it was, that New France came to be founded. 

The first r^ular patent for a monopoly of the peltry traffic was 
granted to Captain Chauvin, early in the 17th century. But, fior 
a number of years afterwards, the trade was pursued briskly with* 
out r^ard to Chauvin's license, especially by French fishermen. 
Several of the chief merchants of France, especially those of La 
Kochelle, engaging in the peltry traffic, resisted the monopoly whidi 
hadbeenthussanctioned. To prevent further disputes, and r^nlarise 
the traffic, the Company of the Hundred Partners, with Cardinal 
Richelieu as its nominal head, was formed in 1637-8. To this 
association was consigned, in perpetuity, as a field for exclusive 
trade. New France and Florida. The society undertook to oo- 
Ionise the country, to maintain missions, &o. ; * on condition of 

• This arrangement was not fonnd to answer, for any party ; and the 
eompany gave np to the colonists, in 1646, the peltry monopoly, on con- 
dition of being relieved lh>ra the -charges of the civil list, the support of 
4UI -armed force, and other goyemmeatal burdens. • 
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receiving, 1. a permanent monopoly of the trade in furs, other 
ridns, and leather; 2. a lease, for 15 years, of the whole colonial 
trade, by land and sea. But the cod and whale fisheries were 
stall to be free to all ; and a reservation was made in favour of the 
colonists individually, that they might deal with the natives for 
peltry, provided it were sold to the company's agents at a fixed 
price. After an unprosperous existence of 36 years' duration, 
m. in 1663, the association of 100 partners, that number then 
being greatly reduced, became extinct ; and royalty resumed the 
trust it never should have accorded to any of its subjects. 

The trade of the colonists of New France did not long remain 
free. Untaught by experience of the withering effects of mo- 
nopoly, the French government, next year (1664) sanctioned the 
formation of a new association, named the West India Company. 
The pernicious career of the present band of associators did not 
endure near so long as the preceding, although in them was 
Vested the exclusive trade for forty years, not merely of all New 
France, but of the whole Atlantic seaboard of Africa. In Ame- 
rica, their privileges were not only as great as those of the de- 
fiinct company, but Louis XIY promised them a premium of 
40 livres for every ton of merchandise they should export from 
France to her colonies, or vice versa. They were also allowed a 
drawback on dutiable goods, on re-exporting them to a foreign 
market ; and, to crown all, they were to pay no imposts that others 
paid, on provisions, munitions of war, or materials for construct- 
ing their ships or other vessels. 

The discontent of the inhabitants was naturally great at the 
monstrous concessions thus accorded to their detriment. In a 
short time, commodities rose to a ransom price. The sovereign 
council interposed, aud issued a tariff, fixing maximum rates : as 
an inevitable result, no goods were brought to market. This state 
of things, of course, could not last. In 1666, Cdibert caused the 
monopolists to let go, as their predecessors had been constrained 
to do before the peltry traffic ; he also freed the colonists from 
restrictions in their trade with the mother country.^ 



* <' This company was to hare a right to all mines and minerals, tiie 
power of leTying and recraiting soldiers in France, building forts, and 
the right of waging war against the Indians or the neighbouring colo- 
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The new company, whicli carried on its trade with more than 
100 vessels, and enjoyed the exorbitant privileges we have detailed, 
dijd not prosper. In 1674, the year of its extinction, there waa a 
debt accmnnlated of 3,523,000 livres. The whole capital was bat 
1^047,000 livres. As part of the company's debt was owing to 
tbe war it had to snpport, as lords of the colony, against the Bri- 
tish, Louis XIY, by the advice of Colbert, bonght up the Com- 
pany's shares^ discharged its debts, to the amount of the 3,523^000 
livres ; and revoked all his concessions to it. 

When the now abolished company gave up the peltry traffic, it 
was with the reservation of that branch of it carried on at Ta- 
doussac ; also imposing on the trade, otherwise free, for the com- 
pany's benefit, a subsidy of one fourth on beaver, and one tenth on 
orignal skins. The latter impost the government had continuedi 
and farmed it to M. Oudiette. It ordained that all beaver-skins 
should be taken to his factories, and delivered at the fixed rate of 
four francs ten sous per lb., to be paid, not in money, but com- 
modities ; the prices put on which, of course, were virtually left 
to the paymaster's own discretion. — To M. Oudiette was also 
farmed the duties in regard to tobacco, which were fixed at 10 
per cent. — This arrangement existed in full force, till 1700 ^ at 
which time the Canadians, finding such exactions insupportable, pe- 
titioned the home government to remove or to modify the oppression 
they thereby endured. 

The Oudiette peltry monopoly passed to M. Boddes, who in turn 
transferred it to M. Piccaud, one of the deputies from the colony; 
the latter paying 70,000 francs a year, and also undertaking to 
form an association for carrying it on^ in which Canadians might 

nies. Di^tinctiye armorial bearings were allowed to the association, 
sarmOTinted %^ the royal arms of France ; and to encourage immigration, 
all ooloniits, pliesent and to come, being Catholics, were to bare the 
game rights in Prance as his Majesty'B subjects at home. In addition 
to the above handsome list of priyileges and immunities accorded tp 
this favoured company, its stock or shares were made transferable ; and 
the revenue or profits of them alone could be attached for debts owing 
by the holders, even to the king himself. His Majesty also agreed to 
advance one tenth of the whole stock, without interest, for four years, 
subject to a proportion of all losses which might be incurred by the 
company daring that period." W. H. Smt?. — B. 
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take one or more 50-livre shares. This society took the name of 
the Company of Canada ; and none bnt its members eould legally 
participate in the peltry traffic. The seignenrs, with their rentens 
{censitaires) were allowed to join in it. The Northern or Hud- 
son's Bay Company, formed some time previously, was merged in 
this association ; which obtained an edict rigidly prohiHting sales 
of beaver-skins to the New York colonists. 

This company, though of a more comprehensive character than 
the two preceding, yet having the canker-worm of monopoly at its 
root, had as unprosperous an existence as, and came to a speedier 
end, than they. In 1706, its debts amounted to 1,812,000 francs. 
This sum Messrs. Aubert, Nerot, and Guyot agreeing to pay, the 
Company broke up in their favour. 

The colonists, under the new patent, could share in ihe beaver 
traffic wiUiin the country, but could not export such furs, being 
bound to deliver them at the patentees' factories. 

In the year 1715 appeared two memorials, on the '^ jHresent state 
of Canada," by M. Ruette d'Auteuil,^ in which the mismanage- 
ment of the colonial affairs was very freely, perhaps unprejudicedly, 
exposed ; the writer sparing no maladministrators, not even thoee 
in highest place. [The production is interesting to us, from the fit 
ful glimpses of light it throws upon the inner state of the colony at 
the time.] Trade with the savages, once considerable, M. d'Au- 
teuil observed, had greatly fallen off. Ship-building, he remarked, 
was pretty brisk ; hemp for cordage, and flax for linen, thread, and 
tissues were advantageously grown ; but he complained that France 
did not import Canadian timber, while the British drew much of 
theirs firom the American plantations^ The Huron copper-mines, 
be said, were n^leoted. The monopolist companies he denounced, 
finr not fulfilling obligations solemnly contracted. For instance, 
they were bound, by contract, to procure an immigration of from 
200 to 300 persons yearly ; whereas littie had been done in this 
matter at any time, and, since 1663, almost nothing. He now urged 
that a large immigration was what the colony most wanted. He 
mentioned that every company's defalcations, in this and other par- 
ticulars^ were ignored by the governors-general, who were always 

• Documentt de Parity series 2, 
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the QreatnreB or the rcdatives of the oompanies' directors^ Tha 
French intendants, he added, were also oompromised in a similar 
way, or else indifferent ; as not meaning to stay in the eolony, bai 
only hoping to pass thenoe, enriohed meantime, to higher situa- 
tions at home. Adverting to the card-money, two millioft Kyres of 
which, ho allied, were in drcolation in 1714, he said it was but a 
moieiy of its nominal valne; the issues not haying bee& aeyerally 
commanded by specific royal edicts. He suggested that an inqvest 
for the Tcrification and the r^ulation of the card-money should b* 
instituted, and that a deputy tor^N'esent the inhabitants and defend 
their interests in this importai^ matter shoidd be received at 
Paris. Finally, he proposed that the colonial b^ ef exdiange 
should be duly honoured by the royal treasury. 

M. d'Aoteuil, to avert administrative abuses-, proposed that 
three state councillors shoiidd be aj^inted ta reoeive complaints 
from aggrieved colonists; and that the goveraors^neral should bt 
changed at stated periods (£ three to six years' duxation.. He 
added, that both they and the intendants, knowiflg that thw 
sins of commission or omission were not likely to be reported at 
court, did just as thejr liked; and if any of the subordinates of 
either let out the se(»«ts of mal-administratiou, they were p^r8ecu^ 
ted ; while corrupt and subservient officials were rewarded or pnK 
moted. 

But, a^ier all, that sturdy exponent of the abuses of colonial ad- 
ministration waa thus hewing at the branches, not at the root of thft 
evil tree. The government of the mothw country waa no less 
corrupt, to begin with. While money was prodigally lavished ob 
court favourites, the r^ular allowances, made to those who did 
legitimate state work were miseiaUy stinted, amd seldoia regokrij 
paid. [Probably the stated salary of the governor-general of New 
France, at this time, did not exceed £250 a-year ; act sixpence 
of which sum could remain for his own use, if he kept up the fel« 
lowiug he was expected to maintain. What recourse was ther^ 
then, for the needy noblea and gentry who were sent from Old 
France to rusticate as representatives of royalty in New Franc* 
(which was a great hunting-ground, rather than a province), but 
to become traffickers in peltry^ or exduaive sellers of brandy liceik- 
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868, or pay themselves by underhand means yet more discredita- 
ble ?*] 

The Western Company, formed in 1717, sncceeded to the mo" 
nopoly of Aubert & Co., whose lease had ezpred ; and that asso- 
ciation, in turn, merged in the Company of the Indies, connected 
with Law's Mississippi bubble. This company saved from the 
wreck of that projector's scheme, a trading monopoly, in Louisiana 
and the Illinois territory, till 1731 ; in which year these countries 
re-passed under regal sway, and so remained as long as French do- 
inination lasted therein. After fort Osw^ was constructed, the 
peltry traffic of the colonists had a keen competition to contend 
with, owing to the higher prices given by British traders to the 
natives. To obviate this, the king was induced to take into his 
own hands the fortified trading posts founded by the traders at 
Frontenac (Kingston), Toronto, and Niagara. State funds were, 
at the same time, misapplied in according bounties to the dealers, 
to enable them to give more honest prices to the Indians, and pre- 
Tent them from carrying their produce to the British settlements.f 

* Daring De Frontenac's administration, " the home goyernment began 

to form an opinion that the adyanced posts maintained in the colony 

. were of little real advantage, while they were the chief cause of the 

. wars in which it became inyolyed. It was therefore proposed that these 

stations should be abolished, and that the Indians should be allowed 

to bring their furs to Montreal. This, howeyer, was opposed by 

the governor and his council, who being afraid, probably, of losing their 

own power and patronage, represented that such a measure would haye 

.the effect of throwing the Indian allies into the hands of the Fiye Na- 

tlona and the British, and of sacrificing the fur-trade. The latter was 

then a strict monopoly, carried on under licenses granted to old officers 

.and fayorites, who sold them to the inland traders. At this time, the 

ayerage price of beayer-skins, in money, at Montreal, was 2 liyres 18 

BOOS, or about 2s. 8d. stering, per pound. The Indians were, at that 

iQite, cheated enormously ; and becoming aware of the fact through oe- 

.easlonal intercourse with the British, made incessant complaints : and 

.this, probably, was one great cause of their want of faith in the French.^ 

W. H. Smith : Canada^ Ac, yol. I. p. lyiii.— JB. 

t ^ mberable complication of purblind expediencies 1— At this time, 
" the amount of trade allowed to each license, usual cost of which being 
600 crowns, was merchandise yalued at 1000 crowns. To carry on the 
trade, and to convey returns, the license-holder was bound to employ 
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It is difficult to fonn a precise estimation of the annual Talue of 
tlie peltry produce at this or any epoch of Canada's annals. H. 
d'Auteuil, in the memorials cited above, stated that the annual 
returns, in 1677, were worth 550,000 francs ; and ih&i they had 
augmented at the time he wrote (1715) to 2 million firanos.^ 
Governor Murray, consulting the ill-kept customs r^^ters fn 
1754 and 1755, found the valuation returns of the former year to 
give a total of 1,547,885 livres ; those of the latter, only 1,265,650 
livres. Persons best able to form an approximative estimatiMi 
of the medium value of the peltry exported from New France dur- 
ing years immediately before and after the Conquest, have rated it 
at 3,500,000 livres.f 

Notwithstanding all disadvantages whidi French traders bad to 
encounter, from burdens laid upon them, and the restrictions th^ 
were subjected to, they had the bulk of the peltry traffic of North 
America in their hands down to the year 1714 ; when, by the 
treaty of Utrecht, they had to relinquish their trade in the Hud- 
son's Bay territory and other regions. Successive governors of New 
York, meanwhile and afterwards, were incessantly labouring ako 

two canoes, six men in each. The seller of the license had the right of 
furnishing the goods used in barter, at a price 15 per cent, higher than 
the market rate. A successful adrenture, under such a license, g^n^ 
rally gare to the merchants a profit of 400 per cent, on the merchandise, 
and 600 crowns to each of the eanoe-men. The latter were not only 
entitled to prorisions and clothing, but interested in the result oi the 
adventure, by having a legal right to divide the Surplus of tbe retiimd, 
after the cost of the license, merchandise, and 400 per cent, profit to the 
merchant, had been reimbursed.'' H. W. Smith : Canada, Putty Prestud^ 
and FiUurej vol. I, p. Ixviii. — B. 

* This almost quadrupled value in 38 years' time, if real, tends to dis- 
prove what was above asserted, that the trade of the colony with the na* 
iives had greatly increased. But perhaps depreciations in the colonial 
currency may have reduced the greater sum to one million intrinsieal^. 
There is also constant doubt in the mind of a transcriber as to equivalents 
in specie, when '* crowns '' are mentioned ; t. e., whether grot Scus or 
petitt Scut are meant. — B, 

t A manifest exaggeration t The author, afterwards, vol. 11, ]^. 156, i 
orig. edit., estimates the total value of all the exports of the colony, in 
the most favourable years, at 3,250,000 liyres ; the item of peltry figuring 
for two millions, which is probably quite high enough. — B. 
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to depritd them of the relation^ they had established with the 
westeni tribes. The price of European merchandise was much 
higher at Quebec than Boston, and at Montreal than New York. 
Inhere was a considerable contraband trade maintained betweeU 
Montreal and Albany ; and, by such underhand means; the Cana- 
dians received latge quantities of woollen tissues and other British 
impotted goods. In one year, Canada received 900 pieces of scar- 
let cloth for the fur barter, besides muslins, printed calicoes, edg- 
ing lace (^tavelle), &o. The company of the Indies (meaning the 
Canadian monopolists) introduced, for its own account, 1,200 
pieces of goods, which were derived from English holders, yet it 
was strictly forbidden to all other partis to import a single yard ! 
Thus were manufacturers and exporters of France excluded from 
her greatest colonial dependency. 

As we have already seen, Mr. Burnet, wheil governor of New 
York (he was afterwards removed to Massachusetts), in 1720 ob- 
tained ^m Assembly a non-intercourSe bill to prevent the Cana- 
dian, traders, during three years, from exchanging their peltry at 
Albany for European commodities. In 1727, this prohibitory 
law became permanent. It gave a heavy blow to the Canadian 
traders, both as buyers and sellers. Linen cloths, which previously 
fetched at Montx'eal 15 louis per piece, were sold, soon afterwards^ 
ad high as 25 louis. 

Fort Oswego, which was erected by Burnet, as we have related 
elaewhere, was the necessary complement of his non-intercourse 
policy ; a policy ineffectually combated by msdcing the factories of 
FiOntenaO, Toronto, and Niagara, royal castles, and according state 
^iniutiis to quicken traffic, so as to encourage exports from the 
eokuy to France, and obtain French goods in return. 

in retaliation for the renewed law of 1727, passed by the New 
York l^islature, Louis XIY issued an edict forbidding all com- 
merce with the British colonies, under penalties. Thenceforward, 
tiie holders of the French trading-posts had the whole traffic in 
peltty to themselved : the possesors held them, either by favour, 
or they bought their privileges, or held them on farm ; but in all 
of these cases, the malign effect upon the public interests was the 
same. The factories' licences were usually granted for three years ; 
and those who hdd them, by means &ir or foul, strained every 
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nerve to make the most they oould oat of them during that term. 
To sell at the most exorbitant rates, and put prices unoonscientioiiA- 
ly low on the furs offered, was the rule. To b^uile the Induuu 
to accept insufficient values in exchange, it was not unusual to ply 
them with liquor. [It is related that, in 1754, at a western post» 
on one occasion beaver- skins were bought for four grains of 
pepper each ; and that as much as 800 francs were realiied by 
selling a pound of vermilion, probably dealt out in pinches.] 

Peltry was the main article of export from Canada, and henee 
it is that we have dilated upon that part of its produce. Ezporte 
of lumber there seem to have been little or none, till a late date; 
owing partly, as intimated by M. d*Auteuil in 1715, to the indif> 
ference of the home authorities to the abundance and value of 
Canadian forest produce. " One knows not," says Eaynal, " Iqr 
what fatality such a source of riches was overlooked." The ex- 
ports of fish from Canada itself were inconsiderable in early times. 
In 1697, the Sieur de R^verin formed a factory, and established 
a fishery at the harbour of Mont Louis, about half way betwera 
Quebec and the extremity of the gulf of St. Lawrence, on the south- 
em side. At the conmiencement the people of the settlement were 
much disturbed by the English ; but their exertions, in both fidung 
and agriculture, were tolerably successM.^ The cod and whab 

* W. H. Smith, Canada^ 4rc., vol. I, p. lix. — We never heard of inshore 
fishings doing much for any country except supplying the people living 
near the seaboard with a portion of their daily food, and that, not sel- 
dom, scantily, or at a dear rate. Bounties to fishermen only serve to 
make those lazier and more exacting, who were lazy and ezactiag before. 
The late prince Talleyrand, who made an extensive and long-continued 
tour in the United States and Canada when an exile, particularly noted 
the inertness of the class, upon this continent, and thus delivered him- 
self upon the subject : " The American fisherman has a mind as care- 
less of country as the lumberman. The affections of both, their inte- 
rests, their strain of life, are things apart from the nation to which they 
nominally belong. It would be a prejudice for us to think that onr Ameri- 
can fisherman is a most useful member of society ; for he is not a like being 
with our European industrials of the same name, who, robust in body 
and alert in mind, make our best sailors. Frequenters of, say two 
leagues of seaboard, in fine weather, confining their venturings to the 
range of a mile of it when the weather is uncertain, such is the range 
within which their ventoresomeness is limited. The daily habits of sn^ 
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fisheries in Amerioan waters were almost entirely in European 
hands ; but to the Canadians were left seal and porpoise catching. 
This industry was plied in the river * and gulf of St. Lawrence, 
also on the coast of Labrador ; tracts of shore in both regions being 
let on farm for terms of years by the goyemment.f 

There were 14 fishing-stations, below Quebec, existing in 1722. 
In latter years, a tolerable quantity of animal oil and salt fish 
was exported to France. 

Ship-building was never much carried on; although M. de 
Maurepas, then minister of marine, in 1731 strongly urged on the 
governor-general to stimulate this branch of industry, promising 
that if some good merchant-vessels were turned out, a contract would 
be accorded to the colony for constructing ships of war ; perhaps 
his Majesty would even locate a naval yard at Quebec. Meantime 
he granted a premium of 500 francs for every vessel gauging 200 
tons or over, of colonial build, and sold in France or the Antilles ; 
and 150 francs premium for each barge of 30 to 60 tons, if simi- 
larly dbposed of. In 1732, ten vessels of 40 to 100 tons were 

a maa are those of an idler, who would not stir at all but for the impulse 
of his animal appetites. His arm is not the harpoon, but the fishing- 
line : hence, his contests with prej is not that of manlj exertion, but of 
•petty guiles. Fishermen's most laborious action is an occasional pull at 
an oar or a paddle, which more usually is left dangling at the side of a 
enxj boat. They have no home, worthy the name, on shore ; there ig 
little sacrifice to make in shifting from one shore to another ; a few cod- 
fish, more or less, determines their choice of country. When some 
writers have spoken of the American fisheries as a species of colonial 
agriculture, they have enounced a delusive plausibility, not a verity in 
any sense. All the personal virtues, and every patriotic feeling which dis- 
tinguishes rural colonists, are absent in the chill bosom of American fisher- 
men.'' Etsai tur let Jtvantttges d retirer det Cohniea Nouvelletf ifc, par 
U eitayen 0. M. TaIiLitband. Paper (one of a aeries) read at the 
Institut of France, in 1801-2.— J9. 

t When the estuary of a great river becomes much frequented by ves- 
sels, but especially by tteamertj the seal bids a long and last adieu to it. 
We have had occasion to remark this, personally, in our native country. 
It is doubtless applicable, the observation, more or less, to the shores 
of the Laurentian lower waters and gulf. — B, 

t The Esquimaux Bay was fanned in 1749, to a Madame Foumel ] and 
Labrador to M. d'Ailleboost, in 1768. 
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built m Canada ; but tbe materiah were badly ehoBen, ill eessoil- 
ed, and the priee charged for tliem higher than those built in the 
British settlements : in fact, a number of the yessek used in the 
trade of Canada, were bought of the New Englanders. 

[The surplus of provisions for export must have been insignifi- 
cant, if not null ; although it is asserted, that ^ in good yeaia^ 
80,000 minots of flour and biscuits '' were di^^KKable, after 8np> 
plying the colony's wants.] 

IrouHsmelting, on a scale WK)rth notice, was not b^un until about 
1737 ; when the foundries, still extant, at Trois Rivieres, wwe 
brou^t into activity by a company. Veins of copper, near tlie 
chores of lake Superior, were known to the aborigines ; even wben 
Cartier visited that region, some of them showed him samf^es of 
the ore. In 1738, Louis XIV caused mining to be tried at Chfr 
gouamigon by two Germans ; but it was soon given up. 

An over-famed plant. Ginseng,* discovcrod in our forests, in 
1716, by the Jesuit Lafitau, became a means of enriching the 
colony, for a time, by its exportation to China. A pound weight 
of it, worth 2 francs at Quebec, sold at Canton for 25 francs. Its 
price ultimately rose to 80 francs per pound. One year, there 
was sent thither, ginseng yielding a return of 500,000 frano& 
The high price it attained set every body at work to find it 
The plant was not in proper condition till August or September ; 
bftt with purblind avidity, the seekers gathered it as early as May. 
The fresh plants ought to have been slowly dried in the shad^; 
the gatherers, anxious to get returns, dried them in ovens. They 
then became worthless in Chinese estimation ; and the trade in it 
ceased almost as suddenly as it began. 

Quebec was the entrepot of Canada. Its merchants and ship- 
pers sent out^ annuaUy, five or six barques to the seal fisheries ; 
and about as many, laden with flour, biscuit, vegetables, staved, 
and lumber, to Louisbourg and the Antilles ; returning with car- 
goes of pit-coal, coffee, sugar, rum, and molasses. The trade with 

* In spite of all that has been written on the supposed virtues of its 

root, botanists believe the ginseng plant to be nothing more than the 

Panax quinquefolium^ found in China and Xorth America, where no such 

qualities as those ascribed to it bj the Chinese are recognized. Nat, Cycl, 

• — B. 
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France employed about thirty vessels, of good aggr^te tonnage. 
Almost all these vessels belonged to the shippers of Lft BocheUe, 
and traded thence. 

The author of '^ Considerations on the State of Canada during 
the War of 1755/'* estimated the value of the exports at 2^ 
millions ; and that of the imports at 8 millions. The superior 
amount of the latter was owing, chiefly, to the provisions, munii- 
tions of war, &c., supplied during years of hostilities at the o(»t 
pf the mother country, much of which were wasted, and more 
embezzled. The imports, for private account, included wines and 
other liquors, groceries, iron-wares, pottery, articles of clothing 
and personal adornment, with a multitude of small luxuries.f 

Importing to Canada, in those times, waa not so gainful as it 
in%ht at first sight appear ; for, althou^ only a part of what was 
needful, really or pretendedly, for the royal service, was supplied 
direct from France, the rest was purchased at Quebec or Mon- 
treal. Instead of competition by public contract, the charge 
of supplying what was wanted always fell, by secret confederacy 
with the higher functionaries, civil and military, into the hands of 
a furnishing association, known publicly by the too respectable name 
of the ^* grand company '' ; which was found, as if by magic, 
provided in advance with all that could be asked for; and as the 
assooiators bought largely in fiivorable markets, while they obtained 
themselves a discount of 15 to 20 per cent., they afterwards, having 
inmost cases bought up all that private dealers could supply, were 



^ Collection of doeuments, possessed by tbe Literary and Historical 
Society of Qaebee. 

t M. Qarnean says, that, 'Mozory (outward show?) was erer great 
IfL Qanada, compared with the extent of its riehes." And Pere Gharie- 
Toiz, writing of <2uebec, in 1*720-1, remarks, *^ Society here, composed 
mostly of military officers, and noblesse, is extremely agreeable ; no- 
where is the French language spoken in greater purity. But under a gay 
exterior is concealed a rery general poverty. The residents, while they 
admit that their Bnglish neighbours loye to accumulate wealth, con- 
pole themselres by reflecting that the possessors are quite ignorant how 
l^t to enjoy it. They (the Canadians), on the contrary, understand 
thoroughly the most elegant and agreeable modes of spending money, 
bat at the aame time are grecUly at u lost how to obtain itJ'^S, 
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enabled to re^sdl to his Majesty^s agents the articles required, at 
25 to 80, even 150 per cent. piDfit 

Manofaetures of woven staffs made but slow progress in New 
France, the policy of the govemuients both of France and Bri- 
tain discountenancing all attempts of their American colonists to 
fabricate any stufis or wares for themselves which the mother 
countries could supply. M. Talon broke through this system to 
some extent. He stimulated the culture of hemp to supply cor- 
dage. And, by him, some parties must have been set at work to 
make the colony self-dependent for homespun stuffs at least ; as, in 
1671, he wrote to Colbert, that he had caused drugget, coarse 
camlet (houracan)^ bolting-cloth {etamine), serge, woollen doth, 
and leather, to be manufactured in Canada ; adding, ^' I have, of 
Canadian make, wherewithal to clothe myself from head to foot." 
In 1705, Madame de Bepentigny span cotton thread, some English 
prisoners having instructed her; but no extension could be given 
at that time to any species of manufacture, as prohibition against 
it then ran very strong. In 1716, however, some relaxation wis 
permitted, by royal order, to give temporary employment to the 
poor. This permission was immediately turned to account. 
Looms were set up for weaving woollen and other staffs in every 
house, and even in the mansions of the seigneurs. Since that 
epoch, our rural populations have had abundance of vesture made 
by tiiemselves, suited for all seasons. 

About 1746, in war*time, salt being scarce, M. Perthuis was 
charged to erect salt-works at Eamouraska ; but after having served 
their turn, they were abandoned. In earlier times, salt was made 
in Canada, but where or to what extent seems to be unknown. 

In 1721, a kind of admiralty tribunal was annexed to the 
customs department at Quebec. Its judgments were based on the 
royal ordinance of 1681, and '' the Code Miohaux." In the same 
year, an ordinance warranted the opening of a merchant's exchange 
{Jx)ur»e) at Quebec, and another at Montreal. 

In 1721, posting began for the first time. Intendant B^n 
granted to M. Lanouiller a monopoly of the posts for twenty years, 
between Quebec and Montreal. The carriage of letters was to be 
ehaiged, by a table of fixed rates, according to distance. 

In 1689, it Was proposed to introduce n^^roes to the colony. 
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The French ministry thought the climate unsoitable for such an 
immigration, and the project was given up. Thus did Canada 
happly escape the terrible curse of n^ro slayery.* 

As we have already said, Quebec was the Canadian entrepot ; 
and the merchants' stores were all in the lower town. The usual 
time of sending freights from France was late in April, or early 
in May. As soon as they arrived at Quebec, dealers repaired 
Uiither to make their purchases. Portions of the goods were put 
into barges, and sent forthwith towards Trois-Rividres and Mont- 
real, where the chief Quebec houses had agencies. A premium was 
allowed on payments in peltry. The country people came, twice a 

* Bj a stipnlation in the treaty of Montreal, the colonists were to be 
** allowed to retain their slaves," a proof that such human chattels ex- 
isted ; and enslaved blacks were to be fonnd here and there in Canada till 
the present oentnry. Sir L. H. Lafontaine last year (1869) inrestig^ted 
this matter ; and from the published report of his inquiries, it appears that 
in 1799-1800, "the citizens of Montreal presented requisitions to Parlia- 
ment, tending to cause the legislature to vindicate the rights of masters 
over their slayes. The applicants inroked in favour of their demand an 
ordinance rendered bj Jacques Baudot, 9th intendant, dated April 13, 
1709, which edict was, they urged, in force when the definitiye treaty of 
peace was signed, and, by consequence, formed part and parcel of the 
laws, usages, and customs of Canada, recognised by the Act of Quebec. 
Three bills, on the subject, were introduced, in 1800, 1801, and 1803 } but 
none of them passed. Since that time,^' says Sir L. H., << no local legisla- 
tion sanctioned thismatti^r ; and, if the act of the Imperial Parliament of 
1797 had the effect of abolishing slavery in the British pUaUationt^ these 
would of course include Canada.'' But the act in question, 37 Qeo. III| 
c. 119, did and could have no such effect. It only enacted, that ne- 
groes could not be taken in execution as chatties for the debts of their 
masters, as had preriously been the case, in His Majesty's American 
colonies. 

That the '< domestic institution," as the Americans call black slav- 
ery, was legally recognised In Canada is plain, from an ordinance of 
intendant Hocqnart, dated 1736, regulating the manner of emancipating 
slaves in Canada. At the conquest, as M. Gameau owns, there were a 
ftw slayes in the ProTinee ; but adds, that slarery " then increased for 
an instant, only to disappear for erer." The &ct is, that if the British 
Act of emancipation passed in 1833 [7 W. 4, c. 79] set no slaves free, this 
was due solely to the accident that they had ceased to be profitable to 
keep.— B. 
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year, to the towns to supply their wants. For many years, so 
obstructed or tardy were the communications between Quebec and 
Montreal, that imported commodities were 50 per cent, dearer at 
the latter than the former city. 

With the exception of wine and brandies, upon which already 
a duty of ten per cent, was paid, and Brazil tobacco, taxed 5 sons 
per lb., no other article was dutiable in Canada till 1753 ] when 
most other merchandise, imported or exported, was taxed 3 per cent. 
But exceptions were made, even then, in favour of certain produce, 
to encourage industry and trade. Bestrictions on Canadian com- 
merce, under French domination, chiefly tended to exclude fordga 
competition. 

After 1753, rum (guildive) was taxed 34 livres a tun {J>arr{que) ? 
wine ten livres, brandy 24 livres a keg {yelt). Dry goods were 
variously taxed, probably ad valorem. 

The customs produced, ordinarily, nearly 300,000 livres a 
year. No system of bonding existed j which was a great detriment 
to both importers and buyers, the former having to pay customs 
and duties on arrival of the commodities. 

Coined money was scarce at all times in the colony. The poor 
expedient of varying its nominal value, of course always failed to 
keep it in the country, from which it was continually passing, as 
it produced little, and exported nothing, in early times. In 1 670, 
the Company of the Indies were permitted to coin small silver 
money to the amount of 100,000 livres. In two years* time, this 
specie, intended at first for the French Antilles, had currency in 
all parts of New France, and was rated at 25 per cent, above its 
intrinsic worth. This heighting did not keep it long in circula- 
tion, or it gradually took wing, as other specie had done before, 
and never returned. The colonial government then b^an its 
issues (in 1685) of paper money, to pay the troops and defray 
other state expenses. This paper (a kind of exchequer-bills, but 
not paying interest) was preferred for a time to such coin as was 
then to be had ; but the royal revenues in France, (anticipated foy 
several years by the cost of the " glories " of Louis XIV,) and 
the drafts drawn on the colony not being always duly honoured at 
the treasury in Paris, the colonial paper-money fell into such dis- 
credit that the holders offered to exchange it against half its no* 
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minal value in specie. As we have already seen, Chevalier de 
Yaudreuil made an arrangment with the K^encj, by which 3-8ths 
of real value instead of 2-4 ths (the amount asked) were secured 
to the holders of the colonial paper.* 

The colonists having suffered this pocket depletion in return for 
their confidence in courtly promises-to-pay, parted with no more 
of their money's-worth but for specie, which passed from hand to 
hand at its value as uncoined bullion ; this, of course, was an in- 
convenient but not ruinous system. It did not last long, how- 
ever ; for specie gradually becoming scarcer than before, doubt- 
less from the like causes, card-money, abolished in 1717, was again 
had recourse to. The cards bore the royal arms of France, and 
were signed by the governor-general, the intendant, and the con- 
troller. They were of 1, 3, 6, 12, and 24 livres; of 7, 10, and 
15 sous ; some, as low as 6 deniers (three farthings each).f The 
total issue was four million livres, or about £200,000 sterling. 
" When this amount," says Raynal, " became insufficient for the 
public wants, the intendant was permitted to discharge state obli- 
gations with transferable bills, signed by himself only, and with- 
out limit as to the quantity. The nominal values of these. ranged 
between 1 and 100 livres. These circulated in the colony every 
year till October came. Then they were converted into bills of 
exchange, to be cashed at the treasury in Paris. But the quantity 
80 accumulated, that, in 1743, the French finances being embar- 
rassed, their redemption had to be deferred. An unfortunate war, 
which broke out two years afterwards, greatly added to the amount 
of undischarged bills, while it lowered the exchangeable value of all. 
Commodities rose to a ransom price for those who could pay only 
in currency. As war expenditure had to be maintained in the 
colony, the amount of paper issues had become astounding, by the 
year 1759, when the finance minister declined to pay any more of 
the colonial bills of exchange till their origin and proper value 

* This was, in commercial parlance, " a composition of la, 6d. in the 
pound ; ^ a state bankruptcy, in short. — B. 

t This is not the smallest French paper-money ever knowiL The 
translator has, among his numismatic curiosaj four l-centime pieces card' 
money, received in pontage change for a son ; but such have only a local 
circulation. — B. 

Vol. II.— g 
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conld be ascertained and tested." Baynal adds, that " the yearly 
expenses of the French government, on Canadian account, which 
reached 400,000 francs in 1729, and before 1749 never exceeded 
1,700,000 livres, knew no bonnds after that epoch." 

Daring the latter years of French domination, there was great 
confdsion in the monetary circulation of Canada. For a time the 
card-money was preferred to the intendant*s notes, as being most 
readily exchangeable ; by and by the credit, or rather discredit, 
of both, was equal. Generally, purchasers who paid in specie 
had a discount of 16 to 20 per cent. : and the discrepancy in the 
relative worth of coin and paper would have been greater, but for 
the loss of specie when transmitted to a distance, through wrecks, 
capture, or other mischances. 

[To dilate further* on the commercial relations, internal or ex- 
ternal, of a country thus almost destitute of a reliable circulating 
medium, would be merely to string empty phrases together. When 
nations, or dependencies that they cannot properly maintain, are 
sinking into insolvency, with its attendant unbridled corruption of 
their administrators, the first are on the brink of a revolution, the 
second ready to fall into the hands of a new suzerain. The loss of 
New France was the harbinger of successive overtumings in the 
mother country, the latest of which we have seen, but the last 
of which no man can safely predict.] 

* Several of the aathor's specalations on the subject, bat none of his 
facts, have been suppressed or abbreviated. It is right to add, that for 
the above sommation of all, he is not answerable.— JB. 



CHAPTEB II. 

LOUISBOUEO. 

1744-1748. 

Coalitions of European powers for and against the empress Maria- 
Theresa, which eventuate in a war between France and Britain.— 
First hostilities in America. — Cape Breton ; Louisbourg, and its de- 
fensive works. — Expedition of Duvivier to Oanso, &c. — Governor 
Shirley proposes to attack Louisbourg. — His plans disapproved of by 
the council, but welcomed by the people of New England, and adopt- 
ed. — Colonel Pepperel and admiral Warren, with land and sea forces, 
invest the place. — Mutiny in the garrison. — Mr. Yaughan makes a 
bold and successful night assault, and detroys garrison stores. — Capi- 
tnlation of Louisbourg ; the settlers taken to France. — Project for 
invading Canada. — The duke d'Anville's expedition, and the work cut 
out for it to perform. — Of the disasters which attended it from first to 
last ; the duke dies of chagrin, and his successor in command kills 
himself. — M. de Ramsay menaces Annapolis. — Part of his men attack 
and defeat colonel Noble and a corps of New-Englanders, at Grand- 
Pr6-aux-Mines. — The American frontiers invaded in many places, and 
the country ravaged.-^-Sea-fight near Cape Finisterre, and another at 
Belle-Isle ; the French defeated in both. — Count de la Galissoniere 
appointed interim governor of New France ; the previous nominee, M, 
Jonqniere, being a prisoner in England. — Troubles with the Midmis. — 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, audits conditions. — Concluding reflections 
on the past war. 

France and Britain -were now on the eve of war,* chiefly 
for the good pleasure of the German king of the latter, as the 
chief of a petty continental principality, who set about trimming 
what was called the " balance of power in Europe." This had been 
deranged, it appeared, by the part which the French king had taken 
against the Empress Theresa, when a coalition was formed against 
her, by Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, &c. in Germany, with Spain and 
Sardinia. In January 1745, a treaty of alliance was signed 

• The editor is responsible for much of this abridged chapter also ; 
having called in other authorities, British and American, as well a& 
H. Gameau's, to illustrate the subject.—^. 
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between the Empress (already at war with the French), the kiog 
of Great Britain, the king of Poland, the elector of Saxony, and 
the United States of Holland, against France. 

As on former occasions, the colonial dependencies of the two 
great nations had perforce to go to war also, whether they under. 
stood the points in dispute which led to hostilities between their 
mother countries or not. There was also a "balance of power" 
between New France and New England, getting more and more 
difficult every year satisfactorily to adjust. Canada, however, like 
the snorting war-horse, seemed to scent the coming hostilities while 
yet distant ; for her administrators had already repaired and mu- 
nitioned all the frontier posts, especially Fort St. Frederic, and 
Fort Niagara. The defensive works of Quebec, also, were aug- 
mented. Other demonstrations were made, about the same time, 
by the Canadian Government and its colonists, which showed that 
a continued state of peace with the British plantations was neith^ 
expected nor desired. 

After the belligerents were in full tilt in Europe, for the king of 
Britain and his favourite son* were battling, not with much honour 
to either, on that eternal fighting-ground, Flanders, there was no 
appearance, for a time, of either government sending any expedition 
jagainst the North American dependencies of the other. France 
had a number of redoubtable European foes to contend with; 
end parts of the British regular army were wanted, during this 
and the following year, to repress the second and last Jacobite 
rebellion. The natural result was, that, during its early stages, the 
war in America between the two rival races was carried on, almost 
entirely, without European aid. 

In a few months after the declaration of war, the Americaa 
waters swarmed with French privateers. Several were equipped 
at Louisbourg, Cape Breton, with amazing dispatch, and made a 
great number of prizes, before vessels of war could arrive to pro- 
tect the British colonial shipping. Louisbourg became, in all 
respects, a kind of hornet's nest in regard of New England, its 
trade, and fisheries, which it was now determined to dig out if 
possible. 

• William Duke of Gaxnberland, defeated at Fontenoy, May 11, 1745. 
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Meanwhile, M. Duquesnel, governor of Cape Breton, emb!irk«ill, . 
part of the garrison of Louisbourg with some militia, and macfe" 
a descent upon the settlement of Canso, in Acadia, which he burnt, 
and made the garrison and settlers prisoners of war. He then 
summoned Annapolis, but was deterred from investing it by the 
arrival of a reinforcement from Massachusetts. Duquesnel re- 
turned to Louisbourg, where he died shortly thereafter. Governor 
Shirley had for some time conceived the project of taking posses- 
sion of Cape Breton ; now rightly regarded as the seaward bulwark 
of Canada, and a highly important post as a safeguard to the French 
fisheries and to American trade. The fortifications of Louis- 
bourg, the capital, even in their uncompleted state, had taken 25 
years to construct, at a cost, it was reported, of 30 million livres 
(nearly £1,500,000 sterling). They comprised a stone rampart 
nearly 40 feet high, with embrazures for 148 cannon; had several 
bastions, and strong outworks; and on the land side, was a fosse fully 
four-score feet broad. The garrison, as reported afterwards by the 
French, was composed of 600 regulars, and 800 armed inhabi- 
tants, commanded by M. Duchambois. Upon the same authority 
we may mention here, that at this time there were not more than 
1000 soldiers in garrison, altogether, from the lower St. Lawrence 
to the eastern shore of lake Erie. 

Gbvernor Shirley lost no time in applying for aid to carry out 
the plan above-mentioned to the British admiralty, and obtained a 
promise that Sir Peter Warren would be sent out with some ships 
of war to co-operate with a colonial land-force, if a sufficient amount 
of support could be raised. Having received this assurance, Shirley 
proceeded to unfold his conceptions to the members of the general 
court, first enjoining them to keep the matter secret. After one or 
more deliberations on the subject, a majority of the court reftised 
to concur in the project, as thinking it both costly and hazardous. 
The plan got wind, however, and was enthusiastically welcomed 
by the colonists generally : in a word, " the pressure from without " 
constrained the council of Massachusetts to give into the views of 
the governor. In a few weeks an army of 4,000 militia, levied in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, and Connecticut, were 
ready for action, under the guidance of a New England merchant, 
named Pepperel. 
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, About tte* last day of March, the expedition sailed firom Boston, 

•*. •1^*4 AsririYed at Canso on the 5th of April, 1745; when Colonel 
:«^ **:**/*P*epperel having sent some shallops to ascertain whether the coast 
•*•. V* ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^®®j ^^^ *^® report being fayourable, the expedition re- 
sumed its voyage, and a disembarkation on Cape Breton island was 
b^un at Chapeau Kouge, on the 27th of April. The garrison 
was, through the promptitude of the invaders, taken completely 
by surprise. The descent could not have been effected much earlier 
with safety ; for till the end of March, or beginning of April, the 
ocean in that r^on is covered with thick fogs, while both the 
seaboard and the harbours of Cape Breton are choked with thick- 
ribbed ice. 

By this time admiral Warren arrived with a few ships, and 
more were expected. — His seamen assisted during fourteen days 
in dragging a siege-train of ordnance, through marshy ground| 
to the neighbourhood of Louisbourg, which was thought at first 
to be too strongly defended, on the seaward side, to be confronted 
by the fleet. Meanwhile, the garrison was in a state of revolt, 
having demurred to being employed to put the works into a proper 
state, a duty which had been too long postponed. The men had 
other grievances besides, being ill paid and otherwise badly treated; 
but their feelings of military honour being appealed to, they re- 
sumed their arms and prepared to defend the place. 

During the night of May 13, Mr. Vaughan, son of the lieuten- 
ant-governor of New Hampshire, who knew the localities well, 
having visited the place the year before, landed with 400 men, 
marched to the north-east part of the bay, and fired some buildings 
filled with brandy, &c., and naval stores. A party in a neighbour- 
ing fort, thinking probably that the incendiaries were the van of 
a large attacking corps, quitted their post, and took refrtge in the 
town. Next morning, Vaughan was able to surprise a battery, 
and hold possession of it until the arrival of a reinforcement. 

A great mischance for the French now hastened the fall of the 
place. La Vigilante, a ship of 64 guns, with 560 soldiers and 
supplies for the garrison on board, was captured by admiral War- 
ren. Had this succour reached its destination, it is very doubtful 
whether Pepperel could have captured the strongest fortress in 
America, and which was reported to be impregnable. — The next 
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operation was not so favourable to the besiegers; who baying tried, 
with 400 men, to carry a battery on the island of St. John, which 
protected the entry of the harbour, were driven *oflf, leaving sixty 
dead, and 116 of their men, wounded or whole, in the hands of 
the French. But this gleam of success only delayed the certain 
capture of the place, now that all hope of further succour from 
without was gone, and its defenders were as discouraged as they 
were malcontent before. In a word, Duchambon capitulated, and 
was allowed to march out with the honours of war. In terms of 
the capitulation, the garrison, and about 2,000 people, the entire 
population of Louisbourg, were embarked in British transports, 
and landed at Brest. 

Great was the exultation, naturally enough at the success of this 
expedition thus admirably planned and spiritedly executed. Messrs 
Shirley and Pepperel were rewarded with baronetcies j and the 
British parliament voted a sum of money to repay the cost in- 
curred by the colonists in getting up the enterprise. — The dis- 
oourag^nent in New France for the loss of Cape Breton, was 
commensurate with the elation at its capture, in New England 
and the other Anglo-American provinces. There was really a 
reasonable cause for alarm in Canada as to what might follow ; 
for Shirley incontinently applied to the British Government for a 
corps of r^ulars and a fleet, to conjoin with the provincials in^ 
essaying the conquest of New France. The time was not propi- 
tious, however, for his aspirations to be attended to. Besides hav- 
ing a continental war on hand, the British metropolis itself had 
been for a moment put in peril by the Highland army of Prince 
Charles Edward, and the English people were not recovered from 
the panic occasioned thereby.* 

Unaware of these circumstances, the Canadians were led to 



* M. Gameau gives an account of an intended invasion, on a large 
acale, concocted between governor Shirley, Sir Peter Warren, and the 
Duke of Newcastle, for invading New France in 1T45-6. That his blun- 
dering Grace, who was far more accustomed to make promises than to 
keep them, did pledge himself to do something of the sort, without con- 
sulting his royal master or any body else, is possible enough ; but we 
may safely assume, that, as nothing came of it, no project of the kind was 
seriously entertained at the time by the collective ministry of Britain. — £. 
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believe that the capture of Louisbourg was but the prelude to an 
immediate attack on Quebec ; and the governor-general profited 
by the apprehensions of the inhabitants of that city to levy 
rates for strengthening and extending its fortifications ; accord- 
ingly, an additional tax on liquors was imposed for that purpose. — 
Other defensive preparations were also entered upon, and M. de 
Beauharnais called a conference, at Montreal, with 600 savages 
of various tribes, including some Iroquois : all those promised 
support in case of war. A body of them, along with a corps of 
western militia, were sent thereafter to Quebec, as a reinforcement 
to the garrison. 

M. de Beauharnais now wrote to the ministry, to urge the re- 
capture of Cape Breton and the conquest of Acadia, declaring 
that a corps of 2,500 men would suffice for the latter purpose. 
He opined that these two colonies ought to be regained, at what- 
ever cost ; as, when in French hands, they sentinelled the en- 
try of the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; whereas, in British possession, 
they virtually closed it. He added, " Send me arms and munitions 
of war ; I can trust to the valour of the Canadians and the savages. 
The preservation of Canada is the great object : if once the enemy 
master that province, all France may bid a last adieu to the North 
American continent." 

The representations of the governor-general were listened to 
this time. An expedition, on a respectable scale, was got up, the 
destination of which was kept secret. A court-appointed noble- 
man,* of high rank and no experience, was appointed to command 
the fleet. Seven of these were ships of the line, with three frigates, 
two fire-ships, &c., and transports having 400 soldiers on board, 
under the orders of M. Pomeril, major-general (7nar6chal de 
camp) ; which were to be joined, on arrival, by 600 Canadians 
and as many hundreds of savages. The plan of operations to be 
effected was, — first to re-take and dismantle Louisbourg, capture 
Annapolis and leave a French garrison in it, then destroy Boston, 
ravage the whole Atlantic seaboard of the Anglo-American plan- 

* M. de la Rochefoucauld, due d'Anville, called " young " by Gu^rin, 
was born in the first or second year of the 18th century, and was conse- 
quently in the prime of manhood when he died. Diet, des Daies,, — B. 
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tations, and harass the British islands in the West Tndies. The 
roads of Chibouctou were appointed to rendezvous in. 

All was ready early in May, 1746 ; but the fleet did not get 
a fair start till the 22nd of June, on which day it left Rochefort. 
The time of passage, estimated at six weeks, through the unskil- 
fulness of D'Anville exceeded three months. Scarcely was the 
fleet in view of port, when a furious tempest arose and scattered 
its parts. Several vessels took shelter among the Antilles ; others 
in France ;* some transports were lost on the Isle de Sable, and 
the rest, storm-beaten for ten day^, had much ado to reach the 
place of rendezvous, when a deadly epidemic broke out aboard, 
which carried off the soldiers and marines by hundreds, even after 
they were put ashore ; the malady also infecting their Abenaquis 
allies, a third of whom perished. M. de Conflans, with three ships 
of the line and a frigate, had previously repaired to Chibouctou, 
by appointment ; but finding no fleet there, after cruising for a 
while he returned to France. At this time, the British admiral 
Townshend, with a fleet, was stationed at Cape-Breton. Had he 
been aware of the presence and the condition of the French squad- 
ron, the probability was that it would have been annihilated ; for, 
out of 2,400 of its men, 1,100 died at Chibouctou ; and out of 200 
sick sent to Europe, in hope of their recovery, but one survived 
the passage I 

The French commanders, having learned that a British fleet 
was so near, held two councils of war, to determine what course 

* M. Bibaud's account of this ill-starred expedition, and its early ex- 
periences, differs, in some important points, from that of M. Garneau ; 
ex. gT".^" The fleet was under the orders of M. d'Anville, a sea-officer in 
whose courage and skill great reliance was placed. There were 11 
ships of the line, 30 vessels carrying from 10 to 30 guns each, with 
transports bearing 3,000 men. This fleet was to be reinforced by four 
vessels from the Antilles, under M. de Conflans ; and it was arranged 
that the expedition should be joined by the Acadians, with 1,T00 Cana- 
dians and savages. Hardly had the fleet left the coasts of France, than 
it was assailed by a tempest, which scattered the vessels ; insomuch 
that but a small number of them, including the admiral's ship, had 
arrived at Ohedabouctou by 12th September." There is no mention 
here, it will be observed, of the unlikely fact, that any of the vessels 
were driven back quite to France. — B, 
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ought to be pursued ; about which great differences of opinion arose. 
The duke d'Anville, whose haughty spirit broke under the pres- 
sure of his ill fortune, died almost suddenly. M. d*£stoumeUe, 
upon whom the chief command devolved, and who had proposed 
to give up the enterprise, committed suicide. It was determined, 
by a majority of votes, to persevere, and beside Annapolis; but^ 
being on the way thither, another tempest overtook the war-ships, 
then reduced to four sail, near Cape-Sable ; and it is to be presumed 
much crippled them, for they finally made the best of their way 
to France. 

Meanwhile, the 600 Canadians already spoken of, who left 
Quebec in seven vessels, for Acadia, led by M. Eamsay, disem- 
barked at Beaubassin, in the Bay of Fundy. They were heartily 
welcomed by the Acadians of French race, who all hated their 
British masters. After awaiting in vain the arrival of the expedir 
tion hb corps was to reinforce, he was about to return to Quebec, 
by order of the governor, who then expected that city to be at- 
tacked, when an envoy &om the duke d*Auville, who had at last 
arrived, reached him when midway to Quebec, when he forthwitJi 
returned, with 400 of his men, and invested Port-Royal (Annar 
polis), though its garrison was from 600 to 700 strong. One hun- 
dred of that number had fallen into his hands, when news reached 
him of the second dispersion of the French fleet, which induced 
him to retreat to Beaubassin, intending to take up his winter 
quarters there. 

Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts, upon learning that Barn- 
say's corps was so near Annapolis, and fearing that the French 
Acadians would join him in arms, sent to governor Mascareene to 
take measures to dislodge him. The latter asked for 1,000 men, to 
effect that end. Five hundred militia, under colonel Noble, were 
sent, who took up winter quarters at Grand-Pr^, in Les Mines, 
facing Eamsay's quarters, with the bay waters between; intending 
to move against the Canadians in early spring. But before Noble 
could take the field, Eamsay sent a body of 300 Canadians and 
savages, under M. de Villiers, early in February 1747, around 
the head of the bay, a circuit of sixty leagues of snow and 
forest, to surprise the New-Englanders in their winter camp. On 
the morning of February 11, they arrived; and an obstinate 
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battle began, wbicb lasted till 3 p.m. when, Noble being killed, and 
nearly half of his men killed or wounded, the rest took refuge in 
a blockhouse, but were soon obliged to surrender on terms. 

Beginning with the autumn of 1745, the frontiers of the Bri- ^/^ 
tish plantations themselves w^e cruelly ravaged in twenty-seven 
successive raids of the Canadians during three years. Fort Mas- 
sachusetts, 15 miles above fort St. Frederic, surrendered to M. 
Bigaud \ who, with 700 colonists {^nd savages, devastated the coun- 
try for fifty miles beyond. M. Come de St. Luc attacked fort Clin- 
ton, and signally defeated an American corps. Saratoga was taken, 
and its people massacred. Fort Bridgman was taken by De Lery. 
In a word, the frontier line, from Boston to Albany, being no 
longer tenable, the inhabitants fled into the interior, and left their 
lands at the discretion of the enemy. 

In Europe, during three years, the war against Britain was not 
carried on with so much success by the French. Two squadrons 
equipped, one at Brest, the other at Rochefort, early in 1747, for 
ponveying transports and merchant ships bound for the depen- 
dencies of France in America and the East Indies, were, after their 
junction, encountered by a powerftil British fleet, under admirals 
Anson and Warren, off Cape Finisterre, on the 3rd of May, and 
a great loss incurred. Six French men-of-war (all that there were 
present), with four armed Indiamen, were taken ; besides other 
vessels, richly laden with specie, merchandise, and warlike stores.* 
The marquis de la Jonqui^re was amongst the prisoners taken by 
the British on this occasion. 

In autumn of the same year (Oct. 14), commodore De I'Eten- 
dri^re Desherbiers, in command of a convoy of eight men-of-war and 
two frigates, charged to protect a French merchant fleet on its way 
to the Antilles, was encountered, when off Belle Isle, by the fleet of 
Sir Edward Hawke, who had fourteen sail of the line, and five 
smaller vessels, under his orders. The battle which ensued resulted 

• M. Garneaa says, that " there were led to London 22 waggons 
loaded with ingots of gold and silver, and other precious effects taken 
from the fleet, the defeat of which deprived New France of potent 
gacconr." The precious metal then taken was freighted to India, (not 
Canada) ; the 2 2- waggon procession, mistakenly adverted to, took place 
in Jane 1*744, being the rich freight of a Spanish galleon taken by 
Anson. — B, 
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in the capture of six of the largest of the French ships. Two others, 
which escaped, returned to Brest ahnost wrecks ; but the merchant 
fleet got off clear, which caused Hawke to be severely censured for 
alleged remissness in duty. 

Count de la Galissoni^re was nominated to fill the place, ad in- 
terim, of M. de la Jonqui^re, appointed, in 1746, to succeed M. 
de Beauharnais as governor-general of New France. In 1748, 
Francis Bigot, a name already ill-famed in Cape-Breton, and yet 
to become ignobly notorious in Canada and Louisiana, was ap- 
pointed fourteenth and fated to become the last Intendant. M. 
Galissoni^re arrived at Quebec in September, bringing news of an 
approaching peace. Previously, even when an intimation had 
been sent by the British ministry to the American colonists of what 
was on the tapis, an invasion being expected by the Canadians this 
year, the rural colonists were ordered to retire inland, and the in- 
habitants of the Isle d' Orleans directed to quit it, on the imagin- 
ary enemies' approach. Simultaneously, a rumour reaching the 
fort-major of Trois-Kivi^res that fort St. Frederic was threatened, 
he marched to the rescue with 1,200 men ; but not being wanted 
there, he made an inroad towards Albany, and met and destroyed 
an English corps gathered for some purpose or other, not explained, 
thereabouts. 

In 1747, some of the native tribes of the lake country manifested 
a hostile spirit against the Canadians, who took the alarm on hear- 
ing that the Mitois intended to attack and to massacre the people 
at Detroit. The commandant, M. de Longueuil, took precautionary 
measures there, and fort Michilimakinac was strenghtened. The 
Midmis, having killed a few colonists, were suitably chastised. Those 
who abetted them, thence took warning; and security prevailed 
afterwards in the country. 

The negociations, which took place at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, 
were unusually long, but the treaty was at last signed on the 7th 
of October. The chief parties to it were Great Britain, Holland, 
and Austria on one side ; France and Spain on the other. By it 
all the preceding great treaties, from that of Westphalia in 1648, to 
that of Vienna in 1738, were renewed and confirmed. As the French 
and the British, in terms of its stipulations, mutually gave up 
whatever territory each had taken, the Anglo-American provincials 
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had the mortification to see Cape-Breton, acquired for the mother 
country by their independent exertions, pass into the hands of its 
old masters ; leaving their fisheries and outer settlements on the 
eastern seaboard as unprotected as before. As for the mother 
country, all that its people gained, in exchange for the lavish ex- 
penditure of their resources, and the outpouring of their blood 
during a generally successful struggle of eight years' duration, was 
the barren credit of having supported the German sovereignty of 
Maria-Theresa, and thereby (it was said) " vindicated the rights 
guaranteed by a pragmatic sanction ;" in other words, effected that 
greatest of all political desiderata, in the estimation of the pe- 
dantic publicists of the time, a re-adjustment of " the balance of 
power in Europe.*' * 

* M. Garneau intimates that the French came off second best on the 
occasion ; for " Louis, while he did nothing for France, did everything 
for her allies." He was not in a condition to make peace, as he vainly 
boasted, " en roi." His land forces, if not beaten, were greatly reduced ; 
his fleets were almost annihilated. Any kingdom in the crippled 
condition of France at that time, is lucky if its rulers' loosened hold on 
the national possessions revert to the status qtu) ante bellurrij at the 
advent of peace. — B. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE FRONTIERS' COMMISSION. 
1748-1755. 

The peace of Aiz-Ia-Cbapelle onlj a tmce.— Britain profits by the mia 
of the French war marine to extend the frontiers of her possessiomi in 
America.-M. de la Galissoniere governor of Canada.— His plans to hin- 
der the neighbouring colonies from aggrandising themselres, adopted 
by the court. — Pretensions of the British. — Rights of discovery and pos- 
session of the French. — The limitary policy of Galissoniere expounded 
and defended. — Emigration of the Acadians; part taken in their regard 
by that governor. — He causes several forts to be raised in the west; 
founding of Ogdensburgh (1749). — The Marquis de la Jonquiere suc- 
ceeds as governor ; the French ministry directs him to adopt the policy 
of his predecessor. — De la Come and Major Lawrence advance to the 
Acadian isthmus, and occupy strongholds thereon ; i.e,, forts Beause- 
jour, Gaspereaux, Lawrence, Des Mines, Ac. — Lord Albemarle com- 
plains, at Paris, of French encroachments (1749); reply thereto of 
M. Puyzieulx. — The French, in turn, complain of British hostile acts 
on sea. — The Acadians take refuge in St. John's (Prince Edward's) 
Island ; their miserable condition there. — Foundation of Halifax, N.S. 
(1749). — A mixed commission, French and British, appointed to set- 
tle disputes about the frontier lines ; first conferences, at Paris, on 
the subject. — Pretensions of the parties stated and debated ; difScul- 
ties found to be insurmountable. — Affair of the Ohio ; intrigues of the 
British among the natives of the regions around that river ; intrigues of 
the French among those of the Five Nations. — Virginian trafllckers 
arrested, and sent as prisoners to France. — French and British troops 
sent to the Ohio to fortify themselves in the country. — The governor- 
general at issue with certain Demoiselles and the Jesuits. — His mortal 
illness, death and character (1752). — The Marquis Duquesne succeeds 
him. — Affair of the Ohio continued. — Colonel Washington marches to 
attack Fort Duquesne. — Death of Jumonville. — Defeat of Washington 
by M. de Villiers at Fort Necessity (1754).— Plan of the British to 
invade Canada ; assembly of Anglo-American governors at Albany. 
— General Braddock sent from Britain with an army to America.— 
Baron Dieskau arrives at Quebec with four battalions (1755). — Nego- 
ciations between the French and British governments on the frontier 

difficulties. — Capture of two French ships of war by admiral Bos- 

cawen. — France declares war against Great Britain. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was but a truce, hostilities scarcely 
ever ceasing in America. The British colonists had noted with great 
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interest the struggle upon the ocean ; they had seen with much 
satisfaction the destruction of the last remnants of M. de TEten- 
dridre*s fleet in the battle of BigUe Isle. In effect, the French ma- 
rine, once annihilated, what was to be the inevitable fate of the 
possessions of France beyond seas ? What was to become of the 
beautiful, the vast colonial system of so great a portion of the 
New World ? 

The Anglo-American colonials determined at once to extend their 
frontiers to the utmost. A trading association of influential men in 
. Britain and her dependencies was formed, for occupying the val- 
ley of the Ohio. It was not for the first time that the British ' 
coveted the possession of that fertile and delightful country : from 
the year 1716, Spotswood, governor of Virginia, had proposed to 
purchase parts of that territory from the aborigines, and to estab- 
lish a traffic therein ; but the cabinet of Versailles opposing the 
project, it was abandoned.* Contemporaneously, the London 
newspapers announced that it was intended to extend, as far as the 
St. Lawrence, existing British settlements on the side of Acadia.f 
The agitation which was got up in these regards, only confirmed the 
French in their fears of some great movement of aggression on the 
part of their neighbours. M. de Galissoni^re, especially, shared 
in this sentiment. He was a distinguished marine officer, who, 
at a later time, became illustrious by a victory he gained over ad- 
miral Byng.J He was also active and enlightened as a civilian, 
and spent in scientific studies such leisure as his public duties 
allowed. He governed Canada only two years ; but he gave, dur- 
ing that brief time, a strong impulsion to its administration, and 

♦ Universal History^ vol. xi. 

t Mimoirej Sfc.j by M. de Ghoisenl. 

X The " victory " was of a negative, not positive character. John 
Byng was sent, with ten ships of war, poorly manned, to relieve Minorca, 
when beleaguered with a strong land-force, by the French, in 1756. 
Falling in with a fleet of far superior strength, a running fight com- 
menced, when Byng, despairing of beating the enemy, drew off his ships, 
none of which were taken, or even seriously damaged. Still his sup- 
posed remissness in not capturing or destroying the French ships cost 
him his life, through an unjust sentence by court martial, executed 
Harch 17, 1757.— S. 
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mu*')t ifftftf] (ymttf^') Ut Ui/j Vrt^tmh intutniryj which, hft'l it Wri fol- 
l//w<;'J, woijI'J hav<T pr#'WTV*:/J our firi'T f^muiry Ut Fr»nc<;. [?J 

(>ri ;irrivifij( »f, Qu^iU-y^, M 'J<j G»li?ti»'ifii<'n; #J*;»ir':'J t/iohifiiri ii»- 
iorftrti'tnu r'?;<;ird irij< ih'; w;/!, clirn^it^;^ jtrotitirc, ji^/piiUiiori, tr»fli9^ 
and u^^tHT*'^'.^ of ih'; \tTh%\w'^:. \\ti inru^A Win »tU;rjtiori, fii ttie 
oJjU'^t., ♦^'i th'j Vrhuix^ir 'jii'-aitiofi, which cori|/J f/c no hfUitfir nsiMy 
I'/uhT^-A. He fix^'J hl» TfV'trt]^^ hniit siwi ;iH/:rifiv«-,I^, ofi th« vftui 
cxf/«ri^<^ of the Kn.rich f^;)orii;iI j;*;»«?w;?t<<iof»» ; h'; ri//t<;'J ih/;ir Mt/ong 
ftfi'J their wc;»k f^;inU, he r;it.|jo»je'l the pr;jeet?*onhe Hrifi^h, and 
iinUUi'A )ty f'/,u'/tfir,'tny )t\m^-\i' t.li;it, the Ar/.if\'tmi hlhmtiH (ftt itte 
.Cflajt/'rri M*',^ fth'l the AllejrhJifiieK on ihe we»ti;rri, were the two 
chief <h;reriee?i of Freneh America, IT the Tornier were |/;f»t, tlie 
iJriti^th would hr< ?ik hoNfi'|i«, f;<:netnit-«; t/» the, ,Kt. Lflwrem;^;, ftiid 
Rej;;ir'»t/; (!;in;i'hi from th<; ?*<«. IT the line of the Alleghany chain 
were j»h;in'Jon<'.'l, they wonl'J ?tj;re«'l over the );»ke country, and th« 
Mi^RiJ'.^if/pi vrtlley • thu» i-w;l;it^; (UiufuUi on th'/«t<i fid**, iridu/;^; lbi> 
>t;iiv;fj//.« to r'rionne^; th"ir al)i;inc> ^ with m», «nd v/iuWuh i\iti Frcrich 
t/; th", Toot of f^fike Ontfirio, TheHi; renrjltft he tWnwA irievitah)«^ 
havin;^ rej/;ftrd t// the v^tu^Uui development the liriti^h t'/t\itntm 
were uwhiT^fituu,- He wrot>j t/; the ministry, that tbc w;tf]«^ncnl# 
Ofi the Illinoift^ ftt i'ln^i ov*;r prh^A, h/id h»tt>;rly Wn MrKkTVaJfi^;/]; 
th'it even wltho'ij/h the?*'; made no |^!Cfini;jry retiirript, they f/ii^hi Wfrt 
Uf he »h;iridoned, f;<'/;;iii.w, they p/.rv*A Ut |/reverit the Hritiah frtfm 
|K;netritinj/ Ut the int^-rior of New Vruum. ''Thc/y/untry ori/^; well 
a<;ttl«',d, " Mid he, " we jthould Uw^iuif. redonht-fihh} ori tli^; Miw(i#' 
ni[;pi f^ide, ff in the Uifthj wtir we h;*/! 400 or 500 wclt-arrriiMi 
rnen ntwtuv, the Illinois, notonly i^hould wchflv, l;<5<;ri uridia'|fji^;tMj, 
hilt we wfiould h;»v<; led irit/i tlie he;irt of the cut^niy^n mziiU^tujniM 
ihe very trihen which h«ve, nif ttS'U'U infffjlt^;d mk'^ 

Vrnut'A; h«ft \t*'A',u j/reatly hiamed on Mw/ntiti ftf the ^ttmiiUm nh0 
dared t/; a^Tfume in the fronti*;r /jU'jMtion ; ahe waa #?veri acjcuudd 
hy nttm*'. of her own nfpun of amhition and urireaa'/n {vivaniU), 
Voltaire went wt far a« t>^ ^ay, " auch a diaput^; aa thai aUftii ili« 
frontier*! in America of the two t'^Atfithht^ rfWA^.n^ ha/1 it iak^m plnee 
)f*',iW('Mti indivi'ltial», would have l//',en ntdiUA in a f/mph fff )umrn 
hy arhitration ;" a vain imagination on hia|;fjirt. An arran^f?fnf;fii 
l/*jtwwjn two ^reat I'owera, Uivolvhif/^ the |/rcaent ^ffrtmmon und 
the future nationality /ff UrriUfne» thny;orfouriJifi««litf'ger iliMi 
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France itself, and now teeming with millions of people, was a dif- 
ficulty of no such easy solution ; yet scarcely did the matter 
occupy the attention of the cabinet of Versailles at the time, 
except in the most superficial way. 

That of St. James's had thitherto abstained from formalising 
its pretensions in a precise or definite manner. It now manifested 
them, so to speak, in a negative form, by contesting the right of 
the French to establish themselves at Niagara and Crown-Point ; 
objecting, also, to the stay of the latter among the Abenaquis, 
after the treaty of Utrecht (1713) was signed. Whilst it declared 
to those savages that the territory between New England and the St. 
Lawrence was Britain's, it kept silence on the point to the French 
governors, yet tried to vindicate its pretensions in the 
sequel.* As for the western frontier, its silence was yet more 
expressive : for had it not recognized the nullity of its claim there- 
in, by refusing to sanction the formation of an Ohio Company, in 
1716? But times were now greatly changed. The treaty of 
Utrecht gave Acadia to Britain. She now proclaimed that 
her province extended, on one part, from the river Kennebec 
to the sea ; on the other, from the Bay of Fundy to the St. 
Lawrence : she maintained that the territory between the 
Kennebec and Penobscot rivers extended backwards as far as 
Quebec and to the St. Lawrence, and that said territory always 
formed a portion of the province. It was finally affirmed that the 
true frontiers of Acadie or Acadia, following its olden limits, 
were: 1. A right line drawn from the embouchure of the 
Penobscot to the St. Lawrence.' 2. The right bank of that flood 
and coast of its gulf to the sea, south-westward of Cape Breton. 
3. The whole seaboard, from this point to the embouchure of the 
Penobscot. Her commissioners even declared that the St. Law- 
rence was the natural and rightful line of demarcation between 
the possessions of the two races. 

* A significant circumstonoe indeed 1 The Privy Council received, from 
the Board of Trade and Plantations, in 1713, even before the treaty of 
Utrecht, a Report, in which it was advanced, ** that Cape Breton had 
always made part of Acadia f and that '* Kova Scotia comprised all Aca- 
dia bounded by the rivers Sainte-Crolx and St. Lawrence and the sea." 
Uinntes in the British Colonial-office, already cited in this volume. 

Vol. II. — ^H 
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The region thus reclaimed, outside of the Acadian peniurala, 
had folly thrice the extent of Nova Sootia, and commaaded the 
estuiMTj of the St Lawrence ; that is, the great waterway of Caiiad*, 
and the only passage to or from the province, seaward, in winter,-^ 
X. e, during five months of the year. 

The territory which Britain contested, as not being Freo(A| 
beyond the All^hanies, was likely to be still more preeions iii 
coming times. The basin of the Ohio alone, down to ito oonflu- 
ence with the Mississippi, is not less than 200 leaguea in length. 
This territory, however, formed but a minor portion of a debate^ 
able r^ion, the limits of which had never been, indeed 0011I4 
not be defined : but it still involved an occult right to the posh 
session of the immense countries, laid down in maps, betwe^i laki94 
Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan ; the upper Mississif^d aii4 
the Alleghany regions: countries in which now flourish the8tate«of 
New York, Pennsylvania,Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinoia; and thi^ 
holds on either side of Lake Michigan, between Lakes Huron vA 
Michigan, and the Mississippi. Once give up these regioni^ and 
French Canada were separated from Louisiana by a long ii^terspaoei 
and completely mutilated. From the walls of Quebec and MoaV 
real, the British flag would have been ever discernible, floating vi 
the breezes on the St. Lawrence. Li fine, such sacrifices 94 V^i^ 
then demanded implied a total abandonment of New Franoe, 

In presence of such pretensions to the proprietorship of ooim- 
tries dieicovered by Frenchmen, forming part and parcel of territaij 
occupied by their descendants during a century and a half, what 
other duty devolved on M. de la Gali&soni^e than that of 9S89]rtiA( 
his nation's rights ? Every movement he directed on the frontiers 
would have been dictated by the necessities of the situation^, even 
if he had not been convinced of theii; propriety in. the abstraot 
But that was not all : article 9 of the treaty of 1748 positively 
stipulated, that ^^ all things should be put on the same footing a9 
they were before the war ;'' and British hostages were sent to 
Versailles, to give personal security for the restitution of Louis- 
bourg. Now the French had always occupied the country up to 
the Acadian isthmus. The construction of fort St. John and the 
taking possession of Cape Breton immediately posterior to the 
treaty of Utrecht, were proceedings of public notoriety, indioative 
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cif^that Qcoapataon, ilie legitimatenegfl of which appeared to be re- 
oognized by the Teiy sileiMse of the British ministiy on the sub- 
jjBct, np to ^le time when the war which ensued thereafter was 
terminated ; for not till after the year 1748 did the governor of 
Nova Scotia, colonel Maskereene, attempt to oblige the settlers 
Cffi the river St. John to sweiff fidelity to the British king, or 
mnropriate their country.^ 

After what we have said, it is plain that M. de Oalissoni^'s 
iadsy bade him take measures to vindicate French rights, and be 
ob^ed the call. He sent troops fbrward, and gave orders to 
repel, by force if needful, the British, should they attempt to quit 
the peninsula of Nova Scotia and encroach on the continental terri- 
tory beyond. He also wrote to Maskereene c(»nplaining of his conh 
dact to the French settlers on the river St. John ; admonishing 
Inm l^ewise to cause the resumed hostilities against the Abena- 
quis to oease, as ihnsj had laid down thdr arms as soon as they 
knew of the pacification of 1748. These remonstrances gave rise 
to a series of pretty sharp letters, written by and to the marquis 
of La Jonqui^re and governor Comwallis ; the former being sue- 
oasKMr of GaHssomudre, the latter of Maskereene. 

So fur the French governors-general stood on the firm ground 

of national ri^t; but Gktlisaonni^re conceived a project which 

WIS in no sense jisstifiable : it was to engage the Franco- Aoadians 

tcrcpit the peninsula in a body, and settle on the northern shores 

of the bay of Fundy ; the ultimate view of the instigator being, 

to fiirm by theur means a living barrier to south-eastern Canada, 

and ocdleet the people of French race, thereabout dispersed, under 

bkser protection of their country's flag. Such a proceeding, in 

the actual it»be of the relaldcms subsisting between France and 

%itaifii, was capable, as its tendeney was to induce the subjects 

of a friendly pow^ to desert; for though the Acadians might 

f^hHy refuse, as catholics, to take oaths, or even assume a neutral 

part^ in time of war, between French and British, they were none 

tbo less subjecia of the king of Great Britain, in terms of the 

' » ■■ I .■■ II .. .,- , I 

• Memorial of the Duke de Ghoiseal, prime minister; anonymong 
^imoire star lu Jffairet du Canada.. 
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treaty of Utrecht.* The French ministry, howerer, adopted the 
project of La Gtdissonnidre, and set apart a large sum of money 
to carry it out. The French missionaries in Acadia seconded the 
polity of their mother country's rulers. Pdre Germain at Port* 
Royal (Annapolis), and the ahh^ de Laloutre, at Beaubassin, 
made the greatest efforts to engage the Acadians to quit those 
lands which formed their sole fortune. When the time arrived 
to leave forever the natal soil, under which their buried dead 
reposed, great hesitation and bitter r^rets were ordinarily mani- 
fested by the outgoing French population of Nova Scotia. The 
emigration began in 1748. 

While the governor-general thus laboured to erect a newcolonia) 
bulwark, on the south-eastern side, against British intrusion, he 
was no less busily engaged, on the western lines, in barring 
against it the entry of the upper Ohio r^on. The Ohio valley, 
covered by the grant of the Louisianian letters-patent of the 
year 1712, had always served as a French passage-way from 
the Mississippi to Canada. As British traders still persisted 
to traffic in that territory, the governor-general in 1748, sent 4 
4'M. M. Celeron de Bienville, with 300 men, to expel them thenoe * 
Once for all, and take formal possession of the country. Bienville 
set up, in different localities, limitary poles, and buried at their 
base leaden plates bearing the royal arms ; and, as he did so, 
caused procis-verhaux to be drawn up, signed, and read, of eveiy 
such solemn transaction, in presence of the aborigines ; who, by 
the way, did not see it performed always without murmuring their 
dissent. That officer also wrote to the governor of Pennsylvania 
to inform him of what had been done, and asking him to prevent 
all persons within his jurisdiction from trading, for the Aitorey 
beyond the All^hany line ; adding that he (Bienville) was oom- 
missioned to arrest all such interlopers, and confiscate their goods. 
Meanwhile Galissoni^re garrisoned Detroit, reconstructed a fort at 
Green Bay, formerly dismantled by De Ligneris during his expedi* 
tion against the Outagamis), ordered a fort to be raised among the 
Sioux, another (of stone) at Toronto, and a third at la Pr^nta- 
tion (Ogdensburgh), on the right bank of the St. Lawrence, 

* Not to mention a legallj prescriptive, if only taeit allegiance, of 
nearly two-soore years' duration.— S. 
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between Montreal and Frontenac (Kingston), in order to be witbin 
leacb of the Iroquois, whom he wished to put entirely in the 
French interest. These savages had sent, late in 1748, a namer- 
ons deputation to Canada, to protest anew that they had not 
ceded their lands, that their independence was intact, and their 
wish was to live in peace with both French and British. — The 
condition of the Canadian trained bands {miUce) had also occupied 
the attention of the governor. Upon his arrival in the country, he 
sent the chevalier P^an to review the militiamen of every parish, 
and to draw up exact muster-rolls of their number. Their total 
numerical strength at that time might be from 10,000 to 12,000. 

While M. de la Qalissoni^re was thus engaged in giving some 
solidity to the frontier barriers, the marquis de la Jonqui^re arrived 
(kte in August, 1749) to replace him, in virtue of his commission 
of 1 746. Galissoni^re communicated to his successor all the know- 
ledge he had himself obtained of the state of the Franco-American 
possessions ; and confided to him every plan and intent he thought 
befitting for their safety and retention. After returning to France, 
tbis now ex-governor of Canada was even thoughtful for the well- 
being of New France. He recommended, among other needful 
measures for its safety, that the French ministry should send out 
10,000 peasants, to people the lake-board and upper valley of the 
St. Lawrence and the Mississippi. At the close of the year 1750, 
he sent in a memorial, intimating that if there was a lull in British 
jealousies as regarded Europe, there was none in their Anglo- 
American polity. He advised that Canada and Louisiana should 
be generally fortified ; and, above all, that the French should settle 
down finally in the environs of Fort Frederic (Lake Champlain), 
and at the posts of Niagara, Detroit, and Illinois. 

M. de la Galissonidre did not live till the evil days supervened 
which he anticipated. Charged, in 1756, to transport land-forces 
to Minorca, for the si^e of Port-Mahon, his fleet was met, in 
returning, by admiral Byng's squadron; when he forced the 
British, after a brilliant action, to flee before him.* — He did not 
long survive his victory. Always delicate in bodily constitution, 
be undertook his last expedition only from an over-sense of duty, 
and against the advice of his physicians, who foretold that the 

See ante, p. Ill, note.— S. 
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iatigues he must nndergo wotild kill him. Aooordingfy, Oetobef 
26, 1756, having halted at Nemours, on his Way to FontaineUefti^ 
where Louis XV then was, he died. The king, who had iMi 
even oonferred upon him the grade of vioe-admiral, afterwards 
alleged (but his assertion may be doubted) that he had oalltd 
his deceased servant to court, to make him a marshtd of Fnuuto* 
His loss was much felt in the French royal marine ; by the sdlcm 
more especially, whose affections he gained by attending to thueir 
interests with paternal affection and kind regard. 

His administrative and scientific talents even surpassed his glo- 
mus for active war. The former shone conspicuously in New 
France ; and while he was military commandant at Roehefort, when 
the commissariat of marine (office for charts, plans, &e.) was orgaai- 
ized, he had the direction of that establishment. — Men of scienoft 
lost a brother by his decease ; for he was a devoted student of natural 
history, being especially attached to those departeents of know^ 
ledge most contributing to man's well-being. Thus, whatever 
foreign localities he visited, he endowed with the most usefol 
plants of Old France, and rendered to her, in exdiange, whatever 
was likely to enrich from the New, and other parts al^road.— *- 
La Galissoni^re had a great heart and a beautiful mind, seated hi 
a mean body ; for he was both low in stature and deformed in 
person.* 

The plans of Oalissoni^re might have been suoeessftilly put^ 
sued, had they not seemed to his successor to be too daring. Ia 
effect, M. de la Jouqui^re, probably distrustful of the court, did 
not think fit to adopt all of them, neglecting more especially those 
relating to Acadia, from a fear of giving umbrage to Britain ; 
whose commissioners had repaired to Paris, in view of settling the 
frontier difficulty. His prudence in this regard was stigmatised 
at Paris, as timidity ; and an order sent to him not to abandon 
a country which France had ever possessed. The ehevalier de ln 
Corne, who commanded on the Acadian border, was dtaxged to 
prepare and fortify a locality on the hither side of the peninsula, 
for the reception of the expatriated inhabitants of Nova Scotia. At 
first he chose Chediac, on the Gulf of St. Lawrence; but he after- 

* Maritime History of France^ by L4on Ga^rm. 
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wn^ qultltod tbut pliace beeatifle it was too remote, tod took up a 
poeitioB tir Okipodi, between bftys Terte and Cliigne<^toti. Got- 
etiiGf OotainX&i, pretending tkat his province comprehended not 
otlj )iie peninsula prdp^, but its idthmtu^, the northern shores of the 
bay of Fundy, and the St. John, sent Major Lawrence, i^ spring 
1750, With 400 soldiers, to eipel thence the French and isatages j 
with erdem, also, to mxe any shi^s found on their way laden 
trith i^q>plies for the Acadian re&igees. At his approach, the 
fiiale inhabitants of Beaubas^n, eti6ouraged by their missionary, 
iM3t Are t^ that village, liind retired with their wives and children 
behind the neighbouring river which Ms into Chignectou hty. 
Never clid eolonists show more devotedness to a &,ther-land. ])e 
kCome eame up with his forces, planted the French standard on the 
right bank of thieit river, and declared to Lawrence that his orders 
wete to defend the passage, pending the frontiers' negociation then 
iuj^gress. Thus obstructed, the major returned to Beaubassin ; 
and, upon the smoking ruins of the village, erected a fort (after- 
Wards oaUed Fort Lawrence) ; he also raised another, at Les Mines. 
The French^ on ^eir side, constructed Fort Beaus^our, on Fun- 
dy bay, and that of Gaspareaux on baie Yerte, in the Laurentian 
Gulf; they also fortified their settlements on the river St. John. 
These things accomplished, the two parties [ostensibly] left all else 
in abeyanee, waiting the result of the Paris conference. 

At this time. Lord Albemarle was resident British ambassador 
At the French court. By orders sent from London, he wrote, 
in 1750, to the marquis de Puyzieulx, complaining of the en- 
dtoadhments of the French on Acadia. The latter replied, 
a few days thereafter, that Chipodi and the St. John both were 
parts g( Canada ; that France had always possessed them ; and, 
tiiat, as the British had menaced the people there. La Jonqui^re, 
without waiting for instructions from the ministry, had felt it to 
be his duty to send a force for their protection. July 7, his 
Lord^ip renewed his remonstrances on the subject. The French, 
he wrote, had invaded all that part of Nova Scotia lying between 
the river of Chignectou and that of St. John j that they had burnt 
Beaubassin, afterwards arming and brigading its inhabitants; 
finally, that De la Come and P^re de Laloutre had invited the 
Franco- Acadians to quit their country, partly by means of pro- 
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misoB, parilj by causing them to believe that the British meani 
to massacre them all. Lord Albemarle farther deohyred thai 
governor Comwallis had not formed, and never intended to £»imy 
any settlement beyond the peninsular limits ^ and demanded, in 
conclusion, that the proceedings of La Jonquidfre in the ease should 
be disavowed ; adding that the troops sent should be withdrawn £romi 
what was really British territory, and the damage done by their 
invasions repaired or compensated. Upon these grave aceoBatiDiUi 
being made, an order was given to write without dehiy to the 
governor of Canada, for a precise account of what had really beett 
done. " If any of our French people," wrote M. de Bouill^, ^' have 
committed the excesses complained of, they merit punishmentt; 
and the king will make an example of them.'' In September, m 
memorial was sent to Lord Albemarle, replying to the Britiflh 
complaints, containii^ a narration of the movements of Lawrenoa 
and those of La Come respectively, as wdl as an account of their 
interview. In 1751, it became the duty of the cabinet of Ver- 
sailles to complain in its turn. It represented that British vessels 
of vrar had captured, in the lower Gulf of St. Lawrence, oertaiift 
French vessels, among them those carrying provisions to the troops 
stationed on the coasts of Fundy bay. The British ministry 
making no satisfactory reply to this charge, La Jonqui^re, in re- 
prisal, caused to be seized in Tlsle Royale (Louisbourg harbour) 
three or four British vessels, and confiscated them. 

Meanwhile, more than 3,000 Aoadians passed into Isle St. John 
(Prince Edward's island), and to the seaboard ef Fundy Bay.. 
The failure of the year's crop, and the incidents of war, caused 
a famine among the people, which never ceased till Canada was 
conquered; but the sufferings therefrom did not prevent their 
emigrations, which were quickened by the arrival of 3,800 wAovb- 
ists fr<»n Britain, at Chibouctou, to found Hali&x, im 1749c 
The Acadians, whose place the latter in some measure took up^ 
directed their wandering steps to Quebec, to Madawaska, to any 
place that was pointed out as being likely to receive them, so il 
were quite beyond the reach of British domination. This extra- 
ordinary flight testified to the despotism and injustice of th^ 
British government, which revenged itself for the desertion of th« 
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fugitives upon those Acadians who still remained in the peninsola, 
and greatly influenced the dispositions of the war. 

So many diffienltiea had indneed the two ff^"^^^ ^^ nf^m\nuiA 
the commission proy jdfi*^ ^^^ hy th^ treaty of A j^-la-Chapelle : it 
was that of France which t ook the initi ative. Her fears had 
been aroused Dy the warlike preparations making in Britain ; and 
by the debates in Parliament, regarding a proposal by Mr. Obbs* 
to foster the fur trade in Hudson's Bay, and for extending the 
Anglo-American frontiers far into the heart of Canada. The court 
of Versailles, in June 1749, remitted to that of St. James a me- 
morial, wherein were detailed French rights over the territories 
in dispute, and proposed that a commission should be appointed 
to fix amicably the proper limits of the North American colonies 
of the two nations. The proposal was at once accepted.f The 
commissioners assembled in Paris : they were, Messrs. Shirley, 
and Mildmay, on one part ; Messrs. de la Galissoni^re and De 
Silhouette on the other. Both Shirley and Galissoni^re had been 
American governors themselves. Besides attending to the r^u- 
lation of Acadian limits, the commissioners were charged to settle 
doubts which had arisen regarding French and British rights 
over certain Caribbean Islands ; namely, St. Lucia, St. Domingo, 
St. Vincent, and Tobago. 

One of the chief conditions stipulated in appointing this com- 
mission was, that no innovation should take place in the debate- 
able territories while it was in existence, but all things to remain as 
they were when it was formed, until its decision on every disputed 
point should be given.;|; The operations of De la Come and 
Major Lawrence, the construction of forts on the Acadian isthmus, 
were severally recognized for violations of existing treaties by the 
two courts, while each proclaimed its " sincere desire to preserve 

T T- I - - ■ ■■ 

* From what region in the political planetary system did Monsieur 
" Obbs " drop ?— We never heard of the rising of this " bright particu- 
lar star " before. We humbly hint that the story is all a myth, "a 
weak invention of the enemy." — B, 

t Memorial of the Britannic Court, of July 24, 1749. 

X yiSmoire de M. de Ckoiseuly " containing a summary of facts, with 
corroborative documents, serving as a reply to the Observations sent by 
the British Ministry to the several European Courts.'* 
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peaee ; and both iisgared the world of Snropeaa ^pbmiiidy thftl 
they had sent orders to thor respective oolonial gOTemoirs to 
«tand-BlHead6, tM it were, and drop all ftirther hostile piooeedingB 
ibr the time. 

The eomrniasionera^ at great length, brought to view the pti*- 
tensions of iheir countrymen. Great Brit&in reclaimed all tii* 
territory situated between the Laarentian Gtdf, the Atlantic, and 
a line drawn from that flood to the Kennebec river, following 4 
parallel due north ; while France would not admit of her xigitt 
even to the whole Acadian peninsula, since a French claim wai 
put in for the whole southern seaboard of the bay of Fundy^-*^ 
except the town and harbour of Port-Royal (Annapolii)) whioli) 
it was allowed, were Britain's, beeaase ceded to her speeifioally bf 
the treaty of Utrecht. A mere glance at a map of the looalitiei 
suffices to show that the {»*etension8 on eaich side were the most 
antagonistic possible. Besides the present Nova Scotia, the couii^ 
tries demanded by the British now form a great part of the Amei^- 
ican state of Maine, all New Brunswick, bendes a large sUoe of 
Lower Canada and Cape Breton, with islands adjacent. Wheia 
the claims on each side were brought under review together, sniaH 
hope indeed of an^ accommodation could be entertained. The repre" 
sentatives of the two contending powers enumerated and eihibited 
the titles by wldch each party trusted to justify its respective 
demands. They rummaged the records of Acadia and Oanadi^ 
from the times of their discovery and settlement till the latest 
date. Both litigants strove to corroborate their cases by collatefid 
documents tending to prove them, but only citing such so far as 
the matter they contained served or dis-served each their own or 
their adversaries' reclamations. This clashing of pretensions lasted, 
at first continuously, then fitfully, and at last very languidly, during 
five mortal years; and nothing tangible came of the prolonged confer- 
ences but three gross volumes of memorials for text, with docu- 
mentary appendices attached; the reading through which only- 
perplexed the ministries of both nations, or served to confirm in 
their minds a belief in the validity of the pretensions of their own 
several countrymen. Meantime the coming war was not for a 
|>moment retarded in its onward course, when once Britain had 
completed all her preparations for itw 
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AH the 'while, if tlie moyements whidi imperilled peace weipe 
tnspeaded during the years ofconferen^se, encroachments oontinned 
in the valley of the Ohio ; and while Europe was expecting war 
to break out on account of the Acadian border difficulty, it was des- 
tined to arise first^ contrary to the prescience of home politicians, 
out of the contested limits of Louisiana. 

M. de la Jouqui^e had fc^owed up, in obedi^oce to court in- 
structions, the plan Galissoni^re had traced for preventing the 
British from penetrating into tho region of Ihe Ohio. Be^ite 
all previous warnings and after protestations, the authorities of 
Pennisylvania and Maryland gave ^' passes " to their fur-traders 
to traverse the All^hanies, and excite the savage nations livi^ 
beyond against ihe French ; distributii^ among their tribes arms, 
ammunition, and presents. Three of these interlopers were arresrt- 
od in 1750, and sent as prisoners to France. By way of reprisal, 
the British seized three Frenchmen, and sent them, under arrest^ 
to the southward of the AU^hanies. These acts led to a correB>- 
pondenee between the Canadian and New York authorities, in 
1751. Meanwhile, a fermentation existed among the savages of 
the Ohio country, and the French governor was obliged to send 
troops therdnto for the purpose of calming it. 

While the western barbarians were thus a prey to the hate>- 
inspiritings of the Americans, those of the Five Nations were 
lending an ear to the advice of the French, who had come nearer 
to their country since the foundation of the missionary settlement 
ttt Fort Presentation, adverted to in a former page of this chap^ 
ter* The abb^ Piquet had a great influence among their tribes. 
M. de Joncaire, he who founded Fort Niagara, was sent to live 
among them. The int^t of the British, in advancing to the Ohio 
territory, was to engage the natives to expel the French thence ; 
while the aim of the latter, in approximating to the Iroquois' 
eoontry, was to induce them to remain neutral if war arose, for 
they could hardly expect th^n to take up arms against their an*- 
oient allies. 

Thus what was passing in Europe and America, between the 
two peoples, left little hope for a pacific result. Sundry writings 
were published in London, counselling the ministry to appropriate 
the G-allo-American dependencies, before the French should be 
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able to Te-coTis6taie their royal marine. In 1751, H. de Jon- 
qui^re b^an to reoeiye, from France, warlike mnnitionSy with 
oorps of marines and recruits to replace his inyalided soldiers. He 
strengthened the garrison of Detroit, and sent M. Villiers to re- 
lieve 31. Raymond, then commanding in the lake country, who 
had sent intelligence that all things were in disorder there, and 
that the southern tribes of the r^on were siding with the 
British. 

The governor-general was now touching the term of his oaieer, 
the last days of which were troubled by pitiful quarrels with the 
Jesuits. These friars were accused of trafficking at their mission 
of Sault St. Louis, under the covering name of the Misses Be- 
sauniers, and of sending the beaver-skins thereat obtained to 
Albany for sale. Their example was followed by others; and the 
resident director of the West India Company had loi^ complained 
of these misappropriations, which he r^arded as done in breach of 
the Company's privil^es. The result was that a royal order was 
sent to remedy the allied contravention, and the governor- 
general shut up the Desauniers' establishment. 

It was not long before he felt the vengeance of the Jesuits. 
They wrote against him to the ministry, accusing him of monopo- 
lising the fur traffic of the upper country, and of tyrannizing over 
the dealers through his secretary, to whom he had transferred the 
right of signing licenses to supply the savages with strong drinks ; 
finally, he was charged with giving the best public employments 
to his own connexions and creatures. The aggrieved traffickers, 
who would not have ventured to prefer such accusations, sustained 
them when made. The concurring testimony of interested clerics 
and laics drew upon La Jonqui^re the animadversions of the min- 
istry. Being called on to reply to the accusations preferred, he 
affected to ignore them, and made a pompous enumeration . in- 
stead, of his public services ; insinuating that they had been poorly 
recompensed, and finished by demanding his recal. Before tiiat 
could arrive, his bodily powers, severely affected by mental irrita- 
tion, and impaired by age and the fatigues of an over-active career, 
seemed to give way at once. May 17, 1752, he expired at Quebee ; 
and his remains were laid, shortly thereafter, beside those of De 
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Frontenao and De Yandreuil, deceased governors of New France, 
who, like him, had died in guhernatorial harness. 

This ante-penultimate chief of the colony was bom, about 1686, 
in the chateau of La Jonqui^re, Languedoc : the family was of 
Gatalonian origin. He served in the War of the Succession, assisted 
in the reduction of the Cevennes,* and in the defence of Toulon 
against the Savoyards. He had accompanied Duguay-Trouin to 
RioJaneiro, and fought along with La Bruy^re-dc'Court against 
Admiral Matthews, in 1744. France lost in him one of the ablest 
of her naval officers. He was of an indomitable spirit in action ; 
a precious quality at a time when the war-marine of France was 
overmatched in physical strength by that of her rival. His person 
was well formed ; but he was low in stature. He had an imposing 
air ; but his mental acquirements, it is said, were not great. He 
tarnished his reputation by an inordinate love of wealth ; and his 
avarice laid him open at last, after accumulating a large fortune, to 
attacks which hastened his death. He caused several of his nephews 
to come to Canada, to enrich themselves under his protection. 
Not being able to procure an adjutancy for one of them as he 
wished, (Captain de Bonne-Miselle), he gave him a seigniory 
and a monopoly of the fur-trade at Sault Sainte-Marie. Although 
possessed of millions, he denied himself, it may be said, the veriest 
necessaries of life even in his last moments. [At one time, he 
wished to introduce printing to the colony, but merely to save 
repetitive transcriptions in the public offices, and effect a pecu- 
niary saving thereby.] 

Baron de Longueil now administered ad interim, for the second 
time, the province, till the arrival of the new governor-general, the 
Marquis Duquesne de Menneville, in 1752. The latter was a cap- 
tain in the royal marine, and had been recommended by M. de Gkir 
lissoni^re. He was descended from the greater Duquesne, grand- 
admiral of France under Louis XIY. His instructions were 
to follow up the policy of his two immediate predecessors. War 
was now become imminent. The Canadian militia were called 
out and exercised. Discipline had been slackened in the colonial 
troops ; Duquesne made great efforts to re-establish it. He wrote 

* That is, he actively persecuted the French Protestants in the south, 
thmsting them oat with fire and sword.— B» 
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to the minister that these oorps were badly consiitnifted ; that 
they contained many deaerters and bad charaotera. '' Their waaft 
of discipline/' he observed, was quite astounding; adding, '^tfaia 
arises, from the impnnity allowed to th^ gravest infraotioiiB of 
duty/' But the materials were not so bad, after all ; for, in aboot 
twenty months, the men became obedient and yet spirited soktiera. 
His reforms, however, raised a violent opposition to hiniy 
headed by the intendant. Bigot, who was in this, aa in many 
other cases, the evil genius of Canada. '^ He sent to the mnuater 
of marine," recounts M. Dussieux, '^ the bitterest eomplainta 
against the governor. ^ The Marquis Duquesne,' he wrote, ^ ba- 
nishes people fh)m the colony, without form of process, or m^Vrng 
any inquiry, or consulting the intendant.' Bigot speaks of two 
mutinous militiamen : the governor kept them in a dungeon fbr 
seven months and then banished them. As for them. Bigot adda 
that being subject to martial law, he says no more ; but Baqaeane 
has exiled a oolimist from Detroit for having trafficked with tli# 
savages against tiie commandant's orders; Bigot depk>re8 snoli 
severity. The militia training is carried too fiur, he obe^nres : 
tillage is neglected, the cultivators being always under axmaJ^^ 

The works at Beaus^jour were strengthened ; troops were mov^d 
towards the Ohio, whither Bigot wished 2,000 men to be sent and 
three forts raised, with several magazines for stores ; neoeBsary prOi- 
cautions, he said, for assuring to the French the possesaion of 
that country. 

The troops took the route thither, in 1758, under the <M^ers of 
M. P^n. The British armed colonials, also, began to move in the 
same direction. The aborigines, eourted by both parties, knew 
not what side to take ; while th^ were surprised and disquieted, on 
seeing bodies of soldiers, vrith artillery and muniUonB of war, 
i&Tading their forest solitudes. Fort Presqu'fle and Fort M»> 
ehault were erected, by the French, between lake Erie uid the 
Ohio. It was then that M. Le Qardeur de St. Pierre, who eom- 
manded on that border, was warned to retire by the governor of 
Virginia; who directed, on his part, the colonial iroofs to moTB 

l l ll I * L ll.ll ■■» Ill ■ «»i^— ^.^1— 

* Letter of August 28, 1753, in the Archives of the French Marine; 
Le Canada sous la Domination Franfiaise^ 
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towavda ike Allcgh^es. Taking no heed of th^^e notifieation9 
of Uie British, M, de Comtreooeur, wh^ was sent to replace St. 
Piorie, adya^oed with 500 to 600 men, and caused a small fort to 
be Qvaoai^ted which captain Trent had raised on his xo\ki^ Having 
ij^^Afihed l^e banks (f the Ohio, he h^n ibe constrootion of Fort 
I>uquesne (Pittsburgh) in 1756. All the cbiefe of the French 
posts i» the v^OB had orders to purchase the goodwill of the sa- 
t^ges tbeaEcof b^ prqscants ; g^urisons wei^e placed in Forts Maohault 
api4 Bir^qu'^e ; ^nsport vessds w^^ built on the lake-board of 
Urie and Onicari^ ; and the goTemor of Louisiana was directed to 
^9^1^ Hbfii Qayages within his jurisdictioa to join the French on 
I^Ohio. 

Amidst those preparations, M. de Contrecceur recmved intelli- 
gaoDe that a hurge corps of Britv^h wasadvanoing against him, led by 
Q^lpnel Washington, He forthwith eharged M. de JumonviUe to 
mo^ the latter,, and admonish him to retire from what was French 
tfgnUffj. JumonviUe set out with an escort of 30 men : his 
qrdeirs were to be on his gusrd against a surprise, the country 
boipg in a state of ^(Hxanpti^n, a^d the aborigines looking forward 
fos-wai; accordingly his night campings were attended by great 
]^i;9eautio»! May 17^ at eveidng-tide, he had retired into a deep 
df94 obcKNue valley, when some savages, prowling about,, discovered 
bi^Uttle Iro^ aud informed Waahir^ton of its being near to his 
V^ of route.. The hitter marked all nighty in ocder to eone 
U9iawares I^^ ^ Fr^PKi^ At daybreak, he attad^ed them aud« 
d^^viy; JuffbOiiviUe was killed, along with nine of his men.. French 
iKfCHTt^ ^ what passed, on the ooosaion, declared thai a trum* 
peter made a sigQ U> the British that ive bore a letter addressed te 
ihfSPEk by hinii aoiiumandant ; that tjie firing had ceased, and it was 
only aft^ he b^gSA to iread the missive which he bore, that the 
fioug ro-Qommeneed. Wadiingtoo affirmed, <m the eontrary, that he 
fpa9 at theheadof hiscdumn ; thi^ at sight of him the French ran 
tp^take xjq^ arms, and that it was false to say, Jumonville announced 
Idmfelf to be a messengei:. It is jsobable theare may be truth in 
both, versions of th^ story; for the collision being precipitate, great 
oon£msion eosued, Washington resumed his mardi, but tresHft* 
bliAgly, from a besetting &ar of iUling into an ambuaoade* Tha 
d^atb Q^ JuxoouvUla did npt cause the wa? wbioh anitusdi lor that 
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.was already resolved on, but only hastened it, Washington pro* 
ceeded on his march ; bnt staid by the way to erect a palisMled 
fastness which he called Fort Necessity, on a bank of the Mo* 
nongahek) a river tributary to the Ohio ; and there waited far 
the arrival of more troops, to enable him to attack Fort DuqneBBe 
when he was himself assailed. 

Contreooeor, upon learning the tragic end of Jumonville, le- 
solved to avenge his death at once. He put 600 Canadians and 
100 savages under the orders of the victim's brother, M. de Yil- 
liers, who set out directly. Yilliers found, on his arrival at the 
scene of the late skirmish, the corpses of several Frenchmen ; 
and, near by, in a plain, the British drawn up in battle order, and 
ready to rec^ve the shock. At Yilliers* first movement to attack 
them, they fell back upon some intrenchments which they bad 
formed, and, armed with nine pieces of artillery. Yilliers had to 
combat forces under shelter, while his own were uncovered. The 
issue of ihe battle was doubtfdl for some time ; but the Canadi- 
ans fought with so much ardour, that they silenced ihe British 
cannon with their musketry alone ; and after a struggle of ten 
hours' duration, they obliged the enemy to capitulate, to be spared 
an assault. The discomfited British engaged to return the way 
they came ; but they did not return in like order, for their retro- 
grade march was so precipitate, that they abandoned all, even 
their flag. Such were the inglorious exploits of the early militaiy 
career of the conqueror of American Independence. The victors, 
having razed the fort and broken up its guns, withdrew. War 
now a{^>eared to be more imminent than ever, although words of 
peace were still spoken. Yilliers' victory was the first act in a 
great drama of 29 years' duration, in which both Great Britain 
and France were destined to suffer terrible checks in America. 

What was the Frontiers' Commission, in sederunt at Paris, doing 
all this time ? *^ Whilst all the British colonists," said the Duke 
de Choiseul, ^' were getting up a general movement for the inva- 
gion of Canada, in conformity to a plan formed in London, their 
patrons here affected to be solely engaged, concurrently with our 
commissioners, in finding means to bring about a conciliation." 
But the duke and other French ministers were not to be duped 
in this way : they had marked well the British persistence of 
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intrusion as to the Ohio valley ; and it was owing to their previous 
Invasions there, acoompajoiied by perceptible agitation, among its 
<Bavage denizens, that the French cabinet, in .1742-:3, sent 
troops . to garrison a chain of posts extending from lake Erie to 
ihat river ; tk measure followed up^ in 1754, by thrusting Colonel 
Washington to the further side of the Alleghanies. The British 
government .continued the Commission at Paris, mexeLj to save 
appearanees; at.once mystifying the other European courts and 
Isilittg the apprehensions of that of France, which, in its. state of 
-daorepitude, was ill able to conjure the tempest of war just ready 
to burst. 

:l?he greatest cause for inquietude, at this time, among the 
jninistors of Louis XV, was the state of the royal finances. The 
itreasury was empty ; and&r some yearspast the cabinet begrudged 
:the. cost of retaining Cfgiada as a French dependency. W^n 
the time. came of providing for its further defence, this feeling 
increased ; every despateh-ship sent out, bore reprimands to the 
Jbttendant for the prodigaliiy of his outlay ; while but few soldiers 
•were sent for the defence of the colony, to counterbalance the bo- 
:iiumhing effect of such reproaches, although, latterly, the death of 
fJamqnviUe, and Wadbington's capitulation, made a great sensation 
m Europe. Even the: French people, excluded from direct parti- 
cipation in .politics, and relying blindly on the continuance of 
;peaoe, b^n to open their^eyes and prepare for war. 

.Meanwhile, seven. colonial governors of as many Anglo^Ameri- 
ean ooloniesimet in conference at Albany, and signed a treaty of 
alliance mth the Iroquois. They drew up, on the same occasion, a 
ipvqect lor a federal union in war-time; the nature of the compact 
b^g,.thfit each province,, whether attacked itself or not, should 
fiimish its quota^ in men or money, or both, so long as hostilities 
.Qffisnsive or defensive, if undertaken for the general interest, should 
.endnre. The central government of the meditated confederation 
(Was to be headed by a president, nominated by the king, and advised 
.by eauQcillors selected from all the cobnial asssemblies ; said pre- 
sident, in conjunction with the council, to exercise executive 
^pcmen, induding the right of making^ peace or war with the savage 
na^ons, of fortifying settlements, and of levying taxes under royal 
authority; lastly, of appointing both civil and military functionaries. 

Vol. n— 1 
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Tliis project, bowever, was rejected by the parties met in conclave 
*for dissiniilar reasons : by the colonists, because the plan vested 
undue power in a president ; by the royalists, because it gave too 
much headway to the popular representatives. But as we have 
remarked elsewhere, the wars against Canada waged by the British 
colonies of America tended to make these cling together, and ae- 
customed them, insensibly, to regard a federal government as being 
that best suited for them. After the rejection of the convention 
project, it was resolved, in default of a central power, to carry on 
the impending war jointly with the regular forces sent from Bri- 
tain, the colonial corps and militia to act as their auxiliaries ; mean- 
while it was agreed that the several assemblies should vote subsidies 
and order men to be engaged, armed, and trained. The mother 
country also put large means at their disposition, and sent out, as 
her military chief. General Braddock, who had served with 
distinction, under the Duke of Cumberland, in the wars of con- 
tinental Europe. 

Braddock's Instructions comprised a detailed plan of hostile 
operations against Canada.* One projected expedition was, to drive 
the French out of the Ohio valley, and to take possession of it in 
name of the British crown. Forts St. Frederic and Niagara, those 
at the foot of lake Erie, and Beaus^jour in French Acadia, were 
to be attacked, simultaneously or successively, according to circnm- 
stances. The regular forces assembled in Ireland were embarked 
on board a squadron, under admiral Keppel, who was directed to aid 
whatever land-operations were to be undertaken. Arrived in Vir- 
ginia, Braddock conferred with all the provincial authorities. It was 
agreed that he should proceed, with the regulars, to capture Fort 
Duquesne ; that governor Shirley should, with the provincial forces, 
attack Niagara ; that another corps, drawn from the northern co- 
lonies, and led by colonel Johnson, should assail Fort Frederic ; 
finally, that colonel Monckton, with the Massachusetts militia, 
should assault Beaus^jour and Gaspareaux. The plan being thos 
settled, the next intent was to take Canada unawares, by a hasty 
invasion. 

* Instructions for General Braddock, dated March 25, 1754 ; — ^Letters 
of Colonel Napier, written by command of the Duke of Cumberland, to 
General Braddock. 
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Meanwhile, its governor-general received letters from Paris : — 
" The dispositions which the British cahinet continue to manifest 
for maintaining peace, do not allow ns to believe that it can have 
autiiorized the movements so much spoken of upon the Ohio ; and 
there is yet less appearance that it has sanctioned any hostile 
demonstrations on the other frontiers." But France did not 
remain long inactive in presence of those preparations ; as, for a 
long time back, the tone of the EngMsh newspapers and parlia- 
mentary debates had too plainly expounded tlie hostile feeling of 
Britain. That feeling was all potent in London, and strongly re- 
acted on the government. 

In France orders were given to assemble a fleet at Brest, to be 
commanded by M. Dubois de la Motte. On board of it were em- 
barked six battalions of veterans, 3000 strong in all * ; two of these 
were to be landed at Louisbourg, and the others in Canada. 
Major-general Baron Dieskau, who had distinguished himself 
under Marshal Saze, was appointed to lead the latter. He had 
for his second, the infantry colonel M. de Eostaing, and for aid- 
major the chevalier de Montreuil. 

M. Duquesne asked to be recalled, and transferred to the marine 
service. His departure caused no regret, although he had governed 
with great success, and been very heedful of all the colony's wants ; 
but his haughty bearing made him unpopular. This defect, in an 
administrator, is yet more resented in America than in Europe, 
because of the greater equality in men's conditions here. Before 
leaving, he endeavoured to bind the Iroquois to French interests ; 
and for that end held a secret conference with some of their chiefs 
at Montreal. But these savages always sought to maintain their 
independent position between the French and British colonies. 
" We could not recognize the native genuineness of Iroquois blood," 
said M. Duquesne, " in recent proceedings at Albany, where, in 
presence of seven governors, at a secret council, you betrayed the 
cause of the king of France in allowing yourselves to be induced, 
by ih.e evil advice of the British, to countenance their intrusions 
upon the Beautiful Biver (Ohio), despite the length of time that 
France has been possessed of it. Know you not the difference 
there is between the king of France, and the British king ? Go, 

* Official Correspondence, 
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and examine the forts which our king has «re<rted ; you iriU me 
that the land beyond their walls is still a hunting-ground. Our 
forts have been set up, not as a cujrb upon the tribes, bat io-ibe 
!usefal for your trade with us. While, no sooner do the BxHidi 
enter upon possession of your lands, than the game deserts tib«iii« 
The forest falls below their blows, the soil is bared, and Ikaard^ 
will you find a bush left upon your own domains to^ahelter .-^m 
by night." The goyemor thus, truly as briefly, ohantoterised iihs 
diverse nature of British and French colonizations. 

The Marquis deVaudreuil de Cavagnal, governor of Louudax^ 
was promoted to the governorship of N^7 France, upon the de- 
parture of the Marquis Duquesne, in early summer 1755. 'The 
former nobleman was third son of the Marquis de Yandreiiyi 
governor-general from 1703 till his death in 1725. His deeosB- 
dant was joyously greeted, on his arrival, by the Canadians, who 
r^arded him the more for being a compatriot, and had odi- 
ously solicited the king to appoint him for Uieir chief. Cxowdi^aft- 
tended his steps in entering upon office; the people rememberiiig 
in his favour the halcyon times of the father's sway, and trartiQg 
that these were to return under the government of the son. 

The British fleet, bearing general Braddock and his troops, laft 
port about Jan. 1, 1755, and reached Williamsburgh, Yueglmay 
Feb. 20 ensuing. Admiral Dubois did not leave Brest till Ute jn 
April ; that is, nearly three months after Braddoek*s departure. Jb 
had on board some reinforcements and warlike stores for thekangSg 
service in Canada. Here it is needful to note the dates of eventi^* 
for the British ministry had resolved to intercept the I^eDob 
squadron, and for that purpose despatched admiral BoeeaweD, 
April 17. 

While these matters were in progress, diplomaqr Tandy put-out 
its feelers to resume hold of a difficulty which, it was bow. plein, 
could only be decided at the cannon's mouth. Jan. 15, the dohe 
de Mirepoix, French ambassador in London, addressed a note to 
the British Court, {Mroposing that hostilitiea should be forUdden 
between the two nfttions ; that all things in the Ohio vullqr should 
revert to their state 4is they were before the last war; that the pie- 
tensions of the two orowfeLS regarding that temtoiy should be sub- 
mitted, in a friendly spirit^ to a commission; finafly^ in order tp 
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alla^. existing inqmetuxib Ied Eranoe^ tha Biitiflh mimsters were 
solioited by tiieduke to- iofbna him aa to the destination Of the 
ei^edition from Ireland, and to explain what were the motives for 
sending ife ahroad.. 

The reply to thia comniiiinica^en bore date January 22. There- 
in^ dfimand waS' made that the hold upon the Ohio valley, as 
of other, territories^ sh<nild revert, in the first plaee, to the same 
state it was in before the treaty of Utreoht. Now this was setting 
tqurmiewed pretensions, and interpreting thetermaof thd peaoe 
of Aix4arGha{>elle, (1748), by those of tiie iareaty of 1713 ! 
As^fbr the armament, whieh had been equipped and. despatched 
Isfcely, it was not got up (thus reads the official missive) with any 
latent of compromising the general peace, but only for the pro- 
tection o£ the British possessions in America, 

Mir^ix wrote ■■ again (Feb. . 6) , proposing that the text of the 
treaty of 1748 should be adhered to ; and as its consequent, that 
tiie< British' commissioners at P^is should be put in possesion, for 
fbziiher examination, of the evidences of th^ country's right to 
whatwas now. daimed by the cabinet of London. 

In the^sequd, tiie French ministry again modified its demand, 
and proposed that, the people of ike twa nations ^ould together 
eviaoiiiate aH the territory between the Ohio and the All^lianies. 
Thiswas! an acquieaoence in the prc^posal made by ike British 
oabinet^ of date Jan. 22. Louis' ministers had no doubt that the^ 
pioffer must needs be accepted; and this the rather because their 
envoy had just been assured that the Irish armament had been 
eqvii^^ solely with the intent of maintaining subordination and 
good order in the British colonies. But the British ministry now 
advanced new pretensions, as if an accommodation were the last 
thii^i wished for. Accordingly, March 7j » fresh proposal was 
made, including the particulars here enumerated : — 1. That not 
enfy should the French forts in the r^on between the Ohio and 
the Alleghanies be razed^ but all the French settlements between 
the rivers Ohio and St Jerome (Wabash) must be given up. 2. 
That the fort at Niagara, and that of St Frederic (on lake Cham- 
pkdn), should be razed; and that the navigation of lakes Erie, 
Ontario, and Cham^in should be free to British and French 
subjects alike. 3. That France should renouncaall further claim, 
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Mi onlj to the eotire Arawiian peniimJa. but ako to the isdiMrai^ 

and a ipoee of 20 leagues of tenitorj beyood the kkter, foDowni^ 

a tine drawn from soath to north, and paaBn^ firmn the nw&t 

Pentagoet to the Gulf of St. Lawrenee. 4. That the entire Trrer- 

board of the St. Lawrence, on the rieht hank or aooth-eaBtem 

nde. shonld rennain unappropriated either bj Frendi or Briddu 

These conditions once accepted hj the French eoorty the 

British cabinet was willing to confide to thecomBiifisionen for the 

two powers the settlement of other conflictii^ pretensions I Saeh 

a proposal was tantamoont to a declaration of war ; fiir it invohed, 

if j^rreed to, the Tirtnal renunciation of Canada, which wvoU 

haTc disgraced the crown of France in the eyes of the whole 

world. Accordin^jy it was met by an absdute refusal.* Nego* 

ciatioDS were prolonged, nerertheless, till the month of July, other 

derices to reconcile difficulties being proposed and rqeeted. AD 

the time, both parties loudly proclaimed their sincere wishes fat 

an accommodation ; and the British ministry assoied the Frendi 

government, when the latter expressed disquietude as to the des* 

tination of Boscawen's fleet, that '' certainly the British will not 

begin the war." The duke of Newcastle, earl OrenviHey and 

Sir T. Robinson said positively to the French ambaaRadcMr, that no 

orders had been given to that admiral to assume the offensive. 

The governor of Canada, who was on board one of the ships of 

M. de la Motte, was directed by the king not to b^n the war, 

unless certain specified hostile acts were committed by the Bii- 

tish.t 

Boscawen, who set sail from England April 17, arrived in due 
time on the Banks of Newfoundland, with 11 men-of-war. The 
main body of the French fleet, thanks to the fogs of that region, 
passed towards its destination within cannon-shot of the British; 



* The minister thus wrote to the goTernor of Canada : — *^ Come what 
may, hia Majesty is very resolute in sastaining his rights and holding to 
his possessions, despite all such unjust and exorbitant pretensions ; and 
much as he values peace, he will purchase it only at the cost of such 
concessions as may accord at once with his own dignity and the right 
his (colonial) subjects have to be protected." Documents de PearU^ 
The court was sincere, this time, in its protestations. 

t Documintt de Parit. 
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but two ships, the Ly9 and the Akide^ which had for some days 
accidentally parted convoy, were chased and taken. On board 
these vessels were several engineer officers and 8 companies of 
soldiers, the latter being a portion of the 3,000 r^ulars embarked 
for America. 

M. de Choiseul reported, that M. Hocquart, captain of the 
Aldde^ hailed the JDunkirkj a 60 gun British ship, and demanded, 
in English, " Are we at peace or war ? " The reply was, " We 
don't understand you."* Some other words had been interchanged 
when the Dunkirk poured a broadside £rom double-shotted guns, 
and cannon loaded with grape, into the Alcide* Immediately, 
that ship and the Lys were surrounded by Boscawen's vessels, 
and, aflber having lost many men in resisting the attacks made 
upon them, forced to surrender. Among the officers killed, was 
colonel de Bostaing. This action, observes Mr. Haliburton, was 
the real commencement of the war, although not then formally 
entered upon. The British government, though not having pro- 
claimed its intended hostilities thus b^un, was accused of decep- 
tion f and piracy, by the neutral powers of Europe. Soon after- 
wards, 300 merchant-men navigating the seas, reposing on the faith 
<^ existing treaties, were waylaid and captured, upon the bucca- 
neering principle, to the irreparable loss of France ; which was thus 
deprived, at one sweeping stroke, of the services of 5,000 or 6,000 
sailors. 

The news of the capture of the Lya and Alcide reached London 
July 15. The duke de Mirepoiz forthwith sought an audience of 
the British ministers ; who assured him that the action must have 
taken place through a misundertanding ; adding, that what had 
happened needed not be a means for breaking up the n^ociation 
still pending. The French nation, thitherto taking rank as a 
leading power in Europe, thus saw itself, through the debility of 
the government, treated as a kingdom of second or third rate 
order. Still the court of Versailles, no longer to be hoodwinked, 
recalled its ambassador, and declared war against Great Britain. 

• " Nous n'entendons point" : which words, given in the duke's Mi^ 
moire, might also mean, " We can't hear well what you say."— 5. 
t The author's term is trahisan, — ^B. 
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CHAPTER L 

THB SEVEN YEARS' yTAB. 

1755-1766. 

Dispositions of mind in Britain and France at the epoeh of the Seren 
Years' war. — ^France changes her foreign policy in forming an alliaBee 
with Austria ; which mutation onlj flattered the self^Iore of Madome'dr 
Pompadonr. — ^Warlike enthusiasm in €keat Kitain and her eolcmies ;- 
their, immense annaments. — Small number of the Oanadian fbrees.*^ 
Plan of the first campaign ; zeal of the Oanadian people. — First ope- 
rations. — Troops from Boston scour Acadia and capture Fort Beaus^ 
Jour, &c. *, exile and dispersion of the French Acadians. — Cteneral Brad* 
dock advances towards Fort Duquesne ; M. de Beaujeu marches to 
meet him ; battle of the Monongah3la ; the British defeated, and Brad^ 
dock killed.— A panic ensues in the American colonies.— The Oanadianff = 
and savages commit great ravages, and take manjprisoneim"— British' 
corps formed to attack Niagara and Fort Frederic— Colonel Jolmsoa* 
encamps at the head of Lake George. — Baron Dieskau attacking hira^ 
is defeated and taken prisoner. — General Shirley delays the siege of 
Niagara. — ^Results of the campaign of 1*755. — ^Bad harvest in Canada;, 
a dearth ensues. — Britbh preparations for the campaign of 1756^— 
State of Oaiiada ; succour solicited flrom France. — General Montealst 
sent with a reinforcement of troops, arrives at Quebec in spring, lt56* 
•—Plan of operations.— Disproportion of the forces of the two belliger* 
ent parties ; invasions projected by the British. 

We have said that the French ministry, after learning the oap^ 
tare of the Lys and the Alcide, recalled its ambassador from Lon- 
don, and declared war against Great Britain. This step, as will be 
seen presently, was not however taken till aftor almost a year's 
delay. The indolent king had great hesitation in resolving to 
engage in a serious contest at all. 

What was the situation of France at this time ? The diief 
ministers of state were, — Count d'Argenson, for the war depart- 



me&t; M. Machanlt; marine and colonies; M^ Bouiil^y iwe^^ 
sffiiirs: Imt Mme. de PoMpadour was the resi cinef of t^ govern!-' 
ment. She iir was who made^ and mnnade n^nistries, appointed^ 
attd^ cashi^ed generals, at her sover^gn will add pleasnre. Twenty- 
five cabinet ndhisters were engaged and (Msmissed (by: her) be- 
tween the years 1756 and 1763. " The state council^" says Si»» 
mondi, '' underwent constant mutations : it had neither unity nor 
flocord^ and' each member acted independently oi the others. 
As^&rthe nation^ it was more occnpied with vain ecclesiastical 
dissensions than the cares of war. The Molinists, backed by) the 
Jesuits, re co mmenced a persecution of the Jansenists ; the parliar 
ment interposed, trying to stop it, but was itself assailed, its au< 
thority^uspended, and aroyalchamber (of law) took its place for a 
time. Amid these troubles in the state, phihsophism was making 
progress in French society^ Even at court it had its partisans.^ 
The king; inimical as he was to innovating ideas, yet had^a private^ 
pr&tihg-press, at which he caused the politico-economical theories^ 
of his physician (Quesnel) to be typographed. One of these proposed 
the doing away witii all state imposts but a land-t^c. This plan, 
had' it" been adopted; would have thrown the burden of supporting 
tiie' government chiefly on the nobles and- churdmien, for they w^re 
the chief lahdhold^TS*. But all such proposes b^n and ended in 
empty words. Every old--eBtablished corporation, sjmtual or se^ 
ctdkr, whose interests would have been seriously affected by this^ 
and other proposed changes, and royalty — ^whieh had been for a 
moment cajoled into tolerance, at leagrt, ^r an exiposition of the 
*'' nerw ideas"— -shrank timidly from the hazards that might attend^ 
tiieiir realization. In fine, all was in commotion amongst both 
mond and political idealists. Public opinions w^« no longer haiv 
monious ; and the government itself, as if ashamed to be guided by 
olden traditions, moved' with a vacillating step in a novel route. 

For example : by the fatal treaty of Versailles (1756), France 
allied herself to Austria, whom she had always combated; and al- 
lowed herself to be led' into a continental war to sustain Maria- 
Theresa, who, wirfung to retake Silesia from the king of Prussiaj 
adroitly flattered Madame de Pompadour, with whom that empress 
maintained an epistolary correspondence, in which the courtesan 
was addressed as a " dear friencL" France had now to maintaiB a. 
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war both on land and sea in Europe, although experience had show 
that a twofold struck always overtaxed her resources, as Maohault 
tried to make Louis comprehend ; but the lady favourite was all 
for the cause of the empres£Kpieen, while the war minister and 
the courtiers, heedless of sea-service, longed to glorify themselves 
by expected victories in land war. The government, thus in- 
fluenced, and oblivious of the requisites for coping properly with 
the forces of Britain — which alone had provoked the hostilities now 
in progress — thus had most of its warlike strength diverted fiom 
the quarters where it was most wanted, viz., towards the north of 
Europe ; while it left the defence of New France almost entirely 
to its own inhabitants. 

In Great Britain, there were no signs, as in France, of a revo- 
lution looming in the distance. The three kingdoms were nevw 
in so prosperous a state at any previous time; the An^o- Ameri- 
can colonies were materially prosperous, their inhabitants united 
in action, and seemingly satisfied with their mother country. 
The home government, founded on the broad basis of freedom, 
habitually yielded to popular inspirations, and, thus observant of 
national instincts, might safely assure itself, in advance, that soo- 
eess would attend any enterprise undertaken in obedience to the 
popular will. No preceding war had been so agreeable to the peo^ 
pie's taste as that now about to commence. Mr. Fox (afterwards 
created Lord Holland) was at the head of affairs.^ The com- 
mons voted a million pounds additional for the war services of the 
year ; an alliance was formed with Prussia ; subsidies were accorded 
to Poland and Bavaria, to bring them into an alliance in order 
to counterbalance the continental superiority of France, and to 
secure the possession of Hanover. Within the United Kingdom, 
the enrolment of seamen for the royal navy was pressed vigo- 
rously ; and so great was the public fervour, that nearly every city 
and considerable town in the empire oJSTered premiums to volun- 
teers who would forthwith enlist in the sea or land forces. And 
in plaqe of the million pounds above mentioned, which the govern- 
ment intended to raise specially by a lotteiy, £3,800,000 sterling 
were subscribed at onee.f 

• A mistake of the aathor. The Duke of Newcastle was then premier ; 
And Mr. Fox lost the leadership of the house of commons in 1764.-*J7. 
t Smollbtt's Hiitory of England, 
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Nor was warlike ardoar less manifest among the American co- 
lonies of Britain, the people in which far outnnmbered the inha- 
bitants of New France. Thus, in 1755, Br. Franklin estimated 
ihe provincials at a total of 1,200,000 ; whilst the whole number 
of people in Canada, Cape-Breton, Louisiana, &c., was under 80,000 
souls. The disproportion was as great in the relative commerce 
of the two dependencies, and consequently in their pecuniary re- 
sources severally. The American exports, in the year 1753, were 
valued at £1,486,000 sterling ; imports, £983,000.* About the 
same date, the exports of Canada did not exceed £100,000 in va- 
lue ; while its imports might extend to £400,000 ; but most of the 
latter were for government account, and did not pass through the 
ordinary channels of trade. It was no marvel, therefore, that the 
British provincials should urge the mother country to carry on the 
war with vigour for their behoof. Franklin, as astute a politician as 
elever in science, was their principal mouth-piece. He who, 25 years 
tiiereafker, repaired to Paris, to arouse the public feeling of France 
and entire Europe against Britain ; the same who came to Canada to 
revolutionize it in 1776, was, in 1754, the greatest promoter of the 
ooming invasion of the French possessions in North America. 
" There needs never be permanent repose expected for our thirteen 
colonies,'' urged he, ^' so long as the French are masters of Ca- 
nada."! 

The disproportion between the military forces of the French and 
British, brigaded in America at this time, continued so long as 
the war lasted. But, by a sage foresight. Franco manifesting her 
laocustomed superiority in the art of war, took up a defensive line 
fer from the centre of Canada, and thus obliged the enemy to di- 
vide his strength. The narrow isthmus of Acadia, the wild and 
unexplored valley of the Ohio, the mountain gorge of lake George ; 
«uch were the far-removed positions she chose for the operations 
of her soldiers — these became fields of battle, wide apart, where she 
kept in check for five years, without being dislodged, her numer- 
ous foes, and made them suffer sanguinary defeats, unparalleled 
thitherto in America. They blame wrongly, therefore, those who 



* EncyclopSdic mithodique ; American Annals. 
t Barb^-Marbois. 
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oenBure the defttUshB syftem adopted bjor for our people duriog 
Uie* Seven Y«are^ War; 

The regalurs maiatiinediin Canada^ ordinarily aixmt lOOft i&i 
ail, Tvere, in 1755, ai]^mented to & total of 2,800 men^ by the avf • 
rCval of four battalions of infontry, under General Baron Bieakacc. 
The militia was: armed, and the gor^mor continued to place laigO: 
detachments on the Antler posts ; insomuch that' there wa8> 
soon readyfor action, in- garrison and field, an army. 7,000 strong^ 
besides 800 men= employed as escorts. These foroes, howerer, 
w^^ still veiy insuffident: to make head against thosa of thsi 
miemy, who had already 15,000 soldiers equippedj of whom 3,00(N 
wer& draughted to attack Beaus^our; 2^200 directed on Boi!<3 
Buquesne ; 1^500 against Niagara; and from 5,000 to 6,000 i^ainst 
Fort St. Frederio: those being four distinct attacks, whioh tiis 
British willed to make ^mvdtaneously. 

If the secret influences at work on the public mind in France paank' 
lyzed the enei^ies of the nation and crij^led the martial action of ili» 
goyemment ; if a faulty organisation, political and social, caused the 
philosophic and: enlightened classes in the mother country to beoomec 
sceptics^ and indifferent as to the good or evil chances of ibe condn§^ 
struggle; the heart of Canada, at least, was still sound; and its 
inhabitants, chiefly cultivators or fur traders, were still imbued 
with the confident spirit of the French in early times, and had 
all the military ardour needed to make them vigorous soldiers. 
Deprived, by the nature of their government^ of all share in it$ 
direction, and being few in number, th^ paid little attention to 
public affairs except when their homesteads were menaced by aliens ; 
and as tiiat was now the case, they took up arms with a firm d6>^ 
termination to combat for the interests of the mother country, none 
the less bravely for the n^lect which theirs had met at her hand& 
Not for one moment did their self-reliance give way, from first to 
last ; and althou^ their perfect devotedness has not always been 
appreciated by some historians of France, irrefragable proo& of it 
are given in the official papers, still extant, embodying the whde 
^' form and pressure of the (latter), times'' of French domination. 

The seasons for warlike operations having arrived, the respective 
forces of the two belligerents entered their several fields of action. 
M. de Yaudreuil, uncertain of the enemy's projects, but in obe- 
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'iffii^ee to orders from France, sent a corpsio attaoklihe important 
'fert of Oswego. General -Dieskau, with 4^000 men and 12 gnns, 
^as chalked with this enterjprise, the success .of which was oonsi- 
idered certain* Two thousand troops had already set out from 
^Montreal for that purpose, and had reached Ibrontenac (Kingston), 
^iwb^i news of Jdbinson's army having appeared on ; Lake George, 
. eaosed a portion of the Osw^o expeditionary Ibroe ^ be recalled. 
^Johnson'fi orders were, to act against Eort Frederic. .The mi^di- 
< <taled attack on Osw^o was now deferred; and Dieskau despatched, 
taminxj te his own wish, to put a stop to the further advance of 
. the British on the kywer lakes. Sept. Isfcy ihe iook post, at ihe 
head of Lake Ohamplain, with 1^500 Canadians, 700 r^ulars, 
and 800 armed savages, — in all, 3,000 combatants ; a sufficient 
^'£>rce to keep Johnson in check. '■ Meanwhile, the transmission of 
:=:Soldiers: to^ Lake Ontario still continued ; and a battalion took the 
r;ioute of Niagara, with orderato take>po8t there, after, making the 
entins of its fort defensible : /here was a ^isaded house, surround- 
i^ed with a fosse, Another battalion enoan^)ed under the walls of 
, Srontenac. In autumn, the secfEriiy of ihree limportant positicms 
''^St. 'Frederic, Niagara, and Erontenao— ^thus seemed to be ;pro- 
7p0tly cajred for« 

>.In the valley of ihe= Ohio, Fort Buquesne, ia very faulty eon- 
t^tcoetiony but commanded by M. de Oontreceeur, abraveandskil- 
fid offieery had a garrison of 200 men only ; but he had within 
teach a certain number of Canadian foresters, and savages, whom 
i he cculd call in aid. The other fortified pests,: widely scatter^ 
in remote localities, had each a gamson equally aconty in number. 
iBut intervening tbii^ets and distance weie thdr chief , pro- 
t?tootion. 

^On ihe AcadiauMnde^ forts- Beaui^jour and Gaspareauxhad&r 
jQomBianders^ the former, M. de-Yergor, a favourite of IntendaUt 
'.Bigot ;: the latter, M. de Yilleray. These oflKoers had barely 125 
.ftddiers at their disposal ; but if attacked, ihey sould reckon upon 
' die: aid^of ike Acadian^ settled around them, or whoi were moving 
:>in itheir vicinity : as jf these poor people, whom ithe \ British ^re- 
•jgarddd as subjects of king Ckoige, had^been freeto act 1 

jOf.theiburieDterprises which Britain projeotedagainst Canadf, 
.itiiat firat-attonpted wwr-on 4he side '6f Acndia. The rjfaroKqps^iK- 
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lected for this duty were Massachusetts men, and about 2,000 
strong. They were led by Colonel Winslow, a prominent man in 
that colony. His force, embarked in 41 vessels, left Boston, May 
20, and arrived at Chignectou June 1, where they landed, and 
were joined by 300 regulars. They marched at once, followed by 
an artillery train, against Beaus^jour ; but were stopped, fi>r a 
short time, on the banks of the river Messuaguash, by a few Frenoh, 
who had raised a blockhouse there, with cannon mounted. This 
post was defended for about an hour ; the garrison then set fire to 
the building, and retired. The British continued to advance, 
sweeping before them a small corps of armed Acadians, whom M. 
de Verger had charged to defend a height at some distance from 
his own post. 

The garrison of Beaus^jour consisted of 100 soldiers and 300 
Acadians. No part of the works was bomb-proof. The besi^en 
completed their first trench June 12, and in four days, after a feeble 
resistance, Vergor capitulated. The garrison retired with the 
honours of war : the r^ulars were sent to Louisbourg ; and the 
Acadians, by stipulation, were left unmolested. Fort Gaspareanz, 
after a short defence by a score of soldiers and a few inhabitants, 
surrendered on like conditions. Beaus^jour was re-named Fort 
Cumberland, and Major Scott left in command of it. This officer 
disarmed the people in and about the place ; and they revising to 
take an oath of fidelity to the British crown, he retained as pri- 
soners all of them he could lay hands on, in pursuance of orders 
from governor Hobson, who had succeeded to Comwallis as chief 
of the Nova Scotian government. 

Affcer these conquests, the victors sent three war-ships to the 
river St. John, to capture a small fort which the French had 
lately erected there and which M. de Boish^bert commanded • 
but his garrison being very weak, that officer set fire to the fort 
and directed his small force to form a junction with the Acadians 
located at the upper end of the bay of Fundy. Having armed 
the latter, he, by their aid, beat the British in several combats * 
but could not prevent them, in the sequel, from burning out the 
people, who at first took refuge in the woods, and afterwards emi- 
grated to Cape Breton, to the Isle St. John (Prince Edward's) 
to Miramichi, to Chaleurs Bay, and to Quebec ; those unfortunates' 
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whithersoever they went, presenting a Hying example of perfect 
devotedness and complete destitution. 

Such was the success of the enemy in the beginning of the 
campaign. Although it was more nominal than real, seeing 
that the British could advance no farther on the Acadian side, 
they being restrained by armed bands, it caused great discontent 
at Paris, especially when its terrible results to the unhappy Aca- 
dians, all worthy of a better fate, became known. The king wrote 
an autograph letter to M. de Yaudreuil to summon a council of 
war, himself to preside, and call before it Messrs. Yergor and 
Yilleray and their officers, to answer for their alleged dereliction 
of duty. Their trial took place, the year following, in the castle 
of St. Louis, when all of them were acquitted by a unanimous vote. 
The evacuation of Acadia by most of its inhabitants of French race, 
left those remaining, designated as neutres, at the mercy of the 
British. The latter, however, although they continued to reside 
in their native land, were still Frenchmen in their hearts. Of 
the total number of Acadians (between 15 and 18 thousand) 
livuig in the peninsula when the emigration began, there now 
remained only about 7,000, all of the more opulent class ; forming 
a community whose gentle manners furnished the colouring for an 
attractive picture of the race, painted by Raynal : — 

'' They were a simple and good race, a people who abhorred 
bloodshed, and entirely followed agricultural pursuits. They had 
settled in low grounds, liable to be flooded, but which they pro. 
tected by raising dykes and mounds about the lands they tilled. 
Upon these reclaimed marsbes they grew crops of wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, and maize ; with abundance of apples, which were 
brought largely into use for diet. 

'^ Immense meadows were covered with their numerous herds and 

* Royal letter, dated Feb. 20, 1*756. The papers of the process are re- 
posited in the Library of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 
•— <' The chief consideration,'' said Montcalm, " in favour of the capitu- 
later at Fort Beans^jour was this, that the beleaguered Acadians con- 
straiined Yergor to accept terms which would save them from being hang- 
ed, they having taken an oath of allegiance to Britain, and being found 
in arms against the British forces. As for Gaspareaux, merely a wide 
space staked about, with a garrison 20 strong only, it was not a place 
fitted to sustidn a siege at all.'' Lettre au Mwiitref en 1767. 
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flocks. They had as many as 60,000 head of horned catde tA one 
time. Most of the families had horses, but the tillage was dome 
with oxen. The dwellings, almoat all wooden, were commodioiifl 
withal, and furnished as well as those of European cultiYators jn 
easy circumstances. Much poultry was raised, of every . kindL; 
which served to vary the abundant and wholesome &re served. lit 
all tables. Cider and beer were the usual beverages of the efmo- 
try. The spirits drunk were distilled from sugar. 

''Home-grown and home-spun flax, hemp, and wool, were tibye 
materials of the stufife they wore for ordinary clothing ; the saiqe 
materials being woven into blankets and sheets. The few wbo 
wanted finer tissues, had to procure them from Annapolis, and 
Louisbourg. These two towns took, in exchange for. those. aqd 
other luxuries they supplied, grain, cattle, and peltry. 

'' The nqutral : ErenchrAcadians had nothing else to offer io 
their neighbours. Barter among themselves was very, limited^^ 
* every family had within : itself all the necessaries needftd.ibr i^ 
own subsistence and comfort. Paper-money, so much in use in 
British America, was unknown to them. The small amount, jof 
money which came into the colony was in the form. of spepie,. ,a 
medium not . imparting that activity to pecuniary circulation 
which is the life of a teading community. 

'' The manners of this people were extremely simple. :There 
never was a law-case, civil or criminal, among them, of suffiioieiit 
importance to be Judged in. the court at Annapolis. The nfe 
differences which arose between individual colonists were alw^ 
settled amicably by the arbitration of the elders. The re)igicni8 
pastors drew up . all &mily papers, and attested wills. The. remu- 
neration of the clergy for their services, spiritual mid feou!^, 
was the voluntsury contribution of a 27th part of the crops and 
other produce. The returns from the lands were abundant 
enough to allow the hands which grew them to bestow generonaty. 
Destitution was unknown; beggary was forestalled, by giving in 
advance. And as succour was proffered without : ostentation im 
one port, it was aooejd^ without any sense of humiliation on 
'the other. French Acadia formed a universal brotherhood, every 
member in which was as ready 1;o donate as others might be to 
accept that which was tboiight to belong of right to. all mankind. 
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^ This E^te d harmcmy was not distutbed by those licentions 
BCQCaal attaokments {liaisons de galanterie) which do -often banish 
{wace from ^unilies. Snch immunity from vice was much owing, 
doubtless, to t^ fact, that celibacy among the aduH population 
was UBusiwL When a youth amved at the age of puberty, a 
lioase was built for his s^>arate use ; fields were cleared around it, 
iiiid the interior stored with a year's provision, to enable the new 
hkmsehold to wait the returns of tiie coming harvest. The female 
lie took to wife, brought farming stock for a dowry. The addi 
■tioBal ^umdly grew and pro^red, as all the rest had done before. 
Who is th^re whose heart was not touched in witnessing the inno- 
leiBfiee of manners, the tranquil Hves, of those happy communities ! 
Wlio would not have breathed a wish that such prosperity as theirs 
lAiould endure for «ver ?" 

Vain asj^tations all 1 The hostilities of the year 1744 began the 
misfortunes «f ^ese good people ; the Seven Years' War brought 
vbout l&eir total ruin. For a long time previously, British agents 
Ixettted them with the greatest rigour ; the tribunals, by flagrant 
stations of the law, by systematic denials of justice, had become, 
Amt Hie people, objects of terror and hatred. The pettiest jack-in- 
dice became a despot for them. " If you fail to supply my men 
^lii ftid,^* said a certidn Captain Murray, " I will demolish your 
kimses and make firewood of them." ^^ If you don't take the oath 
rf#deB<y," added Qovctuot Hobson, ^^I will batter your villages 
with my cannon.'' Nothing could tempt the honourable minds of 
Aeadians to take an oath of fealty to aliens, repugnant to their 
ooiisciences ; an oath which, it was and is the opinion of many^ 
Si^iain had no tv^i to esact. '' The Acadians," says Mr. Hali- 
burton, ** were noft Briti^ subjects, for they had not sworn fidel- 
ity : th^relbte they were not liable to be treated as rebels ; neither 
oa^t they to have been considered as prisoners of war, or rightly 
to transportable to France, since, during half a centuiy, they had 
fceeft lejl% in possession of their lands on the simple condition of 
fenudning neutral.'^ But numerous adventurers, greedy incomers, 
looked upon their fair farms with covetous eyes. Smouldering 
oq[»idiiy soon burst into flame. '^ Reasons of state polity " were 
so&n called in, to justify the total expulsion of the Acadians fh)bi 
Jiova Scotia. AMiou^ the &r greater numb<er of them had done 

Vol. n— k 
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no act wbich could be construed into a breach of neutrality, jet^ 
in the horrible catastrophe preparing for them, the innocent and 
the guilty were to be involved in a common perdition. Not 
one exception was made. Their fate was decided in a secret 
council, headed by governor Lawrence, at which assisted admirals 
Boscawen and Mostyn, whose fleets were then cruising along the 
Acadian coasts. It was resolved to remove, and to scatter among 
the British colonies, the whole remanent Gallo- Acadian poptdft- 
tion. This was effected by gathering the people simultaneously, 
in so many troops, at different points of the country. ProclamationB^ 
' drawn up with perfidious skill, ordered them to assemble in the 
principal villages, under the most rigorous penalties. Four hun- 
dred and eighteen heads of families, putting their trust in British 
honour, met together, on the 5th day of September, at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, in the church of Grandpr^. Thither came Co- 
lonel Winslow, with great parade, and, after showing the governor's 
warrant for what he was about to do, he said they had been called 
together to hear the decision the king had come to respecting their 
fate. He then said he had a painful duty to fulfil ; but that his 
Majesty's orders were imperative, and must be obeyed. Theee 
were, that " the lands, farming stock, and whole moveables of the 
Acadian s, except their bed and table linen and their plate, were 
confiscated to the crown. Further, that the persons of said Aca- 
dians should be transported from the province of Nova Scotia.'' 
No reason was assigned for this decision. 

A body of soldiers, hitherto kept in the background, now 
started from their hiding-place, and surrounded the church. The 
people, thus entrapped, could make no resistance. The soldiers 
then collected the women and children outside. More than a 
thousand persons were thus made prisoners at 6rand-Pr^ alone. 
Some few Acadians having escaped into the woods, the country 
wa devastated to prevent their finding means of subsistence therein. 
In Les Mines, some hundreds of houses, twelve mills and a church, 
were burnt. Those of the race who manifested British predilec- 
tions were no better treated than the rest. Thus the aged notary 
Le Blanc, who had done Britain great service, died at Philadel- 
phia destitute and broken-hearted^ while in search of his sons, 
scattered about the colonies of his oppressors. Permission mm 
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given to all, before embarking^ (and this wafi the sole grace ac* 
corded to any), to pay a visit, by tens, to their families, and, for 
the last time, to look upon those fields, those valleys, those hills, 
lately so smiling and so tranquil in their view ; amongst which 
they were bom, to whioh they had now to bid an eternal farewell* 

The 10th [of September ?] was the day fixed for the embarka- 
tion. A calm resignation had succeeded to their first feeling of 
despair. But, when the hour of leaving arrived ; when the time 
was fully come that they must perforce live apart from each other 
amidst an alien people, of novel manners, customs, language, and 
religion, their courage gave way, and they were overwhelmed with 
sadness. By a violation of sworn faith, and an unparalleled re- 
finement of barbarity, families were broken up, and the members 
of them dispersed among diverse transports. Before embarking, 
tihe prisoners were ranged six abreast ; the young men in front. 
The latter refused to move, reclaiming the execution of the pro- 
mise made to them that they should accompany their relatives ; 
but a body of soldiers were called, who drove them on with fixed 
bayonets. The road from Grand-Pr^ chapel to the river Gras- 
pareaux, was a mile long ; it was lined on both sides with women 
and children, who, on bended knees, and in tears, encouraged 
their husbands, sons, fathers, pouring upon them parting blessings. 
The sad procession passed on slowly, praying and singing hymns. 
The heads of families walked after the young men. 

At length the train reached the sea-shore, when the males 
were consigned, in troops, to this vessel and that ] the women and 
children were stowed away pell-mell in other vessels, without the 
least attention being paid to their wants, or any regard had for 
their convenience. Gk)vemments have sometimes been severe, 
even cruel, during times when vengeance waked and mercy slept — 
as when revolutions, civil or religious, were in progress ; but we 
oaa find no instance, in modern history, of so heavy a chastisement 
being inflicted on an entire people of inoffensive character, with 
80 much coolness and barbarity united, as that which the Acadians 
now received at British hands. 

The details we have given above, more especially depict what 
passed in one locality ; but the like might apply to all other in- 
ttanoes of the forced expatriation carried out elsewhere {^t the same 
time. 
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The transports, freighted with yietuns, set sail for ihe An^^ 
Amencan colonies. They disoharged their living eargoes, at inr 
tervals, along the whole seaboard, from Boston to Carolina, dertl- 
tate of means of subostenoe and withoat any protection. During 
many days afrer that which witnessed the departure «f the Acft- 
dians from their homesteads, unsheltered cattle wandered aboai 
the desolated farms, and dogs, now masterless, made the nighis 
dreary with piteous howlings. 

Most of the British colonists — to their honour be it said — rei 
ceived the homeless Acadians with such kindness, as intimated 
a tacit rei»roach to the home government for its inexorable rigottc 
M. Benezet, for one, who was a descendant of a banij^ied huguenot 
family, received those of th^n who went to Philadelphia as if 
they had been his own kin. 

Some of the exiles took shelter in Louisiana ; others went to 
French Guiana : and certain Frenchmen, banished thems^es io 
Sinnamari, found there, in 1798, an Acadian fomOy whose num- 
bers received them hospitably ; saying, '^ You are wde^sie I 0«r 
ancestors were expelled fr(mi their country, even as you are nffw. 
They taught us to succour the unfortunate. So come into tnir 
cabin, and let us have the pleasure of rendering you sooh oomo- 
lation therein as we have to bestow.'' 

The Acadians, in the sequel, founded a canton in LouSsiaiia, 
and gave to it the ever-dear name of Acadie. Louis XV, touched 
by their patriotic fidelity, made overtures, but in vain, thxou^ 
his ministers to those of Britain, to be allowed to send vessels 
thither for transferring the inhaUtants to Franoe. Mr. GrenviB^ 
hastened to reply, "Our Navigation Act stands in the way; 
French vessels may not take cargoes in a BritiE^ odony : '' as if 
that law could not, for once, be made to conform to the dictates 
of humanity 1 Nevertheless, eome of the Acadians did readi 
France ; their descendants now inhabit two flourishing eommuiMB 
wherein the peaceful habitudes and rustic peculiarities of their 
race are still recognizable, among the verdant oases which dot the 
moorlands {les landes de Bordeattx) of Gtiseony. 

Britam reaped no benefit from her harsh polity in Nova Seotia, 
eventuating in the expatriation <^ the Acadians. On the oontraiy, 
the Canadians, noting the treatoient their compatriots had just re- 
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oeiired at hef hands, beoame more determined to resist to the last 
the aMen domination intended to be &roed upon them. 

While gteel and flame were doing their desolating work on the 
ftir faee of what Was onoe Acadia, General Braddock was busied 
in preparing to thrust ^e French out of the Ohio valley ; that 
is, to realize the second part of the general plan cf invasioia. 
WHl's Creek^ beside the Alleghanies, was the plaee of r^dez- 
Tous fcMT the colonial auxiliaries, who were to come in aid of the 
r^ulars, to effect that enterprise. When all his force was assem* 
Ued, Braddock set out, cheered on by the population, with a small 
arany,but including an enormous train of artillery , baggage waggons, 
fta, oeeupying four miles of a course, obstructed by forest, river, 
and mountain. WMe this cumbrous mass was stumbling on 
slowly, much time elapsed, and Braddock began to be impatient, 
ftaring that Fort Duquesne, whidi, he knew, was but scantily 
maaned, might receive suocour, and be hard to take. He divided 
his forces ; and, leaving Oolonel Dunbar with 1,000 men and most 
of the artillery, ba^age, &G., put himself at the head of 1,200 
otiiers, including his most active and best disciplined soldiers. 
Barly morning, July 9, he crossed the river Monongahela, at a 
spot about 15 miles distant from Fort Duquesne, and in great 
Inste marched along its southwn side in the direction of a prize 
which, in idea, was already his own. Oeprge Washii^ton attend- 
ed him, as a colonel of his staff. '^ He was often heard to remark 
in after life, that he had never seen a finer sight than that pre- 
sented by the passage of the British troops, on this memorable 
forenoon, towards the French post. Every soldier was in his best 
trim ; the men were ranged in the most perfect order, forming a 
steadily advancing column ; the sun shone brightly on their well- 
polished arms, the river flowed on peacefully at their right side ; 
on the left, the nearer trees of the huge forest wilderness shaded 
Ihem in solemn stateliness. Officers and men alike marched on- 
ward buoyantly, in full assurance of overcoming the foe." * 

About noon, this proud array re^rossed the river, at a ford 
about ten miles from Fort Duquesne, and debouched on a plain, 
about half-a-mile in breadth, with a riverward margin but a few 

* GuizoT : " Life, Correspondence, and Writings of WashlngtoB." 
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feet above the water-level. At the extremity of thfe plain the 
ground took the form, for some space, of a gentle acclivity, and 
was abruptly terminated by the sudden uprising of lofty hilb. 
The route, from the ford to the fort, lay along the plain and dope, 
traversed a height, and was prolonged through a woody country, 
of rugged surface. Colonel Gage led the van, composed of 30O 
regulars ; another corps, of 200 men, followed ; behind was the 
main body, headed by Braddoek } the artillery, &c., dosed the 
march. 

M. de Contreeceur commanded at Fort Duquewie. One of hiB 
scouts, informed him, July 8, that the British were but uz 
leagues off. He resolved to attack them on the way, and pro- 
ceeded himself to mark a place of ambuscade. Next day, 253 
Canadians and 600 savages, led by M. de Beaujeu, left the fort, 
about 8 A. M., to take post in the ravines and thickets bordering 
the road along which the British were about to pass. This troop 
was in act of descending the slope bordering the ifiBiu above noted, 
just as Colonel Gage began to ascend it. The two masses soon 
met in mid-career, and before the French were able to readi the 
ground they had been directed to take up. There was now no- 
thing for it, but for each party to- try its strength im driving it» 
adversaries off the line of road. The British, taken by svrprise, 
had to sustain a hot fire, galled by which their ranks gave way- 
somewhat, and Gage was fain to fall back upon the main body of 
Braddock's forces. The path being thus cleared, the French. 
were enabled to complete the operation planned beforehand^ and 
mostly ensconced themselves in every covert of brushwood and 
behind each rock which could be turned to sheltering account ; 
while the mounted Canadians took post on the river, as if it were, 
only they who meant to dispute the passage, whereas the foot 
soldiers and savages, posted at intervals, right and left, formed a 
half-circle, the h(»:ns of which curved outwards so as to endose 
the approaching enemy. 

The British van, its ranks re-formed, and closely supported by 
the main body, were advancing confidently, when a semi-coneentrie 
fire, from unseen gun-muzzles, was opened upon them, seemingly 
from every side, under which they first staggered, were then 
brought to a halt^ and finally threw their ranks into oonfuMon.. 
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Braddock, however, by great exertion restoring order, they opened 
fire on as many of their foes as they could see ; and the artillery 
ooming up, began to play upon the French central corps. One of the 
first cannon-balls shot killed M. de Beaujeu. M. Dumas, second 
in command, placed himself at the head of the French not under 
cover, and, well sustained by M. de Ligneris and other officers, 
dashed forward on the British. A desperate struggle ensued. The 
savages, who had been scared by the cannonade, observing that 
the Canadians did not flinch under it, with yells resumed the 
flheltering-places they had left. The British long put a good face 
upon the matter, and even made a forward movement, the men 
being impelled onward by their officers, sword in hand; but, 
fidrly confounded by the murderous fire kept up, and which 
ever thinned their ranks the more they further advanced, the 
whole body of r^ulars fell into hopeless disorder. So perplexed 
were some fusileers, that, firing at random, they killed several of 
their officers and some of their own comrades. The colonial 
ndlitia alone seemed to preserve their presence of mind on the 
ooeasion ; but even thej were in the end borne backward by the 
panic-stricken regulars. Meanwhile Braddock did his best to re- 
form his men, and lead them back to the dharge, but all in vain. 
The balls flew round him like hail; two horses he rode were 
killed ; he mounted a third, but only to receive a mortal wound, 
for most of the French and savages, firing under shelter, were 
able to single out, at their leisure, all whom they chose to hit. 
After a three hours' stru^le, the British column gave way entire- 
ly, abandoning the cannon. The Canadians now advanced hatchet 
in hand, and the savages quitting their lurking-places simultane- 
onsly, both fell upon the rear of the retreating British and Ameri- 
cans, and made frightful havoc ; those whose swiftness of foot did 
not exceed that of their pursuers, were cut down or drowned in 
the Monongahela, in a fruitless attempt to gain the opposite 
banks.^ M. Dumas, knowing that Colonel Dunbar's corps was 
still intact, and would serve as a rallying body for such fugitives 
as had gained the advance, pursued them no longer ; and called 
a halt the rather, as the savages had betaken themselves to piila- 

* M. PoucHOT : " Memoirs on the late War in North America." 
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ging, and it would hare l^een a hard matter to get them off thflif 
prey. 

The carnage thus concluded had scarcely an exaapie in Urn 
annals of modem war.* Nearly 800 out of the 120O mm^ led to 
battle by Braddook were killed or wounded. Out of 86 officeon^ 
26 were slain, and 37 hurt ; for they made heroic attempts to nygp 
and inspirit their baffled men.f Washingtcm excepted, aU thd^ 
mounted officers received wounds, mortal or other. The ludcksi 
general was carried to Fort Necessity, where he died July 1% 
and was buried at the roadside, near that paltry peet, Be was ft 
brave and experienced officer, but an arrogaat man ; cootemiiiqgp 
his enemy, despising alike militia and savages ; y^ had be tbB 
mortification to see his r^ulars madly flee^ while the YirgiBiaitfi 
stood firmly and foi^ht bravely to the last. 

The beaten soldiers, when they reached those of Dunbar^ illr 
^ted them also with their own panic ; and in an instant, the eor]^ 
broke up. The cannon were ^iked, the ammunitioa destroyed, 
and most d the baggage burnt ; by whose direction no one kaiew^ 
There was no semblance of order had, till the fugitive root atn 
tained Fort Oumberland, in the All^hanies.| Washington 
wrote thence : ^^ We have been beaten, shamefully beaten, by i^ 
handful of French, who only expected to obstruct o«r advanee* 
Shortly before the action, we thought our forces were equal to 
all the enemies' in Canada ; we have been most unexpectedly de- 
feated, and now all is losf 

The Frendi gained a great booty. The baggage of the vanquiab- 
ed, their provisions, 15 cannon, many small arms and much mum* 
tions of war, the military chest, Braddock's papers — in fine, all 
became fair spoil for the victors. These documents unveiled the 
projects of the British ministry, and served to justifjr the indig- 
nant sentiments expressed against its polity in a meuKHrial adr 
dressed, by the Duke de Choiseul, to the different European 
courts. There were taken, after the battle, from amidst the diff- 
mounted and broken vehides left on the fields frcHsa 400 to 500 
horses, including those which had been killed or hurt. 

* Mr. Jabbd Spabks : Life of Wa^ington, 

t The author adds, << Several officers killed themselves m despair :* 
a doubtful assertion. — B. 
t Life, Gorrespondence, &c., of Washington. 
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The Tictory o^st Ihe French osfy shout 4(^ men. M. de Bern* 
jen was mneh regretted hj the Oanadkni^ his compatriots, and bj> 
thd Indian tribes^ who hdd him in great respect. 

Thus ended the combat of Monongahela, one of the most memor- 
able battles known to American history. The beaten bands took 
up their quarters in PhiUtdelphta. The news of their discou^* 
tote spread universal consternation throughout the whole of Bri- 
tbb Am^ioau The back settlements of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia, w«e abandcmed fbrthwith. Even the colonists near 
tibe seaboard began to be doubtftd of their i^ture security. The 
dlargy^ from their pulpits, had to admonish their flocks to view 
Aeir position UMMre calmly. 

The victory gained by the French assured tb^n the possesoon 
cf the Ohio valley for the time, as Washington's defeat at Fort 
Necessity prevented the British from obtaining the mastery there 
Aeyear before. 

While tiie (^rations we have just deta^ed were progressing 
bttfond the southern limits of Canada, the British forces charged 
le reduce Forts Niagara and St. Frederie assembled at Albany. 
They set out thence, to the amount of 5,000 to 6,000 men, under 
the carders of General Lyman ; Colonel Johnson followed, with tibe 
artillery, bea^^ {»rovisions, and battering train. Having reached 
the portage between the Hudson and Lake George^ Lyman b^an 
Id ^rect Fort Edward, to serve as a base for the double line of 
<>{!erations intended. 

. Meanwhile Johnson continued his march, to the right, and 
attained the head of Lake George ; and Lyman made great exer* 
tioi», on his part, to put as much means of embarkation afloat as 
passible, hoping to secure the important pass of Carillon (Ticon^ 
deroga) befcwe the French could make it impr^nable. But instead 
ef being the attacking party, the British soon found themselves 
aanifed at their head-quarters en the lake. 

We have mentioned, on a preceding page, the inquietude felt by 
M.. de Yaudreuil at the presence of Johnson on Lake George ; 
and we narrated, at the same time, that the governor-general de^ 
ferred the meditated attack on Oswego, to make head against 
the British at Lake George. In ccmsequenoe, Baron Die^au, 
then in command of 3,000 men at Fort Frederic, was inf(»np[ied, 
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Sept. 1, that Johnson was coming to assanlt the place. He learn- 
ed, too, that the works of Fort Edward were not complete, and 
might easily be carried ; while in that locality Johnson's magazinei 
were situated. Dieskau resolved to attack the British at onoe, 
with a moiety of his force ; leaving the other half at Carillon, to 
fisdl back upon, in case he were repulsed. 

The corps he set out with was composed of 220 r^nlars, 680 
Canadians under M. de Repentigny, and 600 savages, led by M- 
de St. Pierre. On the way, he was told that 900 Anglo-Ameri- 
cans were intrenched under the walls of the place ; but this inti- 
mation he heeded not ; for, like Braddock, he held militiamen very 
cheap. M. de Yaudreuil's instructions were positive, too, that he 
should undertake no enterprise with a divided force ;^ both the 
Canadians and savages blamed him for leaving the half of his 
strength at Carillon : but the baron was consumed with a desire te 
eclipse the success, gained with small means, in the Ohio country. 
Already jealousies were arising between the French-bom and native 
soldiers of the colony, which, being fomented by their respective 
officers, were sure to increase.f Fearing that a large number of 
men would impede his march, and lessen the chances of striking 
a sudden blow successfully, he neglected the wary counsels proffered 
to him, and thus tempted the evil fate of the expedition. 

At once to hide his advance and avoid contact with Johnson's 
corps, Dieskau embarked his men on Lake Champlain, which 
having ascended to South-bay, he landed them at a point fiiUy 20 
miles distant from Fort Edward. Sept. 7, in the evening, he. 
bivouacked on the Hudson, within three miles of Fort Edwardi 
His intention was, to attack the place at daybreak next morning 
but his savages, malcontent at the small number of soldiers they 
were conjoined to, declared they would not fight at all : assigning 
for a pretext that Fort Edward was situated within the British 
territory, as it lay on the banks of the Hudson. They added, that 
they would not object, on the other hand, to attack Johnson's 
camp, because that had been pitched on French ground. The Cana- 
dians, seeing the savages were resolute in maintaining their resolv^ 

• Instructions of M. de Vaudreuil : official correspondence, 

t Letter of M. de Lotbiniere to the minister, dated Oct. 28, 1*755. 
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backed it with an advice to the Baron to take them at tiieir second 
word. The general unwillingly yielded to both; and, next 
morning, instead of assaulting Fort Edward, his troops were di- 
rected, in three columns — the regulars in the centre — ^towards the 
mountains previously behind them ; the design being to fall sud- 
denly upon Johnson's corps, 2,500 strong, then distant about 15 
miles. 

Johnson, on his part, after learning that Fort Edward was to be 
attacked by the French, had detached Colonel Williams that very 
morning, with 1200 men and 200 savages, to lay an ambuscade for 
the invaders, on their expected return from Fort Edward. Dies- 
kau, when within four miles of Johnson's camp, was informed by a 
prisoner there taken, of this detachment being on the way, and sure 
to be met with shortly. He halted his central column, and direct- 
ed the two others — namely, the Canadians (who laid aside their 
haversacks to lighten themselves for action) and the savages — to 
post themselves, the former on the right, the latter on the left, 
but 300 paces in advance, with orders to lie squat on the ground 
amid the woods, and not to turn round on the approaching ene- 
mies' flank till musketry was heard from the centre. In this po- 
sition Dieskau waited for the British, who were thus about to fall 
into a trap similar to that they meant to set for the French ; but 
the savages, on the left wing of the latter, showed themselves 
before the concerted time, and put the former on their guard. 
Dieskau, seeing his ambuscade thus unmasked, at once pushed on 
his regulars and the Canadians, before the British corps could get 
out of marching order and form for action. The savages, too, 
rushing forward, fell with fury upon the British, if only to avenge 
the death of their leader, M. de St. Pierre, who was killed at the 
outset by one of Williams' men : the latter they hacked to pieces with 
their tomahawks. The colonel himself was also slain, along with 
Hendrick, a famous Indian chief. The struggle was short, bloody, 
and decisive, ending in a victory for the French over the British van- 
guard. A second corps which came up was as quickly disposed of, 
and whatever troops were behind took to flight. Dieskau was pre- 
paring to follow up his success, hoping to be able to enter, pell- 
mell with the fugitives, Johnson's lines ; but this was not to be 
done with such half-disciplined combatants as he led. A part of 
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the Oanadians and sayages were attending to the womded ; othen 
were disposed far rest, after the fatigues of the contest, and iha 
severe toil of a march through a rugged and steep eountrj. Li a 
word, a moiety of the sayages and Canadians, satisfied with tlw 
success abeady gained, would proceed no further fer the time.^ 
The general, nevertheless, hopeful that his example would be imi^ 
tated, continued to advance with his r^ulars and as many othen 
as chose to follow him, and arrived in front of Jc^son's intrench- 
ed camp, with soarcdy a moiety of his entire force, about 11 
o'clock, A. H. 

The entrenchments which the French now had to encounter 
and the Britbh to defend, were situated near the margin of Lakei 
George, on an eminence afterwards the site of Fort George, and bar- 
ricaded with bateaux, dismounted carts, felled trees, &c. mounted 
with artillery, and were further isolated by two wide brooks and 
marshy grounds. The first objects discerned by the French ea 
their arrival, were the cannon muzzles directed towards them. 
When within about 200 paces of the place, Pieskau suspended tho 
march of his troops to form them into attadking ccdumns ; thift 
halt, short as it was, gave time to the British to prepare for whati 
was coming, and to put their defences in order. 

The attack was made with great vigour. Dieskau's r^pilaMi 
after delivering a well-maintained platoon fire, dashed forward 
with fixed bayonets, hoping to penetrate the barrieade ; but they 
were fain to retire repulsed from the works, so hot and heavy wafll 
the fire of musketry and grape directed against them point-blank. 
Their broken ranks, having been re-formed, again they returned to 
the charge, and continued their bootless efforts from noon till 2 
P. M. The Canadians and savages, who had followed Dieskau or 
afterwards rejoined his force, noting the inutility of these attempts^ 
took possession, seatteredly, of a wood on the left, while otheiB 
occupied a height on the left, whence they poured a plunging fiie 
into the entrenchments, at a distance from them of only 12 or 15 
paces,f and kept it up till the close of the day. The French general, 

— -■-- -■-- llllll M.B 

* Letter from the Ghevalier de Montreuil to the minister, dated Oct. 
10, 1755. 

t The regulars marched, as near as I conld tell, six deep in close 
order, and reached about 20 rods in length. The Canadians and Indians 
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wttii his regulars on one side, and the Canadians on the other, led 

on a final assault, sword in hand ; which had no more snecess than 

tliLB preceding attacks. The assaulters having attained the foot 

of the defences, were cd)ill unabk to force them ; uid while they 

vere brought to a stand-sdll, the British marksmen were able, at 

tbair aase, to pick oat all those they chose to victimize. At this 

"Ccfeis, Dieskau, while taming round towards the Canadians, fwd 

tird^ng tfaem to advance, received three shots almost at the same 

iastant of time. M. de Montreiiil, ^oo^ he had an arm crippled 

hj a baU, aided the gez^ral to retire under a tree, and then called 

imo Canadians to remove him out of shot-range. One of th^n 

WBB idlled on axxiving, and his foody fell on the general's 1^ ; the 

other was wounded. Without losing his presence of mind, 

Difiskan desired Montretdl to repair io the left wing and quicken 

the attack on that side, whii^ had become riaok; and declined 

«ay &rther aid to help him out of danger; saying, " The natural 

^OQch he occupied was as fit for him to die u^om, as any bed that 

^oonld be sent him." He demanded his telescope and riding-coat, 

and Mijoined his domertics and those Canadians nearest to Mm to 

retire.^ At this instant, a portion of the Canadians aad eavages 

.gave way, and the ehevaHer de Mombreuil vainly eought to ra% 

tfie baffled n^ulars^ nc^ reduced to 1^ in number ; whiie almost 

every one of their officers had been killed or wounded. 

IHse affiurhad lasted five boars, when thcFrendi drew o% without 
boSng mdested in ihdr retreat ; the British being eowed by the 
fiery vakmr of their assailaets, and, with a few ^EO^taons, keeping 
aalfd^ ensconced within thenr lines. One of the individuals who 
diifd overpass thekn, on sedoig Dieskau seated hel{4esB at the tree- 
feet, pointed his piece at 15 paces' distance, and fired a ball throng 
dhe lower part of the general's body. The Mow having safely 
aooomplsBhed this heroic feat, claimed the object of it as his pri- 

■ ' t n • . • • •• I ■ ■ ;■ ; 

«k ^tt» left baymg comd on helter-i^elter, tbe woods being Ml of tliem, 
nmning with undauated courage downkiU upon us, expecting to make 
us flee, as they had before done at the , and just now did to our 

men." — ^Extract of a letter from the American Colonel, Pomeroy, dated 
43ept. 10, lUl. 

* Relation of the Campaign of 1755. — ^Letter from Baron JMeskan to 
IC. de Montreuil, dated Bath, Jan. 26, 1758. 
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soner. He was a Canadian deserter, who had been residing, during 
a dozen years, in New-York, 

Meanwhile, De Montreuil succeeded in rallying a part of the 
troops, within 500 paces of the intrenchments, and infdsed an 
orderly spirit among them. By this time, all the French corps was 
broken up, and parts of it gathered into bands. One of these still 
remained on the morning's scene of action, another was in foil 
retreat ; De Montreuil, with a third party, took the road leading 
to the Grand-Marais, bearing along about 100 wounded men ; 
lastly, the Canadians and savages, still master of the eminence 
mentioned above, on the British right flank, and not cognizant of 
what had passed out of their view, still kept up their i^illade on 
the works. 

The enemy, after the beleaguerers retreated, certainly were in 
error not to follow up their success by issuing from their lines, 
and seeking out those French who were scattered over the nei^ 
bourhood. De Montreuil, in two days, reached the Grand-Marais 
with his men, but all foot-sore, and famished, the Canadians not 
having r^ained the provision sacks they had laid aside in action. 
Another column, in the like plight, arrived at the Grand-Marais 
before De Montreuil. By degrees other parties came up, and 
the collective body embarked on the lake and descended it to 
Carillon (Ticonderoga). 

The loss of the French, in Dieskau's expedition, was smaller 
than might have been expected. It amounted however to 310 
r^ulars, and every fourth man of those Canadians and savages 
who assailed the British entrenchments; including, among the 
killed, wounded, or missing 13 officers, 9 of whom were Gansr 
dians.* The British loss, on the other hand, reckoning that sus- 
tained in the first contest, was relatively greater. Colonel 
Titcombe was killed on the field ; colonel Johnson, and Major 
Nichols, were wounded in the entrenchments. Their successM 
defenders admitted, afterwards, that the British were 2,200 strong, 
and yet that to their works and their artillery were they indebted 



* Letter of M. Dorell to the minister, dated Oct. 20, 1755. Letter of 
Baron Dieskau. 
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for safety ; while their assailants had not a single piece of ord- 
nance.^ 

When Baron Dieskan was led into the British lines, Johnson, 
with refined humanity which did him honour, caused his prisoner 
to be taken to his own tent, and ordered that the hurts the gene- 
ral had receiyed should be examined before his own (Johnson's) 
wound was attended to. In other respects, the unceasing kind- 
nesses he showed to Dieskau while under his charge were ever 
grateftdly remembered by its object. The latter was detained in 
England till the war ended, when he returned to France. After 
intermediate years of suflFering from his wounds, he died of their 
effects, in 1767, at Surenne, near Paris. 

Like Braddock, this general owed his discomfiture to an absurd 
reliance on European discipline, and to n^lecting the advices of 
the goyemor-generai and Canadian officers as to the best mode of 
warring in America. A misplaced persistence, based on imperfect 
local inquiries, added to an under-estimation of the colonial forces, 
induced him to attack, with yeteran regulars indeed, but exhausted 
eyen by their successes, entrenched enemies double in number to 
his own men. He thereby sacrificed the flower of his army ; and 
oaused the Canadians to lose the confidence they thitherto had in 
European generalship. The minister was advertised, in conse- 
quence, that " the colonists would not march to do battle, with so 
much confidence, under French leaders, as when led by their own 
officers." 

The repulse of the French served to raise the spirit of the 
British colonists, depressed as it had been by the bloody defeat of 
Bi^dock ; . but the effects of our temporary check were not so 
great^ in their favour, as they expected. At first, their exaltation 
at it was excessive, for it was trumpeted ss a splendid victory ; the 
plain fact being, that their soldiers had been able to hold their 
own and no more, against a spirited assault, with inferior num- 
bers and no artillery, on formidable field-works. Newspaper writers 

♦ " Our artillery played briskly on our front the whole time, and the 
breast-work secured our men."—" They (the French) made a bold attack 
and maintained it bravely ; our cannon and breast-work saved us."-^ 
" We were effective about 2,200 at the time of the engagement."— Do- 
cumeats de Londres, 
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none the less, strove with each other who shoHld most «xalt tib 
talents and courage of Johnson; the house of commons voted 
£5,000 to him, and Qeorge II created him a baronet. 

The An^o-Americans, believing that the way to Mostreal was 
thenceforward open, and Ending Sir William to be in no huny te 
advance in that direction, began to murmur at his tardiness fix 
not foUowing up the late victory ; all thinkii^ that he ^ould at 
least have come down upon fort Frederic. The authorities efHi 
sent an order to him to march thith^, if only to Atom regard ftr 
the general wish ; but this he declined to do, and oontinmed It) 
strengthen his position. He was then accused o£ a want of enter- 
prise, of indulging an indolent feddng of contentment with hnurab 
already gained, and an imputed dread of tarnishing them by nm- 
ning dangerous hazards in his country's service. Johnson, jaquei 
at these insinuations, wrote to his superi(Hrs that his troops wett 
destitute of all prop^ necessaries for taking the ftdd ; that, fortiier- 
more, they had not recovered from the terror of French heroisB, 
and that it was the last desire m their hearts to tempt fiite bj en- 
countering the ever-t^nible Canadians.* After this ezpositiDii^ 
most of the army was disbanded,t and only 600 men retaraed K» 
guard Fort Edward and the lake encampment; to which the annb 
of Fort William Henry was given, after it had been trsBsfonaed 
into a permanent fastness. 

The news of Dieskau's defeat, which so rejoiced the Britidi oo» 
lonists, caused great inquietude in Canada. The govemor-genorai 
knowing how important it Was to keep hdd of the u|^er end of 
lake Champlain, charged M. de Lotbini^re to erect a wooden fbtt 
at Carillon (Ticonderoga). He ordered the tax)ops to take po0fc 
there meantime, so as to be ready to oppose the enemy if he shovld 
descend by the Whitdiall road, or by lake (George ; and to (xn/et 
the position of St. Frederic (Crown-Point), the key of both hkim. 
In a few weeks, however, tranquillizing accounts of the enemies' in- 
action and real intents andted. Besides the disbandmentrf most 
of Johnson's army, as above noted, news came that a draft of 

* MiKOT ; Continuation of the History of M(u$achu»ett^ Bayi, 
t And not too soon either, if the above account of itg umnilitacy mar^ 
be tmthfal, but which we rather doubt. — B. 
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1,600 men from that r^on had been made^ for the siege of fort 
Niagara, just then undertaken by general Shirley ; but the latter, 
it was ascertained, not being able to complete his preparations in 
time for that enterprise, had turned landward, leaving colonel 
Mercer to guard Osw^, and erect new works around that place* 
It appeared also, that the discomfiture of Braddock had discouraged 
the enemies' soldiers, great numbers of whom deserted ; likewise 
that the Five Nations were opposed to the war, which ruined their 
fVir traffic; finally,, that the arrival of succours at Frontenac 
(Ejuigston) and Niagara, had quite deadened the enemy's hope of 
capturing these important posts. 

Thus the three principal enterprises meditated by the British 
against forts Duquesne, St. Frederic, and Niagara, all failed, and 
had to be postponed for the current year at least ; results which 
exceeded the highest previous hopes indttlged by the Canadians* 
Their forces maintained every position they held when the year's 
ean^paign b^an, fort Beaus^jour excepted ; the loss of which little 
subtracted from the military strength of the frontier on that side^ 
for M. de Beaus^jour, its guardian, was still master of the open 
oountry. 

The checks the enemy had to endure, on the other hand, proved 
most disastrous for their back settlements. The Anglo-American 
forces having been defeated or forced to retreat, unopposed bands 
of Canadians and savages had a rare time of it, spent in devastating 
the nearer British colonies, from Nova Scotia to Virginia. More 
than a thousand people were massacred or draped off as prisoners 
by these redoubtable warriors ; who came down upon the helpless, 
like to an overwhelming torrent, leaving nothing but ruin behind 
them. The former terror<*stricken colonists, to avoid being butch- 
ered, left their houses in despair, and sought an asylum in the sea- 
board countries. The people everywhere were astounded at this fear- 
fbl result of a hopeful campaign. " Four armies were got on foot/' 
jsaid Minot, an American historian, '^ to resist French encroach- 
ments ; our coasts were guarded by the fleet of the brave and vi- 
olent Boscawen ; we waited only for the signal to be given, to go 
up and possess New France. How bitter our present disappoint. 
ment ! We have had some success in Acadia, 'tis true ; but Brad- 
dock was defeated ; while Niagara and Crown Point are still French 

Vol. n. — L 
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fiMTtresses. The while that barbarians, nnourbed^ ravage out hakds, 
aad day their on-dwellers, our seats of government are distracted 
by factions, and ihe provincial finances are exhausted." — The oo0t 
of the abortive preparations against fort Frederic, to New Ehgiaad 
alone, was £80,000 ; yet the British provinces found themselvai 
subjected, at the year's end, to die worst evils of a wai^^ the wag^ 
ing of which was entirely due to the ambitious aspirations of their 
iohabitant». 

The French troops were cantoned, for the winter, near MontreaL 
Public security in Canada itself had been littie troubled; 
but if most things therein looked calm for the time, its future, to 
the prescient eye, appeared sombre enough. Dearth waa in the 
land, and absolute famine imminent. The year's harvest in Que- 
bec had failed, while extraordinary supplies were wanted to wallb^ 
sist the troops, the armed savages, and the destitute Acadian exiks* 
The poor in the towns began to perish of want. This afflicting 
state of things, however, was but a prelude to greater sufferings 
tlie people had to endure, the natural accompaniments of this loBg 
and cruel war. 

Already announcements were made in England, that tiie next 
campaign would be undertaken with a great increase of the British 
forces. In Canada, a counter-resolve was formed, to put the oo« 
lony, without a moment's delay, in a fit state, not only to defend 
itself, but to carry the war into its enemies' territories^ on every 
tempting occasion^ The governor-general and the intendant, mean- 
while, demanded of the French ministry reinforcements of soldien^ 
also supplies of provisions and of munitions of war. In their tspp^* 
cations for succour, they contrasted the relative material stre^th 
of the French and British American colonies. The chief military 
officers in the colony corresponded with the court in a similar 
strain. Some of them had apprehensions of evil results, which 
they cared not to hide. ^^ The situation of the colony," wrote Ml 
de Doreil, war-commissary, '^ is every way critical ] abundant suo- 
cours, promptly forwarded, are now indispensable. I venture to 
declare, that if this be not done, our chances in the coming year 
are of the most perilous character." 

A universal wish expressed in such missives, was that a gene^ 
ralissimo, of tried bravery and proper military experience^ diould 
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l>e sent ottt to replace Baron Dieskau ; and along with such a one, 
soihe en^neers (there being none as yet) and artillery ofiBcers 
"We on^t to have in the field next year," urged the intendant, 
" i^eral corps fot the campaign of the spring, and 1,600 or 1,700 
limd troops : now, 1,000 or 1,200 colonists will not suffice ; portions 
of the latt^ must be retained for garrison service in the towns, 
oQiers are wanted to guard the outposts. Hence it is that Cana- 
^tans compose the bulk of these armies (of ouiis), not to mention 
tliat 1,000 to 1,200 are always employed in escorting. The Ca- 
liadiahfl, being thus engiaged in military services, do not till the 
gtotiiidis already cleared, much less set about clearing new. What 
Iff to become of the colony I it will soon be in want of all neces- 
SB^ies, supplies of grain especially. Till now, care was taken not to 
tevy men till after seed-time ; but this could not be done since we 
liaVe had \Hnter e:q)editidns to provide for, and our forces for next 
yearns (Campaign must be afoot by early April. Add to all, that 
the Canadians are sensibly diminishing in number ; many have 
died of fatigue anj disease : while the savages are to be relied on," 
adSed' tlie intendaht, " only so long as we can hold our own, and 
nmdster to their needs." Such and so grave was the officially de- 
dafcied situation of New France at the close of 1755. 

TUe second year of hostilities between the men of French and 

!lliftEBh rades in America was now closing, yet their respective go- 

^^Miments had not formally proclaimed war as existing, and diplo- 

mbfff between them was still at work. December 21, 1755, M. 

ItbmD^ de Jouy, foreign minister, iParis, addressed a note to Mr. 

Fox, in which he demanded signal reparation for the insults the 

&g of France had lately received ; adding, that a re^sal to make 

stteli amends would be regarded as evidencing the fixed intent of 

the British ministry to break up the peace of Eutope. The tone 

of ihal note, however, testified the weakness of the French court's 

polity. " It is not the fault of our king," wrote the minister, 

*' that the differences concerning America have not been settled 

1)efibre now by conciliatory means j and this averment His Majesty 

iff able to demonstrate, in face of the whole world, by authentic 

ptboft; The king, ever animated by a sincere desire to preserve 

tiie general peace^ and be on terms of amity with his Britannic 

Hifajesty, has negociated with perfect good faith and unbroken oon- 
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fidence, on all the subjects in debate between them. The like 
snrances, on the other part, which were enounced and renewed 
unceasingly both orally and in writing, would not, in fact, allow 
the king to admit a doubt into his mind of the pacific intents of 
the court of St. James's. But it is not possible to reconcile flueh 
verbal assurances with the hostile instructions drawn up in NoTeni- 
ber 1754, for the guidance of general Braddock, in America; or 

with those of April 1755, to admiral Boscawen His (Mort 

Christian) Majesty, therefore, in duty to his subjects and hiiwwelf^ 
now addresses his Britannic Majesty, and demands that entire and 
prompt restitution be made of all those French vessels, both ships 
of war and merchantmen, which have been captured by the British 
navy, along with their several crews, marines, &c., and all their 
equipments respectively. The king would much prefer to have 
had accorded to him, out of a sense of equity in the mind of his 
Britannic Majesty, that satisfaction which is now demanded as of 
right.'' 

The British minister replied to M. Rouill^, Jan. 13, 1756, in 
civil but positive terms, that such satisfaction as was demanded 
could not be given so long as the chain of French armed posts to 
the north-west of the All^hanies existed ; that his royal master, 
in none of the hostile orders given to his officers, had done more 
than retaliate upon those of France their acts of war committed 
in time of peace ; that his Majesty had done only what was due 
to his own honour, or in defence of the rights and possessions of 
the British crown ; finally, that he had not gone an inch beyond 
what was just, or in fact unavoidable." 

After all that had now taken place, viewed in connection with 
long and inimical debates in the Biitish parliament, no further 
good understanding between the two nations was possible toezist^ 
and Louis XY had perforce to arouse himself for open war against 
Great Britain. Dunkirk was fortified ; all the British . subjects 
in France were ordered to leave ; every British vessel then in 
French port was seized ) large fleets were equipped ; and the 
shores of Britain were menaced with invasion. King Geoige 
solicited aid, too, from Holland and Hanover.^ But that threat 

* The kiDg needed not Dutch aid ; and the resources of Hanover were 
more completely at his disposition, by far, than those of Britain.-^S. 
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masked another design, soon to be manifested to the British 
people in the defeat of admiral Byng and the capture of Minorca. 

In Europe, as in America, was heard a universal din of arms. 
May 17, the British declaration of war was proclaimed ; June 16, 
that of France was promulgated. These manifestoes, solemn in 
&rm, were supererogatory in nature ; for war was virtually begun, 
years before they were drawn up. 

The French ministry resolved on sending to Canada two new 
battalions, and young soldiers to recruit the old already therein. 
They also sent a supply of provisions, and 1,300,000 livres in 
specie. This money, strange as the fact may seem, did much 
liarm to the colony; for, as we have already remarked, when 
treating of Canadian trade, it caused a reduction in existing paper- 
money values of 25 per cent. 

The king selected the Marquis de Montcalm, promoting him to 
a major-generalship (igiuHl fit marechal de camp), as Dieskau's 
successor. This ofEicer had seen much service. He was born, in 
1712, in the chateau of Candiac, near Nismes, and descended of 
one of the greatest families in Rouergue. He had campaigned in 
Italy and Germany ; and signalized himself in the battle of Pla- 
oentia, also at the siege of Assiette ; having received five wounds 
in these two actions. He had likewise gained distinction, under 
Harshal de Belleisle, in the famous retreat from Prague. But he 
possessed all the defects of French generals of his time ; he was at 
onoe full of vivacity and heedlessness, timid in his strategic move- 
ments, and audacious in battle to a degree inconsistent with pru- 
dence. Of his complete personal courageousness no one could 
liave any doubt. 

General Montcalm embarked for Canada along with two batta- 
lions, comprising 1,000 men, and 400 recruits. The vessel in which 
he was reached Quebec about mid-May, 1756 ; the others, later 
in that month and early in June. They bore, also, a quantity 
of provisions (anxiously expected) and munitions of war. These 
idnforcements, added to 1,600 soldiers of two battalions sent the 
previous year, along with the colonial troops, composed a body of 
4,000 regulars ; this was nearly the whole French force sent to 
Canada while the war lasted. 

With M. de Montcalm also came several officers : among them 
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was M. de Levis, chevalier (afterwards duke) de L^vis, and iBnalljs 
marshal, but at that time brigadier-general only^^a di8t.iDg;aifih«d 
officer ; one " well skilled, of a high military spirit, ai^d prompt ta 
decide in action." M. Montcalm, in characterizing him^ mid be 
was " indefatigable, courageous, and of a good school in w^" 
There came, too, M. de Bougainville, then Montcalm's aide-de- 
camp and captain of dragoons ; but who was destined to beccane 
one of the most illustrious of French navigators ; for, " wUU® at- 
tending to his military duties, he still found time for scientifie 
studies."* Other officers who now arrived were M. de Bo^urlama^ney 
M. de Montreuil, &c. 

Montcalm, shortly ailer landing, proceeded to Montreal, to hold 
a conference with M. de Yaudreuil, who had gone thither to be 
nearer to the seat of war. After a close view of the coantry*8 
situation and resources, it was arranged between these Its dbief 
men, that two principal camps should be formed : one at CariUoD 
(Ticonderoga), the other at Erontenac (Kingston), in order to be 
within observation of forts Edward and Oswego ; at which places 
the British had begun to assemble, in order to advance upon lakes 
Champlain and Ontario. One battalion (de Bi^arn) was despatch- 
ed to Niagara, where a few men had been left in autumn 1755; 
and M. Pouchot, an officer of infantry but a good engineer also, 
was directed to fortify the post there. Two battalions were sent 
to Erontenac, with orders to strengthen themselves ithere, and to 
maintain a communication with 1,000 Canadians and savages dis- 
seminated thence towards Niagara. M. de Bourlamaque was 
charged with the chief command on that frontier. At Carillon, 
by the end of July, 3,000 men, a moiety being r^ulars, were as- 
sembled, under the orders of M. de Levis. 

For the protection of the Gasp^ fisheries 120 men were asslgi^- 
ed ; and M. de Boish^ert was left in charge of the Acadian 
frontier, with a corps of Canadians and savages. In the West^ 
M. Dumas relieved M. de Contrecoeur, at fort I>uquesne ; and 
M. de Bellestre replaced M. Demery at Detroit. These chiefi 
had for lieutenants Messrs. de Bepentigny, de Langlade, n^bert> 

* Le Canada sous la Domination Frangaise^ by M. Dassienz, professor 
of history at the Imperial School of St.^Cjr, corresponding member of 
the Historical Cpixunilttee?. }8^. 
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B^nbasain, Jbo. Oa this &o&tier 3,500 Canadians and savi^es 
mcive in arms, from lake Brio to New Odeans, following the line 
c^ tiie OhiO; Illinois, and Mississippi valleys. The whde military 
foeoe at this time <xbl foot for the defence of New France, Arom 
Oap0 Br^n to the Illinois, did not exceed 12,00^ combatants at 
the very most ; and large dedactions had to be allowed for, even 
firom that small amount, during the spring and fall, when many 
of the militiamen were absent on furlough, to enable them to 
attend to country labour in seed-time and harvest. 

At Louisbourg, a stronghold of capital importance, there was 
a garrison of 1,100 troops ; and even that considerable number 
was too small. This deficiency was felt at court, and 600 more 
men were embarked for Cape Breton, in a frigate named the 
AroenrCiel; but they were fated never to reach their destination, 
as that vessel was captured by a British privateer when near 
Louisbourg. 

Such were the preparations of the French for the campaign in 
America of the year 1756. Those of the British were far more 
considerable as to the means to be employed. The plan of inva- 
sion, on their part, remained unchanged. The home government 
sent liberal supplies of men and money, hoping to wash out in 
the enemies* blood the stain caused by the defeat of Braddock ; 
also to avenge the loss of Minorca^ two events which had pro- 
duced a great sensation in Europe. America, as the chief field of 
military operations, almost absorbed the attention of British states- 
men. The earl of Loudon, a veteran officer, first was ap^inted gov- 
ernor of Yir^nia, and then generalissimo of the British armies in 
North America. General Abercromby also was sent thither with two 
new raiments. The house of commons voted £115,000 to aid 
the colonials to levy and arm their militia. The different provin- 
cial governors met at New York, and resolved to raise 10,000 
men, to take Fort Frederic and obtain the mastery of lake Cham- 
plain ; 6,000 more, were to besiege Niagara, and bar the Ohio valley 
against the French ; 3,000 besides, to capture Fort Duquesne ; 
lastly, 2,000 additional soldiers were to make a hostile demonstration 
against Quebec, by way of the Chaudi^re, and keep that central 
district of Canada in a state of alarm. These colonial corps, with 
flying bands on the frontiers and r^ulars not included, made 
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up a force themselves of 25,000 men — ^fully double the 0(dleotiT» 
military strength of New France. But despite all this array, and 
a numerous navy, with war-^hips stationed at eveiy point of the 
coasts, we shall soon see that the Anglo-American campaigning of 
1756 was yet more inglorious than that of the two preoeding 
years. 



CHAPTER II. 

CAPTURE OP OSWEGO AND PORT WILLIAM-HENRY. 

1756-1757. 

Alliances with the sayages ; the Iroquois affect a neutrality. — Mili- 
tary preparations. — Canadian bands afoot the whole winter of 1755-6. 
—Port Bull razed, and an enemy's conroy of 400 bateaux dispersed. 
— ^Disaccord begun between the governor-general and Montcalm.— 
Siege of Oswego *, The garrison capitulates ; booty gained by the yic- 
tors ; The savages kill many of the prisoners ; the works of the place 
razed ; joy at its fall in Canada. — The British suspend all further 
operations in the field for the year ; the savages ravage their pro- 
Tlnces. — The Canadians capture Qrenville.— Dearth in Canada ; an 
arrival of famished Acadians, to make matters still worse. — Aid de- 
manded from France. — Rapid increase of colonial expenditure. — Mont- 
calm proposes to attack Acadia, rather than forts Edward and William 
Henry. — ^Pitt obtains ministerial power in Britain. — Renewed efforts 
made by the British government and people, in view of achieving 
American ascendancy in 1757. — Abortive enterprise against Louis- 
bourg. — Canadian bands afoot again during the winter of 1757-8; 
exploits of M. Rigaud. — Succours arrive from Prance ; the alliance of 
the savages secured. — Siege and capture of Port William Henry ;— 
massacre of many of the prisoners taken, by the savages ; the works 
of the place razed. — The dearth in Canada becomes a famine ; the 
troops murmur at the privations they endure. — Disagreements become 
notorious among the colonial chiefs. — ^Varying fortunes of the Prench 
foroes in Europe, Asia, ^c. — The British raise an army 50,000 strong, 
for their American campaign of 1758. 

During tlie succeeding winter, M. de Vaudreuil turned his' 
best attention to the important business of maintaining alliances 
"wilh the savage nations, and especially the Iroquois tribes, the 
ohiefe of which expressed their willingness to take a neutral 
stand between the French and British while the war lasted, if the 
integrity of their territory were Respected. He received with great 
parade a numerous embassy sent by these people ; and he assured 
them that his great desire was to be on good terms with them. 
They returned home, after protesting that they would not take 
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part against the Frencli. It was partly in view of conciliating the 
Iroquois, always jealous of intrusion upon their wild domains, 
that Fort Oswego was dismantled after being taken. 

The season for warlike operations was now near ; but the enemy, 
who had learnt to be cautious, were not so forward to enter the 
field as hitherto. The levying of a suitable force had also been 
found difficult. There was a hitch, too, as to precedence between 
the officers, in the British regulars and the colonial leaders respec- 
tively. According to established routine in the enemy's amiy, 
the latter were bound to conform to the directions of the former 
This arrangement had lately given great umbrage to the Ameri- 
cans, and they now refused to conform to it ; so that lord Loudon 
was fain to give way, and ordain that the old equality should 
prevail In other respects, the mixed military organization re- 
mained intact. Among the defenders of Canada, similar preten- 
aons were set up, and the like jealousies for a time were ezdied- 
but wise counsels prevailing in the colony, the evil was nij^ped in 
the bud ; M, de Yaudreuil, the friend and protector of the Oana- 
dians, repelling all attempts to subordinate the cobnial officers to 
those in the French regular army. 

The prolonged inaction of tibe British in spring-time this year 
gave the governor-general and his subalterns an opportunity for 
resuming the project, lately laid aside, of attempting the capture 
of Oswego ; a British outpost, the existence of which had always 
been r^arded as a standing menace by the French. During pre- 
vious months of winter, armed parties had been kept on foot to 
destroy the petty posts maintained by theBritidli betwe^i Albany 
and Osw^, cut the communications between them, and disooo.- 
rage the garrison of that lake ^t. Thus, in March, a foroe 
of 300 men captured a considerable magazine, called Fort Bull, 
between Schenectady and Oswego; destroying there a great 
quantity of warlike stores, the loss of which greatly retarded the 
after movements of the enemy. Fort Bull was a bbck-house, 
girt about with palisades, and equipped with loop-holes ; but for- 
med in such strange sort, that the latter served as a protection to 
assailants, who could fire under cover at the defenders within, and 
whose persons were completely exposed. The palisades having 
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been olearod with hatchets, Ihe fort was takeiji by assault, and the 
whole garrison put to the sword* 

M. de Yaudreuil sent, early in spring, M. de YilHers witili 900 
men as a corps of observation, to the vioiniiy of Oswego to dis- 
.%aiet the British there ; with the enemy he had several preUminaiy 
.skirmishes. July 3, he attacked a convoy of 300 to 400 bateaux, 
which were returning after proviaoning the fort, dif^persed them, 
jdlled several of t)ie people on board, scalped others, and took pri- 
;80ner many more.^ 

This success obtained, the investment of the place was deter- 
mined on, and the troops received orders to march thither at once. 
It was then the public b^an to perceive that a coolness existed 
between the two diie&, military and civil, of the colony. At first 
they were mutually agreeable to each other, but by degrees an 
estrangement took place. A natural dissimilarity of eharaoter, 
and the evil inspirations g£ certain parties uiterested in set- 
ting them at variance, confirmed their personal dislike. For ft 
time, the intimate friends oi both alojae perceived an aversion^ 
irhifsh was destined to seriously alfect the public wdl-being ; but 
it was not slow to become manifest to ev^ry observer. 

Montcalm, through a fatal presentiment, never had faith in a 
happy issue to the war, as his letters too plainly |«ove ; thence 
.arose in him an apathy of mind, which would have allowed him 
to neglect every occasion of aggresave hostilities, but for the im- 
pulsiveness of M. de Vaudreuil J who, whether from conviction, 
whether through poliey, never appeared to despair ; he both conoeiv- 
i^ and causing to be executed some of tiie most glorious enter- 
prises that hav;e illustrated the military annals of Fra^noe. Such 
headway, however, did the mistrustf^ness of Montcalm make in the 



* Letter of M. de Montcalm to the minister, dated Jaly 20, 1*756* He 
wrote that the aucce^s woojld have been greater, had the sa-vages not 
attacked top soon. Letter of M. de Vaudreuil, of August 30. Most of 
the American historians ignore this enterprise. Smollett reports that 
the British were led by colonel Bradstreet ; that they completely beat 
th^ opponents after a three hours' fight, and took 70 prisoners ; but 
Sismondi, speaking of Smollett, observes that he took for granted, ge- 
aermlly, the averments of British newspaper writers, which merit little 
att^tipn : an observation equally applicable to those of America. 
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army, that the governor-general wrote, in a letter lie addressed 
to the court after the capture of Osw^, — " Had I been deterred 
by all the idle discourses which took place on this subject, I must 
needs have renounced an enterprise which was destined to disarrange 
completely all the plans of the British generals." In fact, Mont- 
calm only half approved of it, and had great doubts of its success ; 
thus expressing himself in one despatch : " The object which is in 
view by my passage to Frontenac, appears to me possible enou^, 
in a military sense, if all the details be well combined ; but I shaH 
set out to effect it, without being assured or convinced." Moreover, 
Montcalm was scared by the natural obstacles of the locality in 
the way of successful campaigning. " There are no routes other 
than rivers full of rapids and cataracts, or lakes to navigate so 
storm-vexed, as to be often impassable by bateaux." 

Fort Oswego, erected by the British on the south-eastern shoie 
of Lake Ontario, for the protection of their commerce and the 
settlements they had formed between the Hudson and that inland 
sea, acquired in time of war a double importance from its situation. 
It served, on one side, to curb the Iroquois ; and endangered, on 
the other, the line of communication between the lower and upper 
extremities of Canada ; because the British could, operating from 
this stand-point, readily attack fort Frontenac, and hold mastery 
of Lake Ontario. It was important, therefore, to expel them 
thence, and confine their forces to the valley of the Hudson. This 
was what the French government saw was needful to do, and 
which M. de Yaudreuil determined should be done. 

The latter had so well arranged all preliminaries, that the army 
unawares, in a manner, fell upon the enemy ; who, kept in cheek 
meantime by our detachments, were not able to make extended re- 
connaissances. He had assembled 3,000 men at Carillon (Tioon- 
deroga), and Montcalm had gone thither very ostentatiously, in 
view of attracting and confining British attention to that point. 
While they supposed that this general, whom they much redoubted, 
was still at Lake Champlain, he returned suddenly to Montreal ; 
and three days thereafter (July 21), he resumed his journey to 
put himself at the head of the expeditionary force, which was 
assembled at Frontenac, by the management of M. de Boorla- 
maque. A camp of observation had been formed by M. de Yilliers, 
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at Niaour^) 15 leagues from Osw^, under the command of M. 
Bigaud de Vaudreuil, brother of the goremor*general, with orders 
first to protect the disembarkation of the army, and nezt to form 
its advanced guard. In order to forestal any obstacles on the part 
of the Iroquois, and to obtain hostages for their neutrality at least, 
a number of their chiefs had been detained at Montreal and others 
at Niagara. Two barks, one carrying 17 guns, another 12, were 
set to cruise before Oswego; and a line of wood-rangers were 
posted between that place and Albany, to intercept any messages 
that the British might attempt to interchange. 

General Montcalm arrived at Frontenac July 29. On the 4th 
of August two battalions and four cannon, the first instahnent, 
were embarked, and reached Niaour^ in three days. The second 
division arrived there Aug. 8 ; it was composed of a battalion of 
r^ukrs and a Canadian corps, with fully 80 bateaux, laden with 
artillery, baggage, and provisions. The troops, when united, 
formed a body 3,100 strong, including 1,350 regulars, 1,500 
Canadians and colonial soldiers, with 250 savages.* To concea 
ihe operation, the army moved to its destination in the night-time 
only; the men ensconcing themselves in the woods near the 
shore by day, thickly overlaying their bateaux with leaves. By 
stages of this kind they reached, undiscovered, Aug. 10, a shelter- 
ing cove, about a mile distant from their goal ; and, next day, the 
advanced guard began the investment of Ontario. 

The defensive works of the place consisted of two fortlets, and 
Port Oswego proper, the ramparts of which were mounted with 
18 cannon and 15 howitzers. One fortlet, named " Ontario,'' re- 
oently erected, stood on a plateau, within a fork formed by Lake 
Ontario and the Oswego river; the other fortlet, called Fort 
G«orge, was situated on a height 600 yards from Oswego Fort, 
which also it commanded by its position. Fort Gkorge was a 
staked entrenchment of earth, with a few cannon mounted. These 
three works, collectively, had a garrison of 1,600 or 1,700 men, of 
Shirley^s, Pepperell's, and Schuyler's r^ments; designations 
which the Louisbourg expedition had made popular. Colonel 
Mercer was the head commandant at Oswego. 



* Tho American authors say 6,000. We give the official figures. 
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The Flinch having fixed their camp at the disembarking oav6, 
passed two days (Aug. 11—12) in forming a road across a woody 
morass intermediate to Fort Ontario. Colonel Bonrlamaqne walF 
charged with the conduct of the si^. A trench was soon opened 
to within 200 yards of Fort Ontario, and mounted with si:( can^ 
non, despite a heavy fire of artillery, and brisk musketry, well- 
kept up by the besi^d, under the personal orders of oolonet 
Mercer. The^ latter, finding his ammunition exhausted, spiked 
the cannon, and drew off his men ; the French forthwith entering 
on possession of the work. 

Mercer then sent 370 men to maintain the communication be- 
tween Fort Gkorge, where Schuyler commanded, and Fort Oswego, 
where he resumed his own place ; but at daybreak, Aug. 14, M- 
Bigaud de Yaudreuil crossed the river, by swimming, with a 
corps of Canadians and savages, drove away the British, and tak- 
ing up a position between the two uncaptured forts, greatly intimi- 
dated the defenders of both. A battery of nine cannon was now" 
promptly constructed on the escarpment of the river, facing Fort 
Oswego, and began to pour a plunging fire into that main work, 
which ftimifihed no cover to its defenders' bodies anywhere above 
their knees. It soon became plain, that the place was untenable. 
Early in the morning, colonel Mercer was killed ; a fbw hours 
thereafter, the besi^d, discouraged by the rapidity of the si^e- 
works, the bold passage of the river, which cut off their means of 
retreat, and the death ai their commander, offered to capitulate. 
During this time, a corps 2,000 strong, under general Webb, was 
posted at a small distance; and Montcalm, who fully expected an 
attempt by Webb to relieve the place, had made preparations tor 
give him a warm reception. Mercer had written to Webb, before 
daylight, describing his eritical situation, and asking for succour; 
but scarcely had the missive left the precincts of the fort, when 
the messenger who bore it was sto{^d, and the document deliver- 
ed to Montcalm ; its contents determined him to press the si^e 
aU the more earnestly. Webb, then at Wood's Creek, was informed 
that Osw^o was now in French hands, upon which he retreated 
with great precipitation. 

The capitulation was ugned at 11 A. m. Colonel Littlehaks, 
who replaced Mercer^ and his garrison 1)780 starong, with about 
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100 women and children, were taken f^isoner. There fell into 
i^e captors' hands seven armed vessels, carrying each from 8 to 
18 gnns, 200 batteanz, 107 cannon, 14 mortars, 730 muskets, 
abundant stores of all kinds, 5 stand of colours, and the garrison 
diest, containing 18,000 francs. This handsome conquest was 
gained with small loss incurred by the French. The b^eged, on 
the other hand, lost about 150 men, killed or wounded, including 
several soldiers who were fleeing to the woods when the capitula- 
tion was in progress, and got cut down by pursuing savages. 

These bdarbarians, who expected to pillage the place, finding that 
no assault was made, and their hopes of obtaining fair booty thus 
baulked, fell upon the isolated prisoners, whom they despoiled and 
massacred. Th^ also forced the garrison infirmaiy, and scalped a 
number of its inmates. A hundred persons were victimized by them. 
At the first intimation of these sanguinary disorders. General 
BContoalm took energetic measures to put a stop to them ; but 
f^ey Were only partially successful, though he had to make pro- 
mises of giving rich presents to the savi^es to call them off their 
&uman prey. " This will cost ilte king some eight or ten thousand 
Kvres," he wrote to the minister afterwards; "but the gift will 
vaswte to us more than ever the afiection of the savage natives; 
ttnd any amount of money would I have sacrificed, rather than 
ttftt there should be a stain on French honour, resulting from this 
Imsiitess.'' 

All the fortifications at Osw^ were razed, by order of the 
governor-general, in presence of the Iroquois chie&, who were well 
pteased to see forts demolished that had been erected upon their 
territory, and which had always been an ^esore to them. This 
aot was a wise one in another respect : the French had no soldiers 
to spare for garrisoning a place hard to keep, having the waters of 
Lake Ontario almost at its feet. 

The time for gathering the year's crop being now come, many 
of the Canadians had leave to repidr to their homesteads. The 
bulk of the atmy embayed with the prisoners for Canada, where 
Montcalm's victory spread universal joy, and was recognized by 
pabHe rejoicings. Te Deum was solemnly chaunted in all the 
ti^wns' chunked, while the widls of some were properly decorated 
witii the flags taken, as being suited to excite the patriotic zeal of 
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the people. The corresponding extent of the mortification of the 
British at the loss of Oswego, served to prove how great was 
its importance in their eyes. In truth it had the most paralyzing 
effect upon their ^rther operations for the year. General Aber> 
cromby accused colonel Schuyler of not giving him a proper account 
of the weak state of the works. General Winslow now received 
orders not to march on Carillon, but to entrench himself so as to 
command the routes of Lake Champlain and Oswego. General 
Webb took post, with 400 men, on the portage at the head 
of Lake George ; while Sir Wm. Johnson, with 1,000 militia- 
men, occupied German Flats, on the Hudson. The expedition 
by way of the Chaudidre was given up, or rather dwindled into 
a marauding raid; that against Fort Duquesne was postponed 
indefinitely. The movements necessary to canton the British 
forces, were all that ensued before the year ended. 

The reduction of Oswego, projected by M. de Yaudreoil 
and effected by M. de Montcalm, did the greatest honour to both 
of these men ; but the success attending the enterprise did not 
become a means for a reconcilement of their differences. Mont- 
cabn still appeared to be malcontent and morose, and it seemed as 
if he even r^etted the victory gained, because it belied his evil 
forecastings. He wrote to Paris : " Never before did 3,000 men, 
with a scanty artillery, besiege 1,800, there being 2000 other 
enemies within call, as in the late affair ; the party attacked having 
a superior marine, also, on lake Ontario. The success gained has 
been contrary to all expectation. The conduct I followed in this 
affair, and the dispositions I made, were so much out of the ordi- 
nary way of doing things, that the audacity we manifested would 
be counted for rashness in Europe. Therefore, monseigneur, I 
beg of you, as a favour, to assure his Majesty that if he should 
accord to me what I most wish for, employment in regular cam- 
paigning, I shall be guided by very different principles." He 
complained too, during the autumn, of several petty disagreeable- 
nesses inflicted on him by the governor; asserting that both 
he and M. de L^vis usually received official letters and genera 
orders from him, drawn up in purposely equivocal terms, so that^ 
if an evil effect ensued, the blame of it should &11 on them. He gave 
his opinion, also, that the Canadian soldiers had neither discipline 
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nor subordination, 4)c. The praises which the governor accorded 
the latter in his despatches, had aroused, it seems, the jealousy of 
the r^ulars ; and general Montcalm, whose aspirations perhaps 
were for filling the highest post in the colony, led him to play the 
part of chief censor, to the ministry, of the existing administration 
of Canadian affairs. 

As we have said above, the British suspended all further war- 
like projects for the year ; and no hostile operations took place 
anywhere on the frontiers for the time, except a few skirmishings 
at Lake George, The French forces withdrew to the interior, 
and took up winter quarters ; leaving a few hundred men in gar- 
rison at Carillon and Fort Frederic, under Messrs. de Lusignan 
and de Gasp^. 

In the Ohio valley, nothing important took |4ace; but the 
savages still continued their devastating raids in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia. More than 60 square leagues of country 
were deserted again, at this time, by the inhabitants, who fled 
across the Blue Mountains for safety ; leaving their homesteads, 
&rming stock, and crops, at the disposal of those barbarians. 
The American militias, decked out and tattooed as the men were, 
Indian fashion, could not stay for an instant the desolating course 
of the invaders. For a while, the town of Winchester was thought 
to be in peril. Colonel Washington, who commanded on that 
frontier, wrote mournfully to the governor of Virginia on the de- 
plorable state of the country ; adding, ^^ I declare solemnly I would 
willingly offer my body as a sacrifice to our barbarous foes, if that 
would induce them to spare our people." 

M. Dumas, in August, captured Fort Gren^e, distant only 
20 leagues from Philadelphia. Some time before, Washington 
with 300 to 400 men, took by surprisal a large village of the Wolf 
tribe (Loups), called Astigu^, the inhabitants of which took to 
^ht ; but being met by M. de Rocquetaillade and some Cana- 
dians, they together turned against the pursuers, whom they routed 
and dispersed in the woods. 

Everywhere, therefore, the French were in the ascendant ; to 
their greater honour, as, with 6,000 men, they had beaten or para- 
lyzed the efforts of more than 12,000 enemies, assembled between 
the river Hudson and Lake OntariK They also took the strongest 

Vol. II. — ^M 
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of the British fortified posts, as a separate enterprise. To reootil- 
pense the courage and zeal of the troops, Louis XY promoted 
several officers, conferring on some the prized knightly order of 
St. Louis. 

Yet amidst so many military successes, the colony itself was in 
a critical state. The most clamant of its ills was a scarcity of 
food, a foe yet more hard to encounter than any other. The des- 
titution prevailing among the humbler people at this time a&d 
afterwards, caused the most resolute spirit to quail. SmaU-pox^ 
too, broke out, and extended its ravages to the iHendly savage 
tribes. The Abenaquis especially, so brave of themsdves and 
long true to France and catholicity, had already been almost ex- 
terminated by that destroyer of mankind ; and the few Bttrvivws 
sought protection from the Anglo-Americans, their nearest Beigh- 
hours. 

The harvest of the year, like some others before and aifter, was 
a comparative failure ; insomuch that, but for the husbanding of 
stores of provisions taken at Oswego, it is doubtful whether the 
French posts at Frontenac, Niagara, and on the Ohio could have been 
victualled. Within the colony, the intendant was obliged to ftir- 
nish grain from the king's stores to bakers in towns, for bread to 
be dealt out by them, in small portions, to the famishing people ; 
who literally snatched it from the hands of the distributors.^ 
Meanwhile provision transports, sent to Miramichi, returned with 
a living freight of Acadians, craving more food, and offering to 
die with arms in their hands for king and country in recompense 
for a subsistence. Their presence, of course, only made mattefs 
worse ; there were already more combatants than food could be had 
for. Horse flesh was given to these unfortunates to eat< Furt 
of their number died of small-pox ; but bands of them finally 
settled in certain lordships of Montreal and Trois-Rivi^res, where 
ihey founded the parishes of Acadia, St. Jaoques, Nicolet, and B4- 
cancour ; the rest led a miserable life for a time in the towns and 
rural cantons, and the ultimate survivors becaipe absorbed in the 
general population of Canada. 

Letters from Canada now poured into Frjuice, representing the 

— ■ I ii 

♦ In May 1757, the people of Quebec, previously put under short allow- 
i^nce of bread, were reduced to a supply of four ounces a day per he^4-^ 
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(ttitiokl gitaation of the colony^ and solieiting prompt saocoHf . 
Thegovernor^general, generals^aiid crtaff offioers^ with the intendant, 
«I1 oononfTed in one requeBt, that the home gov^rnfment would cottie 
to the rescme, reduced to extremity as the colony was, by over power- 
ful efierases without, by impending famine within. The suecess 
of the eoming campaign, it was said, would entirely depend upen 
the amount of aid aceorded by the mother countiy, especially the 
quantity of provisions furnished ; this was the capital point. As 
ioft the rdlnfoTcetnent of men needful, M. de Yaudreuil suggested 
^M 2)000 might suffice, provided that Brittdn did not send many 
more soldiers to America than she had already done. At the time 
this l^pf^icaUoft was made, the regulars in Ctmada, &c., did not 
exceed 2,400 in all. 

Tet these moderate demands were conradered exorbitant, in 
Frttoce. Her government, having adopted a fatuous polity, was 
W«0ting the national resouttses in German and Italian cam. 
ftaigns, for interests not French ; leaving empty coffers to those 
fli^dsters trho would have inclined to send wherewithal to secure 
the oontinued possession of Canada as a dependency of France. 
Tbe ttdfiisters, collectivdiy, aware of what ought to be done in the 
otM, yet consenting to gratify Madame de Pompadour (the con- 
temner of New France), disputed every item of the demands made 
<m behalf of Canada. It was observed, at the same time, that, in 
OKdinaapy years, the colony cost tiie mother country ftom 1,000,000 
to 1^0,000 livres per annum ; and that, since the war began, 
the amount of expenditure had risen gradually to 8 millions a year ; 
tfaat^ sinoe 1756, the colonial exchequer was indebted to the royal 
treasury, through supplementary calls upon it, 14 million Hvres ; 
nearly a moiety of which sum was represented by colonial ezche- 
(pier-bills falling due next yesu-. Intendant Bigot wrote that ihe 
«my stores were quite exhausted at the close of 1756 ; that the 
expenditure occasioued by maintaining the posts on the Ohio 
would reach from 2 to 3 miUions ; and that the colonial budget, ftr 
Ih6 year 1757, would absorb 7 millions at the least. This demand 
ia advance, made ^e ministry apprehensive that a far greater 
amotfnt than even this enortoous sum would be required. IgAo- 
mnt home politieianft, i^ng with the favorites of the king ^ho paf- 
tio ij ^ t e d in his debaoohenes, or persons Who profited by court p«^ 
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digalitj, called out in concert, that Canada, being a forest wilder- 
ness or icy region^ cost far more than it was worth. If Old France, 
astounded at the profuse expenditure in the New, doubted the 
probity of her agents, or distrusted the carefulness of the royal 
representatives there, she ought at once to have demanded their 
dismissal or recal ; but she ought never to have been oblivious of the 
fact, that the possession or renunciation of Canada was a queetkn 
deeply affecting maritime potency and national greatness. 

When the time came for despatching the yearly supplies to Que. 
bee, the French ministry, while enjoining the expectant functioii- 
aries in Canada to exercise the severest economy, still refused 
to accede to the added demands made for provisions and munitions 
of war. It was after the supplies for 1757 came to hand, that 
the provisioning of the army, which up to that time had been en. 
trusted to state functionaries, who made all purchases, began to 
be effected by contract ; conformably to recommendations nude 
by Bigot when in France in 1755. Cadet, a rich butcher of 
Quebec, partner and secret agent of Bigot, became the army oon- 
tractor of all the armed posts for nine years. This system, adopt- 
ed in France for the prevention of abuses, became a meana of 
a^ravating peculation, to an enormous extent, in her greatest 
transatlantic dependency. 

Yet it seemed as if the evils already existent, in this regard, 
oould scarcely admit of any increase, by what change soever. For 
a length of time previously, there existed a secret association 
among most of the public agents commissioned to make state par- 
chases, and Bigot was its chief member. This fraudful society 
probably had its confederates in France. 

Bigot, who played an odious part during this notorious epoch 
of our history, owed his place and influence only to the circum- 
stance of being a near relative of M. de Puysieulx (minister of 
state), and Marshal d'Estr^. Personally, he was of an amimbk 
^disposition, and Montcalm liked the man though he censured the 
iiinctionary. He was low in stature, well but slightly formed; 
his visage was by no means handsome, and disfigured by pimples. 
He was addicted to gambling, fond of display, and given to gal- 
lantry. He was haughty, repulsive, and of difficult access fin* 
those who pleased him not ; but acted very judiciously in all affidn 
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where undue personal interests were not in question ; and was very 
laconic in his responses. 

This official forestalled, in the king's name, all the grain and 
cattle within his reach, at low prices ; and then caused them to be 
re-sold, by the secret association, at exorbitant rates. Thus, in 
the article of bread and meat, what cost the confederates 3 sous 
and 6 sous a pound, was charged to the public fVom 20 to 30 sous, 
and from 40 to 60 sous, respectively 1 It is on record, that be 
reduced the people of Quebec to 2 ounces of bread each 'per diem, 
in order to raise the price of necessaries ; thus creating dearth in 
the midst of abundance. 

The " Society ** — such being the current name of this thieves^ 
committee — was composed of, 1. Cadet, commissary-general, men- 
tioned above. He was of previous good repute, but ignorant and 
greedy ; led into peculation by others' example, he robbed the 
Ung up till the year 1757, and afterwards both king and people. 
Cadet soon became as tricksy and hard-hearted as his associates; but 
was at last duped by them, and re-passed to France less rich than 
was supposed. 2. Yarin, commissary-intendant at Montreal. 

3. De P^an, a man of enormous wealth and prodigal expenditure. 

4. Chevalier le Mercier, who came from France a private recruit, 
in 1740 ; he taught in a school afterwards at Beauport, then became 
a cadet, and finally artillery commandant of Canada : it was said, 
that he had great influence with the governor. 5. De Coprin 
and Morin, two mercantile clerks, who came to Canada poor, and 
quitted it with huge fortunes. 6. De Br^ard, marine controller. 
7. D'Est^be, head store-keeper ; he settled at Bordeaux with a 
fortune valued at 700,000 to 800,000 francs. 8. Perraut, first a 
peasant at Deschambault, then an innkeeper, next purveyor and 
governor's secretary, finally a major-general of militia. Lastly, 
one Penissault, and a number of others, more or less interested in 
flie company.* 

The operations of this Society were as fatal to us Its those of 
l!he common enemy ; for to the full extent that public interests 
declined, those of the association became flourishing ; its coffers 
>■ I I ■ ' III 

* Hittorical PortraitSf drawn from the extracts made by M. Ferland ; 
UBS. in the French archives. 
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getting filled as rapidly as thoie of tke stale were beeomia^^ 
empty. 

Meanwhile, general Montcalm advised Uie ministry to ihiDW 
aside the project formed by M^ de Yaudreiiil, to eaptnre F^rtii 
Edward and William^Henry next campaign-^two enterprises, Hm 
second of which he judged to be difficult, ihe first inexecutab]# ; 
and rather to make a diversion on the side of Aoadia, with a sqw 
dron, a corps of French r^ulars, and 2,500 Canadians. This boU 
proposal was not relished ; possibly because it seemed to be both fB|r 
certain of success and utility, or else d^mgerous ; for, as M. dp 
Lotbini^re observed, it would not be proper to divide the eoloay'f 
forces, already so few in number, and send a portion of them so 
far away, at a time when its heart was about to be struck at. 

In the reply sent to Montcalm, the ministers enjoined him te 
do his utmost to bring the minds of the soldiery and inhabitanjkn 
into accord ; admonishing him also, that it was equally important 
to treat the savages considerately, and to compliment them 01^ the 
bravery they were so proud of possessing. The complaints s^ 
to Paris of the arbitrary conduct of the French military, whose 
arrogant spirit, too, was often manifested in their own letters, ware, 
doubtless, the cause and justification of these wise injunctions 
being imposed on Montcalm and his officers. As for M. de Yaur 
dreuil's double project, no ministerial decision was come to at tbitt 
tjme. 

While France was occupied, so far, in taking measures fer the 
defence of her North American dependencies, Britain, ashamed of 
recent defeats in the Old and New Worlds, meditated avenging 
herself signally on her enemy in the campaign about to opei^. 
The ministry, in order to re-attract public confidence, took to its 
bosom Mr. Pitt, afterwards famous as Lord Chatham, and Mr* 
Legge, tWb [?] of the most illustrious statesmen c^ England.* 
It was now resolved to wage war with great vigour. Squadrons 
and a numerous land-force were destined to ac^ in America ; and, 
in order to prevent the French colonies from receiving that foofl 

* The descendants, if there be any surriying, of the red-tapeist Legge, 
who for a while became a cabinet warming-pan^ will doubtless be proud of 
If. Garneau'B coupling his << illustrious ^ name with that of the greatest 
statesman of the age. " How wa apples do swim together ! '^ — B, 
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whioh w^a their most urgent want, the British parliament passed 
% law to prohibit ihe exportation of provisions from any port of 
the Briti^ possessions. 

A rumour spread about in France, that a project had been 
formed in London to attack Louisbourg, or Canada, by sea. 
Pitt desired to obtain, at whatever cost, supremacy in the New 
World ; and it was affirmed he had said, that 10,000 additional 
ineo, at least, would be needful therefor ; but if this number were 
not sufficient, he would triple it to gain his ends (the reporters of 
Pitt's alleged words added). Notwitiistanding these rumours, t)]ie 
Freaoh ministry departed not from their first intention, of sending 
to the menaced provinces only a small corps of soldiers ; and 
vainly did Marshal de Belleisle represent the danger thence likely 
iQ arise, in a memorial submitted to the council of state. " Several 
num^s since," wrote he, '^ I insisted that we ought to despatch to 
America, independently of the recruits wanted to complete the 
qolonial troops, and replace casualties in our French regiments 

tiu^e, the four regiments of M. Fischer He has under his 

orders a body of distinguished officers, almost all men of birth, 
most of whom care not to return to Europe, neither do their 
soldiers; and such a corps, so minded, would become a living 
bulwark, now and for the future, wherever stationed for the defence 

of the colonies I think it impossible for me to insist too strong* 

ly in the matter. Perhaps repentance for not taking such a step 
will come when too late. I own that the expense of transporting the 
oorps will be great ; but I think that it were better to have some 
fewer ships of the line afloat, and to appropriate their cost to means 
of preservation for the colonies." 

We know not what influence such a reinforcement as the 
Marshal urged the ministry to send, would have had on the result 
of the operations of 1759 ; but it is sad to think, that the fate of 
Canada may have depended on the granting or* not granting the 
pitiful sum needed to defray the cost of sending 4,000 disposable 
men to America ! All that the ministry did, in addition to what 
we have already noted, was to despatch a squadron to take station 
at Cape-Breton, with orders to the commandant to send some oi 
his vessels to cruise in the lower St, Lawrence. 

As for Canada^ it Qould only remain on the defensive and wait 
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events ; but its defenders were ready to take advantage of ereij 
favourable circumstance which should arise, and never for a mo- 
ment did they cease to observe the movements of its enemies. 

In pursuance of the new and more vigorous system adopted in 
Britain, Lord Loudon assembled at Boston, in January 1757, the 
governors of the northern colonies. Nova Scotia included, to concert 
a plan for 'the year's campaigning. The project of separately at- 
tacking, followed in 1755 and 1756, was abandoned, and it was 
resolved not to divide the general forces, but direct them on one 
point simultaneously. Louisbourg, which was the most salient 
seaward point of the French possessions, Would of course attract 
the first notice of British invaders ; accordingly, the general opin- 
ion of the conference now was, that hostile operations should begin 
with an assault on that sentinel of the St. Lawrence. Each colony 
was ordained to furnish its quota of soldiers for the projected ex- 
pedition J and in consequence, soon thereafter levies were made in 
the different provinces, and other needful warlike preparations 
commenced with spirit. Lest the real destination of the armament 
(which for the time was concealed) should become known, an 
embargo was laid on all vessels then in port, and the envoys who 
had been sent from Louisbourg to Boston were prevented from re- 
turning home. The custody of the frontiers was confided to 
the militias. StDl Washington commanded on the side of the 
All^hanies. From two to three thousand soldiers were left in 
garrison at Fort William-Henry, and at the head of Lake George. 
In July, the British forces in the field numbered 25,000 men, 
3-5ths of whom were r^ular troops ; besides numerous militia- 
men, ready to march at the first signal. 

Lord Loudon set sail from New York June 20, for Louisbourg, 
with 6,000 regulars, embarked in 90 ships. July 9, reaching Ha- 
lifax, his convoy was joined by Admiral Holboum's fleet, on board 
which were 5,000 more soldiers, all veterans. While still in port, 
news came that admiral Dubois de la Motte had arrived at 
Louisbourg from Brest; that he had now 17 ships of the line and 
3 frigates under his orders ; and that the town had a garrison of 
6,000 French regulars, 3000 militiamen, and 1,200 savages. Hear- 
ing this, Loudon held a council of war, at which it was unani- 
mously agreed that the attempt to take Louisbourg had no chanoe 
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of being saccessM, and onght to be abandoned. In consequence, 
the troops were sent back to New York ; while Holboum, with 15 
ships, 4 frigates, and a fire-ship, stood toward Louisbonrg to re- 
connoitre. Nearing the place, he was recognised ; and the French 
admiral was preparing to meet him, when he tnmed helm, and 
sailed back to Halifax. He retxnrned towards Louisbonrg, ya 
September, leaving there four ships more than before. La Motte, 
BOW the weaker party, declined battle, in turn, pursuant to orders 
he had received, not to risk against odds a finer fleet than France 
had been able to equip any time since the year 1703. Shortly 
Ihereafter, a fearful tempest assailed the British fleet, and brought 
it to the brink of perdition. The TiWury, a 60-gun ship, was cast 
ashore and half of her crew drowned ; 11 vessels were dismasted^ 
and obliged to throw their ordnance into the sea. The other ships 
reached sundry ports of Britain, in a dismantled state. 

Notwithstanding the dearth prevailing in Canada, hostilities 
never ceased during the winter of 1757-8, which was unusually 
figOTOOs. In January, a British detachment, sent from Fort 
William-Henry, was fallen upon near Carillon (Ticonderoga), and 
destroyed. February following. General Montcalm thought of 
sending 850 of his men to take the British by surprise and endea- 
vour to capture Fort William-Henry by a sudden escalade. The 
governor approved of the project, but thought fit to increase the 
attacking force to 1,500 ; namely 450 r^ulars, 800 Canadians, and 
300 savages. He gave the ccnnmand of the enterprise to M. 
Bigaud (his own brother), to the great disappointment of the re- 
gular officers and M. de Montcalm, who had pitched on M. de 
Bourlamaque for its leader. 

This expedition set out February 23. The corps traversed lakes 
Chamj^n and George, and made 60 leagues of way, on snow- 
shoes, with their provisions in sledges, and passing the nights on 
bearskins laid on the snow sheltered by a piece of canvas. March 
18, they reached the vicinity of the fort ; which, having recon- 
noitred, M. Bigaud judged it too strong to be carried by a sudden 
assault. He confined his hostilities to destroying all the outworks 
and exposed constructions ; this he executed, despite the fire of 
the British, during the four nights of March 18-22. Four armed 
brigantineS) each of 10-14 guns, 350 bateaux, all the mills, exteiv 
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nal stores, and palisaded dwellings, were burnt. The garrisoii, 
shut in as it were by fire, for nearly 100 hoars, sought not to i^t 
terrupt the devastations of the assailants, who left undei^xoyed 
only the main building of the fort. Some of the latter, on tbeir 
retreat, experienced a singular affection of the eyes, iovolying tenn 
porary privation of sight, from the continued glare of the snow; 
similarly to the ophthalmia experienced by many of the FrenA 
when crossing the sandy r^ion of Slgypt under Napdieon BcMUk 
parte. But in the former case, two days after reaching hea^ 
quarters, the stricken men's sight returned.* 

So many victories, and especially the capture of Oswego, bou&d 
the savages firmly to their alliances with the French. The Iro> 
quois confederation, despite the efforts of the British, sent a seoood 
great embassy to Montreal, to renew friendly protestations. It 
was received in presence of envoys from the Nipissings, AlgonquinSy 
Foutouatamis, and Ottawas. Such demonstrations were of some 
import, for they made men easy as to the security of the frontien; 
but which, we may observe casually, had been little disturbed 
since the war began. 

The succours solicited from France, and which the governor* 
general's renewed demands fixed at 5,000 men, the British foroef 
being so numerous,-— did not arrive in Canada till late in the set* 
son, and then only to a small amount. By mid-July nearly, only 
six hundred soldiers and scanty provisions had arrived.* During 
the whole summer, only about 1,500 men in all disembarked at Que- 
bec. Such delays were fatal to military enterprise. After detaeli* 
ing 400 men to the relief of fort Duquesne, which was in peril, 
troops were sent, as soon as the season allowed, to line the firontiep 
of lake Champlain. M. de Bourlamaque had 2,000 under him 
at Carillon. A battalion was located at St. John's ; a feoond, at 
Chambly ; two more garrisoned Quebec and Montreal. Many Gfr- 
nadians, lately under arms, were engaged for the time in field 1a« 
bpur. Matters being in tiiis state, news of the departure of Lord 
Loudon for Louisbourg caused the heads of the colony to prdlft 

^■^■■■W-iF^— ' I I 1 11. . I J H I ■ II I I ^— ^^™i — ^.^— i^— — 

* The affected French soldiers in Egypt were not so lucky. The cases 
xeftmd to were very numerous, and many never recovered their sight. 
Baron Labbit: JdUitary Surgery, — ^B, 
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by tlie ahsenea oi the bolk of the eiiemy'9'f^oes to attack fort 
WiUiam-Heorj, tiie aite of which brought the British within 4 
^^t daj'fl march fpom C^riUoa^iOso giving th«m the cominand 
of lake George, apid enabling them to fall upon us unexpectedly at 
aiiy Ume. To rid us effectually of neighbours so dangerous, it 
Yj^ necessary to thrust them back to the Hudson; and, as thj9 
yfOjk was urgent, it was begun without waiting the arrival of the 
aiaeeaur, in ynen iind provisions, expected from France. 

On call made by the governor-gen^*al, the Canadians found both 
9(4diers and wherewiUial to feed them ; for they comprehended 
tb^ utility of the enterprise in hand. They left in their home^ 
st#iMU the chief provisions tiiey had laid up, &r family use in 
their absence ; and were content to subsist on maize and ve^ 
tables. '^ They had neither flour nor bacon to use," wrote M. de 
Yaudreuil to the court : " they denied themselves ordinary food, 
irith equal zeal and generosity, for their king's sake/' Wariike 
ppre|>arations for the enterprise were made quietly as well as prompts 
ly; and all the artillery was forwarded to Carillon by the end of 
July. At short notice the whole attacking force assembled, coi^ 
msHiag of 3,000 regulars, fully 3»Q00 Canadians, and 1,600 tQ 
1^0 savages, of thirty-two di&rent tribes ; in all, 7,600 men. 
The preliminary success of the bands who scoured th^ enemy'a 
opuutry augured well for pur success. liieutenant Marin took pri? 
apVfQir several of Hie British, and scalped others, even up to th^ 
WftUa of fprt ISdward. Bigaud, with 400 men, encountered colo^ 
Od Parker on lake George, which he was descending, with 350 to 
40P Americans, in 22 barges, sent to reconncntre. Kigaud sank 
all the barges but two, killed or drowned 16Q of the men, and 
took prisener 165 others. After these happy preludes, Mont* 
^alm gave the word to advance. 

The vanguard started July 30 ; it was led by M, de L^vis, and 
W9^ composed of some grenadiers, three Canadian brigades, and 
600 aavages^total 2,800. It took the land route, on the eastern 
margin of lake George, in order to protect the landing of the maiu 
901^9 with the artillery and siege material. 

August 2, in the evening, Montcalm landed with bis troops iu 
a snmJJ bay, a league distant from fort WilliMn Henry; the batr 
t^ing train arrived next day^ Pe Ii^viis waa despatched towards 
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fort Edward, to reconnoitre and intercept tlie enemy's supplies; 
tlie army, meanwhile, marching in three columns, advanced through 
the interrening highlands, to the scene of action. The garrison, 
erewhile only 1,500 strong, had been reinforced, the night before, 
and now numbered 2,700. The French troops defiled behind the 
fart, and, while investing it, as well as an entrenched camp under 
the walls, and too strong to be carried by assault, they stationed 
their left at the lake, near the site of Caldwell, where the artillerj 
was to be landed ; with their right on the heights towards fort 
Edward. Skirmishers were thrown out on that side, and echeloned 
along the route beyond, in order to give timely notice in case ge- 
neral Webb should be on the way to relieve the place, he havii^ 
a corps of 4,000 men, between five and six leagues off. 

Colonel Bourlamaque directed the siege operations; colonel 
Monroe commanded the besi^d. 

The first trench was opened 4th August, about 8 p.m., 700 yards 
distant, amidst an opposing fire of bombs and balls, which did not 
slacken, except during a few short intervals, while the si^ lasted. 
Next day (August 5), on report made that Webb was on the way 
with 2,000 men, Pe L^vis was sent with a detachment to meet him ; 
and Montcalm was about to follow, with a large force, in support, 
when a letter was brought to him, which had been found on the 
person of an enemy's courier, killed by the way. This letter in- 
formed Monroe that, considering the state effort Edward, the writer 
opined that it would be imprudent either to leave it or to send 
any relief whatever to him (Monroe). It advised the latter, that 
the French were 13,000 in number, that they had much artilleiy ; 
and that these (discouraging) particulars were set down for his 
consideration, so that he might try at obtaining good terms of 
surrender, in case he (Monroe) could not hold out till the arrival 
of succour, which had been demanded from Albany. Webb's exag- 
geration of the French strength hastened the reduction of the 
place. August 6, at day-break, a battery on the left, of 8 can- 
non and a mortar, was unmasked and opened fire. It was briskly 
answered by the besi^d. Next day, another battery disclosed 
itself. Montcalm now suspended firing, and sent his aide-de-camp, 
Bougainville, with Webb's letter to Monroe. The latter declared, 
notwithstanding, that he would defend the fort to the last. At 
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9 A^., the cannonade recommenced, amid the yells of the savages, 
who screamed with joy as the shot told upon the defences of the 
fort. Towards night-fall, 500 of the besieged made a sortie, in 
order to cut their way to fort Edward ; but M. de Villiers barred 
the way with a free company and the savages. After a struggle, he 
drove the enemy back, killing 50, and taking others prisoner. 

A third battery opened fire, August 8 ; before it was finished, 
and about noontide on that day, the glitter of arms was observed 
on the crest of a hill near by. Presently troops were seen forming 
in battle order ; all which seemed to excite great interest in the 
entrenched camp below the fort. The call to arms was beaten by 
the besi^ers' drummers ; but, after a few musket-shots were wasted, 
the soldiers on high re-entered the woods, and were seen no more. 
On the morning of the 9th of August, a flag of truce was dis- 
played, in sign of a desire to capitulate. The following conference 
was short ; it was agreed that the troops of the fort, and those in 
camp, numbering 2,372 in all, should march out with the honours 
of war, and return to their own country, with their arms, baggage, 
and one field-piece, conditioned, however, that they were not 
to serve against any of our people, or any of our savages allies, 
during the existing war ; also it was stipulated, that all French 
prisoners of war then in the British colonies should be sent to 
Carillon within four months. It was owing to a deficiency of 
provisions that the garrison were not to be retained. 

There were found in the place 43 pieces of artillery, 35,835 lbs. 
of gunpowder, with balls, &c., in proportion, and provisions enough 
to subsist our army for six weeks ; while, on the lake, were 29 
gmall vessels, which were all given up. — The loss of the French was 
54 men ; that of the enemy about 200. 

The capitulation was accompanied, like that of Oswego, by an 
event ever regrettable, but which it was almost impossible to pre- 
vent, on account of the independent ways of the savages. The 
British, moreover (du reste), were in part themselves to blame for 
what happened, through having neglected to spill their liquors, as 
M. de Bougainville, by Montcalm's orders, prayed they would do, 
to prevent the savages from getting drunk upon entering the place. 
The men in garrison were to retire to fort Edward. De L^vis 
caused them to set out next morning, escorted by a detachment of 
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r^pilarSy and aooompftnied bj all the interpretors of the Inditti 
warriors. They had not gone mneh more than a mile on the mvf, 
when the savages, malcontent at the terms of eapitolation, whidi 
baulked their hopes of spoil here as at Oswego, excited by drink, 
and urged by the Abenaquis (who owed a grudge to the British), 
took to the intermediate woods, whenoe they Mi unawares upon the 
prisoners, killed some, stripped great numbers, and led back aU the 
rest. The escort did its utmost to restrain the barbarians, and 
several of the soldiers in it were killed or wounded, while ttpug 
to snatch victims from their hands. As soon as Montcalm learned 
what was passing, he hs^tened, with all his officers, to put a stop to 
it ; and succeeded in saving most of the prisoners whom the savages 
had brought back, causing them to take shelter in the fort. Neariy 
600 of the enemy's soldiers, dispersed in the woods, reached, by 
degrees, fort Edward, but naked, unarmed, and spent with hunger 
and fatigue. The savages took 200 to Montreal, for whom the go- 
verns paid a heavy ransom ; 500 re-entered fort William Henrf, 
as mentioned above. Montcalm re-clothed those who had been 
stripped, and sent them on, with a strong escort, after expressing 
regret at what had taken place. — These unfortunate disorders left 
strong resentments in the hearts of the British. But the prison- 
ers themselves rendered this justice to their French conquerors, 
that they used all their efforts to limit the evils done ; and owned 
that they succeeded in preventing greater.* 

The fort having been razed, and the enemy's camp obliterated^ 
Aug. 16 our army re-embarked, in 250 barges, for Carillon. Bttt 
for the necessity of sending the savages back to their hordes, and 
aUowing the Canadians to secure their crops, Montcalm would have 
been able to disquiet fort Edward at least. The Americans so fully 
expected his arrival there, that all their militias — infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery — ^had been put in requisition, everywhere in Massa- 
— >— — ^ ■ — — — — — ^ ■ « ■ 

* The atrocities succeeding the surrender of William Henry are but 
half narrated in the above account, and those which are recounted are 
glossed OTer very neatly. Not a word is said of the massacre, within 
the fort, and in its precincts, of women and children ; or of the Acelda- 
ma of gore and ashes which the French and their savages transformed 
the place into. " Oh they were fiends I" to use the words of Shellbt, in 
aaether ease.^^f. 
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diuBettg I and tlie oolonists trestward of the river Oonneetieat had 
orders to demolifh Uieir wheded vehieles and shut np their cattle. 
*^ It is inooneeivable/' said Hntehinson, " holr fonr or fiye thou- 
sand enemies should oanse such a panic V* The prorineials' appre- 
hensions, however, were not quite unreasonable, for the instructions 
of M.deYaadreuilb(n*e,that after taking William Henry, Montcalm 
was to attack fort Edward ; but the fear of subsistence failing the 
troops, the needfdl absence of the Canadians, and the strength of 
the place itself, with the pobability of its being succoured besides, 
lubd induced the general to give up the attempt prescribed to him ; 
butt this exercise of his own discretion by Montcalm, caused great 
differ^ooes between him and the governor-general. In other re- 
spects^ the difficulty of finding food for the army being ever pre- 
sent^ Mid dearth always increasing in Canada, the most welcome 
tn^y resulting from its latest conquest was the mass of fx>d, 
tneluding 3,000 quarts of flour, and much bacon, brought in 
tritimph to Carillon ; a booty this, which was prized at Montreal 
aad Quebec as worth a great victory. 

This campaign over, ouir army retired within the Canadian 
UaaS^ and, in autumn, took up its winter-quarters in the interior. 
The year's harvest entirely failed. In several parishes, hardly 
eBOiigh grain was reaped to provide seed for the next crop. Ce. 
rails, which promised well as they grew, gave small returns or 
none, owing to the flooding summer rains. It was feared Ihat the 
ecHHitry would have no bread at all by the coming month of Janua- 
ij. For precaution against the worst, 200 quarts of flour were kept 
in reserve^ to supply the wants of ^e sick in hospital till the 
month of May. In the religious hous^, the daily portion was re- 
duced to i lb. each person ; and it was proposed to supply to each 
of the towns' people 1 lb. of beef or horse*flerfi, or cod-fish, along 
Hith the quaarteron of bread allowed, but which was judged insuffi- 
^ent of itself. The intendant bought up 12 to 15,000 horses fbr 
the shambles. Stored subsistence failing, the troops were quartered 
upon the people in rural districts, as these were thought to be best 
provided in a time of general dearth. Only a few soldiers were 
kept in the towns, to do garrison duty. At the dose of September, 
Be L^vis, having reduced the soldiers' rations, was told that they 
nnurmured thereat. Forthwith he assembled the grenadiers, and 
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reprimanded them severely for insubordination. He reminded 
tbem that the king sent them to Canada not only to fight, but also 
to endure all unavoidable privations imposed on them ; that they 
were to consider the colony as a city besieged, and cut off from 
supplies ; that it was for the grenadiers to give a good example of 
submission ; finally, that any mutinous sign would be punished with 
severity. Murmurings thereafter oeased for a time. In Decem- 
ber, the daily rations were further reduced, and the troops b^ng 
proffered horse-flesh for beef, refused to take it. M. de Levis as- 
sembled and harangued them again. He ordered them to conform 
to circumstances ; and added that if, after the distribution, th^ had 
any representations to make to him, he would listen to Uiem wil- 
lingly. Having taken their rations, they justified their complaintB 
with soldierly frankness ; and said in conclusion, that horse-flesh 
was not nourishing ; that every deficiency of supply fell upon them ; 
that the civilians denied themselves nothing, and that the dearth, 
said to be universal, was not even so general as people pretended. 

M. de L^vis replied, in order, to all the grievances expressed. He 
assured them they were ill informed of the colony's real state ; for 
a long time, he said, the Quebec people had tasted no bread ; adding 
that the officers in Quebec and Montreal had not then a quarteron 
per diem each. He adverted to the Acadians, whose sole food was 
horse-flesh and cod-fish ; and reminded the veterans present, that 
the troops had eaten horse-fiesh at the siege of Prague. This dis- 
course seemed to have a good effect, for the mutineers returned to 
barrack, and remonstrated no more. It turned out afterwards, 
that insubordination among the regulars had been excited by some 
of the inhabitants and malcontent colonial soldiers. 

Early in April, the daily ration for the Quebec people was re- 
duced again, and fixed at two ounces of bread daily, with ei^t 
ounces of bacon or cod-fish. Men began to fall down in the streets 
with hunger. More than 300 Acadians died from privation, at 
this time. 

While the country was thus a prey to a &mine which seemed 
to aggravate every incertitude as to the future, Montcalm com- 
plained bitterly that various persons sought to depreciate his merit 
and lower him in the public r^ard ; that De Yaudreuil, in par- 
ticular, set himself to lessen the credit due to the regular troops 
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and their general in a<^hieving the late snccesees. Every victory 
gained seemed, in fact, to increase the discontent of Montcahn. 
An ill-satisfied ambition kept his mind ever open to all the sinister 
influences of others* malevolence. 

Meanwhile, the ministers at Paris were constrained to attempt 
solacing the evils suffered by Canada, ilbey knew that the Bri- 
tish cabinet had ordered, daring the winter, an increase of Canada's 
niilitary force in a larger proportion than dnring the two preceding 
years. But the weakness of the French government allowed it not 
to organize sufficient succour, to secure success either present or 
fiture. The colonial expenditure for 1757 had far exceeded the 
stun allotted to meet expected wants, and the bills of exchange drawn 
on the royal exchequer had risen to 12,340,000 francs. Private 
oofrespondence with France continued to signalize financial abuses 
and great d^pidations. Bigot stood out pr6minently among the 
culpable functionaries denounced. The difficulties of the time, the 
evils of war, even faming, but, more than all, the distance from home 
stipervision, enabled him to multiply his opportunities of robbing 
with impunity. Having full power to gratify his most exorbitant 
desires, he satisfied th6m without any stint. The letters of Mont- 
cidm (whose eyes began to open), those of Be L^vis, Bougainville, 
IJtontreuil, Doi^il, Pontleroy — ^all abounded in accusations against 
Bigot. Dbreil, writing in cipher to the minister of war, Oct. 22, 
1757, said, ^I blame not the commissary-general alone; there 
vte many things to be said as to others, but I hold my peace. 
It grieves me to see so interesting a ookmy, and the troops who 
dsfend it, exposed, through the cupidity of certain persons, to 
perish firom hunger and destitution. M. de Montcalm will perhaps 
enter into this matter at large; I leave to hiih the ungrateful task^ 
Nothing scapes his attention, or can lessen his zeal for the public 
weil-being. But what can he do, any more than I, (in ihe Way of 
prevention) ? why, only make remonstraiices which ddinquents are 
always ready to parry; or it may be, we are not even listened tol 

Three days afterwards, Boreil adverting to the prevailing famine, 
atid to an epidemic which the last-aiirived troops brought with 
them, thus referred to the doings of the intendant : ^^ The reme^ 
dies to be ai^lied to public ills ought tb be potent and prbiiip<^. — 
For myself, I kng only for the blessed time when, by toytl per- 

• Vol. IL— h 
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mission, I shall return to France, and witness no more, an idilo 
spectator, the monstrosities which daily challenge my attention.. .. .. 

M. de Moras, minister of marine, knows not the true cause of our 
situation. It belongs neither to M. de Montcalm nor to me to at- 
tempt informing him. We abstain, the rather because any repre- 
sentations we should make would probably never reach him.* 

Montcalm, writing under date Nov. 4, observed that the com- 
missary had bought much brandy and wine, but little flour ; why 7 
" because there accrued more profit to him from strong liquors ...... 

but," he added, ''let us cover this matter with a thick veil; to 
raise it would compromise some of the highest folks in this land. 

I conclude, from what was said to me at Paris, before I left^ 

by M. de Gournay (minister of commerce), he is informed of 
all that I must not write '' Montcalm complained, after- 
wards, of defaultings in military engineering works : " How many 
abuses M. de Pontleroy will have to reform in his department I 
but in what branch are reforms not wanted ?'* 

The European birth and home nomination of defalcating agents, 
who always manifest far more hardihood in a colony than in the 
mother country, the favouring prejudices of the minister, with the 
hurries attending warlike enterprises, did not allow of a searching 
investigation being then made ; and all that was done in the mat- 
ter at head-quarters was, to recommend economy in every outlay I 

The colonists had earnestly applied to their king to send them 
provisions. The new minister, M. de Moras, despatched 16,000 
quintals (cwts.) of flour, irrespective of the supply demanded by 
Cadet, which amounted to 66,000 quintals. An order was trans- 
mitted, also, to draw supplies from the Ohio, from the Illinois 
country, and Louisiana. The victualling vessels left France in 
early spring, but most of them were captured by Britbh ships 
of war or by privateers. Those that escaped arrived very late at 
Quebec, the earliest of them not till late in May. This tardi- 
ness greatly inquieted M. de Yaudreuil, who, fearing procrasti- 
nations, sent three ships in succession to France, the first as soon 
as the season allowed, to solicit prompt succours. By mid-June, 

* Because one of the underlings of the ministry, at Versailles, named 
La Portej connived with Bigot. 
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no more than one frigate and 20 transports had arrived, bringing 
12,000 quarts of flonr in all. 

As to reinforcements of soldiers, none were to be hoped for ; 
as it was not found possible to get any passed to Canada. Despite 
the good-will of some ministers, Marshal de Belleisle, in charge of 
the war department, could obtain but a few indifferent recruits, to 
complete the companies in battalions to 40 men each ; and, even of 
such recruits only from 300 to 400 came during the whole year» 
France experienced great vicissitudes in the campaigns of 1757 : 
alternately beating and beaten in Europe, she was victorious in 
America, and unfortunate in India. Her councils were guided by 
the capricious impulses of Madame de Pompadour, who, from day 
to day, employed or dismissed generals and ministers without 
regard to their merits or capabilities. The attempts made to obtain 
mastery on land and sea had exhausted France's military forces^ 
and undid their harmonious unity : so there was nothing for it 
now but to look on, and see Britain double the forces she had on 
foot in America when the war began ; while Canada possessed, 
May 1, 1758, only eight battalions of r^ulars, 3,781 strong, in- 
cluding recruits levied in the country : add thereto the colonial 
r^ulars, (numbering 2,000 men in the preceding year and not 
increased since), there resulted a properly disciplined force of not 
quite 6,000, to defend 500 leagues of frontier. It was plain, that 
the Canadians must needs form the bulk of an army capable of 
opposing, with any chance of success, the overwhelming numbers 
of the enemy. 

Moreover, the checks the British received in America, compen* 
sated by their victories in the East, did but excite them to make 
greater efforts than ever to crush, by force of numbers alone, the 
defenders of Canada. This was all the more easy, as Britain's 
finances were in a flourishing state, and her superiority at sea no 
longer contested. The capture of Oswego and of William Henry, 
by ensuring French supremacy on lake Ontario and lake G^eorge, 
made the situation of the enemy on the American continent less 
favourable, after four years of struggle, than it had been any 
time since 1752. But the ardour of Mr. Pitt now inspiring the 
British cabinet, it was bent on solving the question of British or 
French mastery in North-eastern America. Doubtless, unpre- 
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sclent of the great events of 1755, be willed that his country should 
be sole dominatrix there ; and accordingly he planned such enter- 
prises as most necessarily ensure the &11 of the Eranoo-Amerioan 
establishments in every part of the continent and its adjuncts. 
The British fbrce&, bot^ for land and sea service, were rapidly aug- 
mented ; Lord Loudon was invalided, and General Abercromby 
appointed Anglo-American generalissimo ; while his army was re- 
inforced by 12,000 additional r^ulars, sent out und^ General 
Aoiherst. All the colonial governments were enjoined to raise « 
many regular soldiers as their respective populations would allow 
of; and in a short time Abercromby found himself at the head of 
a i»roperly disciplined force 50,000 strong, including 22,000 
British r^ulars ; yet exclusive of 30,000 enrolled militiarmen, 
who, if all called out, would thus have made the collective finroe 
of Britain in America 80,000 combatants. 

The accumulation of such a host of armed men, thought to be 
needM to conquer Canada, implied a proud homage to the prow- 
ess uid patriotic spirit of her defenders, French and colonial ; for 
the armies embodied against them, or about to be, exceeded in 
numbers tibe population of our province at that time, including 
all it& men, women, and children. 

With such a signal disparity of numerical strength, then, did 
the respective belligerents open the campaign of 1758. 



CHAPTER III. 

BATTLE OF CARILLON (TICONDEROGA). 

1758, 

Ciuuida, left to her own means of defence, determines to fight to the last. 
Plan of the British campaign : proposed simnltaneons attacks on Lonis- 
bonrg, Garillon, and Fort Dnqne8ne.«-Captnre of Lonisbonrg, after a 
memorable siege, and invasion of the island of St. John (Prince 
Edward's) ; the yictors ravage the settlements of Gkispd and Mont- 
Lomi8.p"-4)efensive measures in Canada.-- General Abercromby ad- 
Tancesi with ld,000 men, on Carillon, defended bj scarcely 3,500 
French. Battli ov Carillon, fonght July 8 : defeat and precipitate 
retreat of Abercrombj. — Colonel Bradstreet captures and destroys 
Fort Frontenac. — General Forbes advances against Fort Duquesne. 
^-^Defbat of Major Grant. — The French burn Fort Duquesne, and 
tetieat.— Vicissitudes of the war in difi^ent parts of the world.!— 
Ministerial changes in Francc^-Dissidences between Montcalm and 
Ihe goyemor.— The French ministry takes Bigot to task.— Intrigues for 
superseding M. de VaudreuiL — The ministry accept the self-proposed 
recal of Montcalm ; the king opposes it.— Conciliatory despatches 
sent to the rival chiefs, with knightly orders, &c. for them, and pro- 

. motions of their subalterns ; but accompanied by no soldiers or other 
Sttbstaiitial succours.— Defection of the French Indians, who at Easton 
adopt the British side.— The British decide to advance upon Quebec, 
with three armies, to rendezvous under its walls. — ^Amount of Cana- 
dian force in hand to resist this triple invasion. 

The persevering efforts of Great Britain to appropriate Canada, 
BO often defeated, made it probable that she would now try, once 
for all, to gain her ends ; and at the same time wipe out her past 
disgraoes, by crushing, at one blow, the small opposing force likely 
to be ranged against her overwhelming armed hosts. France, hope- 
lees probably of finally preserving her finest dependency, made 
almost no further attempt to retain it by force of arms ; still its 
native defenders, all but abandoned by their mother country, none, 
tiie less girded up their loins to face the storm of invasion about to 
assail them. " We shall fight,** wrote Montcalm to the minister ; 
" and we shall bury ourselves, if need be, under the ruins of the 
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oolony." Others said, ^^ All ovr most alert and ralid males mvit 
maroh and fight ; let the mvic officers, the priests, the womem, 
with persons of tender or advanced age^^ do the small labour — the 
wives of all functionaries, civil and military, setting an example t» 
the rest.'' Such was the stem resolution formed,, by every class 
alike, to defend their common country to the last. 

The British,' on their part, with forces fully capable of mmch suV 
division, determined to attack, concurrently, Louisbomrg, Carillon, 
and Fort Duquesne. The capture of Montreal was to be tiie appen- 
dix to that of Carillon. A large fleet and 14,000 of a land foree 
were assigned to assault the first-named place ; from 16 to IB 
thousand men were ordered to invade Canada by way of lake 
George; and 9,000 others marched into the Ohio eountry to 
expel the French thence. Only an imperfect notion was formed, 
in Quebec, of the numbers which were about to conjoin in a 
leaguer of that city ; but the temporary safety of both capital and 
colony were entirely due to the coming victory of Carillon, where, 
as at Cressy, the victora repulsed an army five times more nume> 
lous than their own. 

During spring this year, the French troops, after some dday 
from want of provisions, marched to resume their positions on the 
frontiers, with orders to throw out parties to harass the enemy, 
cause him to divide his forces, and ascertain his hostile desigjis* 
Near Carillon 3^000 of our soldiers, rendezvoused^ and as 
many assumed positions on the banks of lake Ontario and at Nia- 
gara. These> measures taken, the soldiery stood to their arms ; 
while the colonists scattered in the farrows of their ploughed fields 
the few handiuls of seed-corn they had been able to redeem from 
the reserved storea which gaunt &mine had broken into and 
nearly devoured. 

Simultaneously^ the British broke bounds; and it was npoB 
Louisbaurg that their first blows fdl. — Admiral Bosoawen sailed 
thither from Halifax, (N. S.) May 28, with 24 ships of the line^ 
18 frigates^ and many transports^ having troops on board and a 
large si^e train. June 2, the expedition reached Louisbourg* 
Here were, in garrison, 2,100 r^ulars and 600 militiamen; with 
5 men of war and 5 frigates, moored in the harbour, to aid ia 
defending the place against a combined force of 30^000 Britifik 
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soldiers and sailors. M. Drucourt, who had succeeded to the 
Gomte de Kaymond as governor, resolved to make a stout defence, 
and not give in, even should no relief come, so long as the works 
were at all tenable by the small' number of their defenders. 

The fortifications, indeed, had become everywhere ruinous, for 
want of reparation. The revitements^ and most of the curtainsf 
had entirely crumbled away, and there was but one casemate^ 
and a magazine that were bomb-proof. The chief strength of the 
place lay in the difficulty of an enemy's disembarking to attack it, 
and in the facility with which the harbour entry could be barred 
against him. What remained undilapidated of the original works 
of defence, being formed of friable stone, as above noted, joined 
with bad mortar too, the probability was, that it could not long 
withstand the shock of heavy projectiles; the governor, consequently, 
prepared rather to oppose the enemy's disembarkation, than await 
bis approach behind such ruins. Therefore it was, that he carefully 
fortified all the weak points of the coast in the environs of the 
town as far as to Gabarus bay, distant 1^ mile and near to where the 
British fleet anchored. Cormorant cove, being the most acces- 
sible part of that line of coast, he bordered with a solid 
parapet, pierced for cannon and swivel-guns (j>ierrier8) of heavy 
oalibre. In front of this entrenchment he formed a breastwork of 
felled trees {abattig)^ so closely set that it would have been difficult 
to find a passage through it, even when unmanned ; though it pre- 
sented an appearance, to the deceived eye, of an expanse of un- 
broken natural verdure. (Raynal.) — A series of interchained 
barges was ranged from Cape Noir to Cape Blanc, and batteries 
were erected upon them, commanding all points where a landing 
was practicable. 

In presence of such obstacles, that operation became both diffi- 
cult and dangerous ; yet as the British could have no certainty of 
the concealed strength of resistance at Cormorant cove, it was 
precisely there that they touched ground on the 8th day of June. 
To perplex the attention of the French, they prolonged the line 



* Linings of stone, brick, &c. 
t Walls between bastions. 

t A subterranean chamber with a vaulted roof, used as a guard-house 
to defend the curtains, fosses, &c.^-S. 
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of their vess^, so iwi to threaten the whole seaboard, feignii^ iQ 
disembark at Laurembec and otiber points of it; bat sadden)^ 
most of the British attacking corps, formed in tbree diTiaioiMiy 
landed at the cove, while QenenJ Wolfe with 100 men, at a spoi 
a little beyond, scaled a rock judged thitherto inaccessible, and 
kept possession of it, despite all attempts of the armed towiuih 
men and savages, who tried to dislodge the enemy's scddiers. 

The governor, after leaving only 300 men in garrison, was pre> 
sent here with the rest. The works at Cormorant cove were thus 
manned by 2,000 soldiers and some savages. The British, who 
saw not yet the trap that bad been' set for them, continued their 
landing. XiOoisbouig would have been saved if, the disembarkation 
once completed, they had advanced inland, in fiill confidence of 
having no formidable obstacles to encounter ; for then they musk 
have quailed under the hail-storm of cannon-shot and muAket- 
balls which the French, under secure covert, would assuredly have 
poured upon them. It is not likely that one of them, in such ^ 
case, would have escaped death by bullets, or in the waves } finr 
the sea at that time was in a very troubled state, and an order]^ 
re-embarkation they would have found difficult, or rather impos- 
sible. But French impetuosity, says Baynal, caused a well4a|d 
scheme to miscarry. Hardly had the British landed their van- 
guard, and their vessels, nearing the shore, were about to disgorge 
the main body, than a brisk fire of musketry reaching those 
already on shore, and assailants hitherto concealed in the abattifi 
coming num^x^usly into view to take part in the fray, the dang^ 
of advancing further became apparent to the dullest of the British 
officers. Preparing to retraoe their steps, they saw no other 
means to descend than by way of the rock where Wolfe had posted 
a detachment. That general, then engaged in rer^nbarking the 
troops and getting off the barges, forthwith ordered one of hi^ 
officers to the perilous spot. 

It was Major Scott who w^it thither with bis ccnnpany. The 
shallop he wa8 in having sunk the instant after he put foot on 
land, he alone held to the rook with his hands; and he newfound 
only ten soldiers alive, out of the hundred lately posted on it. 
With this small number, however, he contrived to gain the heights. 
Thanks to a covert of brushwood^ he stood his ground heroically 
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ugaiast a party of Fr^ioh and savi^ee seven times more numerous 
than his own. The British troo{)S, braving at once the ragiAg 
sea, and the firing from ^e Fren<^ batteries promptly directed on 
the contested rock, aucceeded in securing the only point suitable 
for thcdr disembarkation on this side. The position of the French, 
on the other hand, thenceforth became untenable. Fairly out- 
flanked, one of their battmes was soon carried. At that instant, 
it was rumoured that General Whitemore had disembarked at 
Gape Blanc, and was about to pass between the 2,000 French 
soldiers at the cove and the town ; into whidi the latter were 
^forthwith recalled by the governor, afiber leaving 200 men killed, 
or c^tured. The fall o£ Louisbourg was now only a question of 
time ; but as a prolonged defence nught become a means for de- 
laying, perhaps preventing, a direct attack on Canada, the com- 
iiiandant refused to let the five men-of-war in the port put to 

i»a.* 

The British operated briskly. June 12, General Wolfe, with 
3^000 men, garrisoned the Pharo batteiy, the Eoyal battery, and 
olhear deserted works. The Pharo batteiy was important, as it 
jeommanded the port, the town fortifications, and a battery on the 
island facing the place. The siege of the latter forthwith com- 
menced. It was courageously defended. Seven thousand men at 
the most, including disembarked sailors, and a regiment which 
pame in aid by sea during ihe siege, fought against a quadruple 
force during two months, with admirable courage and patience. 

The besi^ers, favoured by the Inroken ground, advanced their 
Unes to within 600 yards of the town walls. The besi^ed made 
j»veral soxties, but could not much interrupt the operations ac- 
tively carried on by the British. June 19, the Pharo battery, 
jMated on a height scarcely attainable by the garrison's fire, began 
to play on the town. The cannonade, on both parts, was heavy ; 
but the French were obliged to bring the men-of-war 600 yards 
nearer to the town, to escape the enemy's shot \ which began to 
telly also, upon the town-wall &cing the Pharo. Three new bat- 
teries were erected, in succession ; and a mound {^aulem&U) 450 
yards long, was raised by the enemy, to facilitate their approaches, 
upon another site which commanded the place. June 29, the be- 

* Letter from M. Dmconrt to the minister, dated Sept. 23, lt58. 
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sieged, fearing lest the Britisli fleet should enter the harbour, 
sank four vessels at the narrowest, part of its entry. July 1, 
two more were sunk, in the same view, their masts standing aboye 
water. The fire from all the ramparts, meantime, was constant, 
and several sorties were made. The governor's wife, Madame de 
Drucourt, immortalized herself by her heroism during the si^e. 
To encourage the soldiers, she often passed and re-passed along the 
ramparts amid the cannonading, fired several great guns herself, 
rewarding the most alert artillerymen. She also dressed the hurts 
of the wounded, kept up their courage by her kind words, and, in 
short, endeared herself to the men no less by a masculine courage 
than by exercising the gentler virtues more becoming her sex. 

Meanwhile, the walls ceased not to crumble everywhere under the 
enemy's projectiles : yet, determined as was the attack, no less per- 
sistent was the spirit of defence. The breaches made in the 
works were constantly repaired, as far as possible. July 21, a 
shell set fire to a Fi'ench 74-gun ship in the harbour ; its powder- 
magazine blew up, and the fire spread to two more vessels, whieh 
also were consumed. Only two French men-of-war remained 
afloat ; and to save these, it was needftil to steer them clear, not 
only of the enemy's cannon-range, but that of the burning ships ; 
for the guns of the latter being shotted, they were going off at 
every instant. Present salvage, however, proved to be no final 
gain, but the contrary ; for, ere the si^ ended, they were cap- 
tured by the enemy, who entered the harbour during a dark night, 
cut out one, and burnt the other. 

This last blow determined the French to give in. It showed 
that the port was quite assailable and all but defenceless seaward ; 
while it was a scene of wreck within. The land works, also, were 
become untenable, for every battery on the ramparts was disor- 
ganized ; scarcely a dozen cannon remained undismounted, and 
many practicable breaches existed in the line of defence, which the 
weakened garrison could not now repair, a third of its numbers 
being killed or wounded. As, from hour to hour, a general assault 
was apprehended by the townspeople, they adjured the governor to 
capitulate. He reluctantly yielded, and had to accept the terms 
granted by the foe, July 26, 1758. — Thus did Louisbourg, or 
rather its ruins, with the whole island of Cape Breton, pass into 
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British bands: the surrender of the isle of St. Jean CPrinoe 
Edward's) being also promised by the governor. He and his 
garrison, reduced to 500 soldiers and sailors, remained prisoners 
of war ; while the townspeople, it was ruled, were to be transported 
bodily to France. 

This conquest, which cost the hosiers only 400 men, killed 
and wounded' together, greatly rejoiced Qreat Britain and her 
American colonies. Sent to London, trophies of the victory gained 
were paraded from Kensington palace to St. Paul's cathedral ; and 
thanksgivings were celebrated in all the churches, with the greater 
ostentation as an offset was needfol to make the people forget the 
discomfiture of Carillon, the unwelcome news of which had only 
then reached Britain. — Yet, after all, Louisbourg was but a paltry 
ftstness (une misirahle hicoque,^) 

After this exploit, the British fleet set out to take possession of 
isle St. Jean, and to destroy the settlements of Oasp^ and Mont- 
Louis, established in the Laurentian gulf by the Acadians and 
poor fishermen, all of whom the enemy bore away. The expedi- 
tion afterwards made an attempt on Miramichi, and finally re- 
tired about mid-October. Simultaneously, others of the British 
erected petty forts, as if to secure a foothold, on the northern 
margin of the bay of Fundy. The fall of Louisbourg and the 
loss of Cape Breton left Canada without a seaward defence, and 
cleared a free passage to Quebec for the enemy to enter in at. 

While General Amherst and Admiral Bosoawenwere gathering 
laurels in Cape Breton, and on the adjoining seaboard, General 
Abercromby, ensconced (tapi) at the end of Lake George, was 
chewing, in silence and inactivity, the bitter ^ud of shame for 
the stinging defeat he had experienced just before. 

This general had reserved for himself the command of the 

* " Louisbourg is a little place, and has bat one casemate in it, hardly 
big enough to hold the women. Our artillery made havoc among them 
(the garrison) and soon opened the rampart : in two days more, we 
should certainly have carried it. If this force had been properly man- 
aged, there was an end of the French colony in North America in one 
campaign ; for we have, exclusive of seamen and mariners, near forty 
thousand men in arms." — Letter from General Wolfe^ to bis uncle Major 
Wolfe, dated 2m ofjuly^ 1758. 
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troopB wfaiob wete to sot in the Champhin lake ragioii, than 
being the ehief qmation in the tripartite eampfl^n, as i^anned ai 
head-qnarteis. His aimj was eompoeed of 7,000 ngolan and 
9,000 piovineiab, bes&des from 400 to dOOaavages, led bj Gokmel 
Johnson ; the colleetiye force being cantoned near Lake Geoi^ 
When all was readj for an advance towards Montreal, the road to 
which Aberoromb^ undertook to clear of every obstade s^ in bis 
way, the frst thing to be done was to force the French defenshe 
line. M, de Yandreoil doubted not that Carillon (Ticonderoga) 
would be attadied, after General Amherst departed for Louisbonig; 
but, as he had as yet received no provisions from France, he 
thought the best means of defending the central frontier would be 
to make a diversion. Therefore it was, that he p^rosted in a 
plan he had formed, to throw a strong corps on the soutbem lake- 
board of Ontario, force the Iroquois to renounce the British al- 
liance, prevent a refoundation of Osw^, make an irruption on 
Schenectady, and constrain theen^ny to quite abandon the Cham- 
plain region. Such a demonstration, both in its political and nuE- 
tary complexion, was of a very ticklish character : still L^vis, with 
800 r^ulars and 2,200 Canadians and western savages, prepared to 
realise it ; but, just as he was about to proceed, word came tnm 
M. de Boulamaque, commandant on the Champlain frontier, that 
Abercromby, then at Fort Edward, was about to come down upon 
him with a large army. The original order to De L^vis was now 
countermanded ; and General Montcalm, after some wrangling with 
Yaudreoil regarding his instructions, set out from Montreal, June 
24, with M. de Pontlevoy, chief engineer, to take chai^ of the 
troops at Carillon, where he arrived on the 30th. He there found 
3,000 men assembled. Montcalm seemed surprised on finding 
that the British were already in act of descending Lake Geoige : 
although, ever since spring-time, he had himself directed [Vau- 
dreuil's ?] attention to Fort Edward, and pressed [him ?] to send 
troops to Bourlamaque in any event. He now, wil^out delay, 
sent word of what was passing to the governor-general, who hast- 
ened the march of the troops, already then on their way for his 
relief, under De Ldvis : whose corps was composed of 400 regu- 
lars, 1,600 Canadians, and a few savages. The militias, too, were 
ordered to come up as soon as possible; but oi\ly a fow reached 
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the scene of action, even by forced maroheB) till the pressing need 
for them no longer existed. 

July 1, Montcalm made a movement in adrance, echeloning ^ 
his troops f^om Fort Oarillon to the foot of Lake George, to curb 
the enemy, and obstruct their lan<Ung. 

July 5, the British embarked, at the lake head, in 900 barges 
and 130 bateaux, while on numerous rafts cannon were mounted, 
constituting so many floating batteries. '' The sky was serene," 
says Mr. Dwight, " and the weather superb : our flotilla sped its 
way in measured time, in accord with inspiriting martial music. 
The standards' folds floated gaily in the sunshine ; and joyous 
anticipations of a coming triumph beamed in every eye. The/ 
Armament above, the earth below, and all things around us, form- 
ed together a glorious spectacle. The sun, since his course in the 
heavens began, rarely ever lighted up a seene of greater beauty 
or grandeur.'' 

The British van, 6000 strong, led by Lord Howe, readied 
the lake foot, early on the 6th, and landed at Gamp BrCd^. As 
it approached, Bourlamaque fell back on La Chute, where Mont- 
calm was posted ; after waiting, but in vain, the return of M. de 
Trtfp^a^e, whom he had sent on a reoonnaissanoe, to Mont Pelde, 
with 300 men. The latter, at sight of the enemy, meant to rejoin 
Bourlamaque, but lost his way in the woods ; thereby, through the 
delay ensuing, just as he reached the qpot whence he had set out 
hii oorps was surrounded by the enemy, and two-thirds of the men 
iFcre killed, or drowned in attempted flight. The rest, who formed 
Ui rear-guard and had taken another route, arrived safely at La 
Ohate, whither Trdp^zte and another officer were borne mortally 
wonnded. It was also in this fortuitous skirmish that Lord Howe 
toat his life* He was a young man, but an officer of much promise, 
whose death was greatly mourned over by his compatriots. 

The amount of the enemy's force^ and his intents, were now 
alike discernible. Montoalm broke up his oamp at La Ohute ; 
while, supported by the colonial regulars and 400 to 500 IJana* 

* McheloUf Fr., is a steppipg-bar or round in a ladder ; benoe the mili- 
tary term ichilonnerf dispose parties of soldiers en ichehn (laddiBr-fash- 
km) ; i. «. range them in detachments on a line, with interspaces at 
di^rmin»t» intsni|ils;-»jB. 
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dians, just come up, he defiled towards the heights of Carillon^ 
where he proposed to do hattle ; for it had heen determined that^ 
whatever might he the disparity in the numhers of the two armieB, 
the entry to Canada should not be given up without a struggle. 
Montcalm at first elected to make his stand at Fort St. Frederio 
(Crown-Point); but M. de Lotbini^re,' who knew the country 
well) counselled him to prefer the heights of Carillon : the enemy, 
he said, could not pass that way, if it were (judiciously) occupied ; 
and it would be easy to strengthen the pass by entrenching, 
under the cannon of the fort ; whereas, he observed, the workii 
needful to cover St. Frederic would take two months to execute: not 
to mention that, Carillon once cleared, the enemy could safely de- 
scend Lake Champlain, leaving the former stronghold nnassailed, 
in his rear. Montcalm, feeling the cogency of this reasoning, 
halted the troops as soon as they reached Carillon in their retro- 
grade march ; then he gave them orders to take up a position in 
advance of the fort, and there entrench themselves, as proposed. 

The heights of Carillon are situated within a triangle formed 
by the discharge of the superfiux waters of Lake George, named 
La Chute river, and Lake Champlain, into which they here flow. 
Some blufis (huttes), which are not lofty, and rise highest at the 
summit of the triangle, terminate, by an easy slope, towards the 
lake ; but present a steep frontage (escarpement) to the river, the 
latter having a strand alongside it about 50 yards broad. At the 
extremity of the triangle, on the edge of the frontage aforesaid, 
was a small redoubt, the fire from which radiated on the river and 
lake ; enfilading, too, the sloping ground along the course of the 
Stream. This redoubt wa£ connected, by a parapet, with Fort 
Carillon (the ruins of which may still be seen). The fort, which 
could contain 300 to 400 men, lay in the lap of the triangle, and 
commanded the centre and right side of the plateau, as well as 
the plain below, in the direction of Lake Champlain and the river 
St. Frederic. The enemy in our front bivouacked during the night 
of July 6-7. The glare of their numerous fires indicated that they 
were in great number near the portage. The French entrenchments, 
of zigzag outline, were begun in the evening of the 6th, and carried 
on most actively on the 7th. They b^an at the fort, followed fi)r 
some length the crest of the heights, in the direqtion of La Chute 
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lirWy and then turned to the right, in order to traverse the triangle 
at its base, following the sinuosities of a gorge, of little depth, 
running across the plateau ; and, finally, descended to the hollow 
(has-fond)^ which extends to the lake. The lines of entrenchment 
might have about 600 yards of development, and a height of five feet: 
they were formed of felled trees, placed each on others ; and all 
disposed in such sort, that the larger branches, stripped of their 
leaves and pointed, turned outwards and formed a rude kind of 
ohevaux-de-frise* Each battalion as it arrived, first taking the place 
it was to occupy in action, constructed its parts of the defences in- 
tended to cover all. Every man worked with ardour at his sepa- 
rate task. The Canadians, who did not obtain hatchets till noon 
on the 6th, began their assigned portion of the abattis, in the hol- 
low towards Lake Champlain, and finished it just as the advancing 
British came into view. As the intermediate country between 
the troops uid the enemy was thickly wooded, Montcalm had 
caused the nearer parts of it to be cleared, so that the latter 
should be the sooner seen, and have no covert when within gun- 
nuige. 

Meanwhile, Abercromby was completing the disembarkation of 
lus army. Some prisoners he took misinformed him that the French 
had entrenched themselves merely to gain time, expecting the ar- 
rival of 3000 additional men, under De L^vb, said to be on the 
iray. The wilt/ Abercomby determined to fall on at once, before 
the (imaginary) succour could come up. An engineer, sent by 
Abercromby to reconnoitre, returned and reported that the French 
irorks were incomplete ; upon which, he (boldly) put his army in 
motion. The vanguard, led by colonel Bradstreet, did not 
lialt till it came within a short mile of the French entrenchments, 
late on 7th July. Here the enemy's advanced corps passed the 
night ; the line of adversaries on each side of the narrow inter- 
space making ready for next day's action. 

The British army, deducting a few hundred men left at La 
Ohute (probably for guarding the boats at the foot of the lake), 
consisted of 15,000 prime soldiers, under experienced officers — all 
lull of confidence in their superior numbers proving irresistible ; 
'while the French forces were only 3,600 strong, including 450 Cana- 
dians and marines; there being no armed savages present Montcalm 
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pat fort Oarilloii in obi^rge of 300 men ; the rest lined the entrench* 
ments, three men deep. Order was given to each battalion to 
keep in reserre a grenac^er company and a piquet of soldiers, to 
take post behind, and repair, on occasion, to any oyerpressed part cif 
the line. De L^vis, who arrived just that morning (the 8th), c(«n- 
manded the right wing; under him were the CanacSans and their 
chief, M. de Raymond ; Bourlamaque commanded ikie left wing, 
Montcalm the centre. Such was the French order of battle. 

About half-past 12 noon, the outposts re-entered the abattis, 
after skirmishing with those of the British. A eannonnshot, fired 
from the fort, gave the signal to the men within to stand to their 
arms, and be ready to open fire. 

Abercromby divided his army into four columns, l^e heads of 
which were ordered to attack simultaneously. The grenadier 
companies, posted in front oi all, had directions to fierce tbe en- 
trenchments at the bayonets* point, but not to fire till they had 
fidrly cleared the barricade. At the same time, an allotted num- 
ber of gun-barges were to &11 down La Chute river, and menace 
the French right fiank. By one o'clock p. M. the British colummr 
were moving onward; they were intermingled with l^ht troqps 
and savages. The liotter^ as they advanced under tree-covert, kepi 
up a galling fire on the French^ The en^ny's four colmnns, 
leaving the uncleared woods behind, descended- into tlie gorge in 
firont of our entDenehments, advancing upon them with great 
boldness and in admirable order ; two (^ the four columns being 
directed against the French left wing, one against the centre, and 
tbe fourth against the ri^t, fc^owing the sinuosities in the slope of 
the hollow where the Canadians were posted. The firing was eom^ 
menced by the maricsmen (tirailleurs) of the cdumn opposed to^ 
the French ri^t wing, and attended gradually fr<»n tibiat point to* 
the French left, ihe eolumn facing which, composed of highlandefft 
and grenadiers, tried to penetrate the barrier on M. de L^via^ 
ode. That officer, discerning ihe danger, ordered the Canadians 
to make a sortie and assail the fiank of this column. The manosa- 
vse suooeeded; finr t&e Canadians- fire, and that of the two baftii- 
Hons on the sloping groimd or hillock (coteau)^ forced this column' 
to indine towards the nett, in carder to avoid a cross flanking-fii^. 
The four columns, obliged to converge a little in advancing, eitber 
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to protect their flanks or the better to attain select points of attack, 
became massed in debouching near the heights. At that instant, 30 
barges appeared on La Chute, sent to inquiet the French flank. 
A few shots from the fort, which sank two of them, and an assault 
upon tlie others, from the banks, by a few men, caused tiieir crews 
to retreat. 

Montcalm had given an order that the enemies should be allowed 
tocomeun resisted within 20 paces of the entrenchments, and it was 
ponctuallj obeyed. Arrived at the marked line, the musketry 
which assailed their compact masses told so promptly and terribly 
that they were first staggered, and then fell into disorder. Forced 
to fall back an instant, the broken forward ranks were re-formed, 
and returned to the attack ; but forgetting their consign (not to 
firCy themselves, till they had surmounted the barricade with fixed 
bayonets), they b^an to exchange shots, at a great disadvantage, 
with the ensconced French. The firing on both sides, along the 
whole line, became very hot, and was long continued; but, after the 
greatest efforts, the surviving assailants were obliged to give way 
a second time, leaving the ground behind them strewed with dead. 
Once again, however, they rallied at a little distance, re-formed 
their columns, and, after a few moments' halt, threw themselves 
anew upon the entrenchments, despite the hottest opposing fire 
imaginable. 

Our generalissimo exposed himself as much as the meanest of his 
soldiers. I^rom his station in the centre, he hastened towards 
every point where there was most danger, giving orders and bring- 
ing up succour. Finally, the British, after unexampled efforts, 
were again repulsed. 

Astonished more than ever at so obstinate a resistance, Aber- 
oromby, who thought nothing would withstand his forces, could 
not yet believe that they would ultimately fail before enemies so 
much inferior in numbers ; he thought, that, let his adversaries* 
courage be ever so great, they would at last renounce a contest 
whidi, the more violent and prolonged it were, would end all the 
more fatally for them. He resolved, therefore, to continue his 
assaults with added energy till he should achieve a triumph. Accord- 
ingly, between 1 and 5 o'clock p. M. (four hours I he ordered up 
his troops six times, to be as often driven back, each succeeding 

Vol. n.- 
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time with increasing loss. The fire kept np against them by the 
French was so hot and close, that part of the fragile ramparts 
which protected the assailed ignited more than once. 

The enemies' columns, not succeeding in their first attacks made 
simultaneously but independently against the whole French line, now 
conjoined their strengths, and in a solid body tried to force, some- 
times the centre of the French, at other times their right, and again 
their left wing — all in vain. But it was the right of the French 
works that was longest and most obstinately assailed ; in that quar- 
ter, the combat was most sanguinary. The British grenadiers 
and highlanders there persevered in the attack for three hours, 
without flinching or breaking rank. The highlanders above all, 
under Lord John Murray, covered themselves with glory. They 
formed the head of the troops confronting the Canadians, their 
light and picturesque costume distinguishing them from all other 
soldiers amid the flames and smoke. This corps lost the half of 
its men, and 25 of its officers were killed or severely wounded.* 
At length this mode of attack failed, as the preceding had done, 
owing to the cool intrepidiiy of our troops ; who, as they fought, 
shouted Vive le roi ! and cried " Our general for ever !" During 
the different charges of the enemy, the Canadians made several 
■sorties, turned their flanks, and took a number of them prisoner. 

At half-past five, Abercromby, losing hopes of success for a 
moment, withdrew his columns into the woods beyond, to allow 
the men to recover their breath ; yet he resolved to make one last 
attempt before quite giving up his enterprise. An hour having 
elapsed, his army returned to the charge, and with its massed strength 
once again assaulted the whole French line. This final attack failed 
even as the others. Thus fairly baffled, the British had perforce to 
retreat, leaving the French masters of the field ; the rear of the 
former being protected by a swarm of riflemen, who skirmished 
with the Canadians sent in pursuit till night-fall. 

By this time, the French were exhausted with fatigue, but in- 

* Scarcelj any of the wounded highlanders ever recovered, even those 
jent home as invalids ; their sores cankered, owing to the broken glass, 
Tagged bits of metal, &c. used by the Canadians, instead of Konut shot. 
—J. 
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tozicated with joy. General Montcalm, accompanied by chevalier 
de L^vis, and the staff-officers, passed along the ranks and thanked 
the victors, in the king's name, for their good conduct daring this 
glorious day, one of the most memorable in the annals of French 
valour. Scarcely believing, however, that the present retreat of 
the British army would be definitive, and fully expecting that they 
would renew the combat next day, he issued orders to prepare for 
their reception as before. The troops therefore had to pass the 
night in their position ; they cleaned their arms, and when day- 
Ught dawned next morning, set to work to complete and add to 
the entrenchments ; constructing two batteries, one to the right 
with four cannon mounted, and another on the left, with six. 
After a pajise of some hours and no enemy appearing, Montcalm 
aent out some detachments to reconnoitre, one of which, pushing 
on beyond La Chute, destroyed an intrenchment which the 
British had formed there, but abandoned. Next day (July 10), 
]>e L^vis advanced to the foot of Lake George with his grenadiers, 
volunteers, and Canadians ; and there found many evidences of 
the precipitation of Abercromby's retreat. Daring the night 
following the battle, he continued his retreat, without stopping, to 
the lake; and this retrograde movement must have become a veri- 
taUe flight. His soldiers left by the way their field implements 
{ouHU), portions of the baggage, and many wounded men (who 
ware all picked up by De L^vis) ; their general having re-embarked 
his remaining troops by the first morning light, after throwing all 
his provisions, &g. into the lake. 

Such was the battle of Carillon, wherein 3,600 men struggled 
sucoessfully, for six hours, against 15,000 picked soldiers. The 
victory gained on this memorable day (July 8, 1757) greatly raised 
the reputation of Montcalm, whom good fortune attended ever 
dnce he came to America, making him the idol of the soldiers. 
In his army but 377 men were killed or wounded, including 38 
officers. Amongst those hurt was M. de Bourlamaque, who was 
severely wounded in the shoulder ; M. de Bougainville, who had 
just been promoted to the grade of assistant quarter-master {atde- 
marichal de logis), was wounded likewise. De Levis' clothes and 
kat were ball-pierced in several places. The Britbh owned to a 
loss of 2,000 killed or wounded, including 126 officers ; but the 
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contemporary French accounts estimated the British loss at from 
4 to 5 thousand. 

" Montcahn," said M. Bussieuz, " stopped invasion by his bril- 
liant victory of Carillon ; certes, that was a deed to be proud of. 
But Montcalm spoke modestly of what he had done : ' The only 
credit I can lay claim to/ wrote he next day to M. de Vaudreuily 
' is the glory accruing to me of commanding troops so valorous... 
The success of the aflfair is due to the incredible bravery mani* 
fested both by officers and soldiers.' " 

" During the evening of the battle-day, the fortunate and illus- 
trious general wrote, upon the battle-field itself, this simple and 
touching letter to his friend M. de Doreil : ' The army, the too 
small army of the king, has just beaten his enemies. What a day 
for [the honour of] France 1 Had I had two hundred savages to 
serve for the van of a detachment of a thousand chosen troops^ 
led by De L^vis, not many of the fleeing enemies would have es- 
caped. Ah 1 such troops as ours, my dear Doreil — I never saw 
their match." 

Abercromby made his way to the head of Lake George in hot 
haste. Arrived there, he entrenched himself in the camp which he 
occupied before his short campaign ; ordering general Amherst, from 
Louisbourg, to join him without delay. The latter, who re-landed at 
Boston Sept. 13, took the road for Albany with 4,500 men. But 
the season was then too far advanced to make any new attempt for 
the current year — supposing always that Abercromby had inelina- 
tions that way ; and renewed invasion of Canada had to be adjourned 
till a more propitious time. Furthermore, the Carillon pass would 
have been more hard to force on a second attempt than at the first ; 
because the entrenchments there, which were then barricaded with 
felled trees, now consisted of regular embankments flanked by re- 
doubts armed with artilleiy. Bands of Canadians, and savages, 
also secured the country &r and near, and held in akeek the whole 
British army. They attacked its detachments even under the 
walls of Fort Edward ; near to which, M. de St. Lue captured a 
convoy of 150 waggons. 

Nevertheless, the great numerical superiority of our enemies 
made their losses of men little felt, for the recruits they constantly 
received more than compensated such deductions ; whereas the 
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very saeoeBses of tibe French dimimshed the chances of their ulti- 
inately prevailing in so unequal a struggle m they had to main- 
tain. 

Abercromby, having learned that his descent on Carillon was 
the cause why De L^vis liad been called away from Fort Fronte- 
aap (Eangston), and that the place was nearly aband(med, sent 
colonel Bradstreet, with 3,000 men, bearing 11 guns and mortars, 
to -surprise that important post, which was the entrepot of the 
French marine on Lal^e Ontario. That officer reached his desti- 
nation Aug. ^5, having left the British camp secretly, and de- 
SQended the QswQgo river to the lake. The fort contained only 70 
mm, but their commander, M. de Noyau, did not surrender it till 
iftiB enemies' bombs made it untenable. The victors captured 
many cannon, quantities of small arms, loads of provisions, and 
nine newly armed barks, — ^part of the trophies brought from Os- 
wego. Afber loading his barges to the water's edge, Bradstreet 
released his prisoners on parole, burnt the fort, also seven of the 
|>arks, and returned to his own country ; where, soon afterwards, 
he re-established Fort Bull. 

This expedition did honour to the American colonel, and for a 
moment inquieted the colonial authorities, for it seemed to put in 
p^ril our superiority in the lake country, as that partly depended on 
t]ie flotilla, laid up in ordinary at Frontenac The mastery of Lake 
Ontario s^peaxed to be so important, that M. de Yaudreuil, on 
learning that Bradstreet had made his descent at Frontenac, 
fiaused the ginhale (call to arms) to be beat, and ordered the 
town-major of Montreal, M. Duplessis, to gather all the savages he 
qoold, and recal 1,500 Canadians from field labour ; then to lead 
them forward, by forced marches, to relieve the garrison of Fron- 
tenac. That officer, however, upon reaching Fort Presentation 
(Ogdensbur^), was informed that Frontenac was already taken \ 
upon which he halted, and waited the arrival of further orders. 
Pp was then directed to detach 600 of his men for Niagara, in 
order to strengthen the post there. M. de Vaudreuil also sent for 
general Montcalm to Montreal, to deliberate upon what was to be 
done, now that Louisbourg had fallen, and Frontenac was ruined. 
It was resolved by the two chiefs that the latter should be refoun- 
ed ; and that Niagara should be re-taken were it to fall into the 
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enemy's bands temporarily, as was then feared, being but weaUy 
garrisoned; wbile Oswego was to be attacked, if the British thought 
fit to re-fortify that place. De L^vis was named commandant of the 
great lake frontier ; and M. de Pontleroy, chief engineer, appoint- 
ed to restore the defensive works of Frontenac ; but this labour was 
not to be performed till the year following, the season being too 
far spent. 

If their superiority in numbers assured to the British the ad- 
vantages of a campaign in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the same 
cause produced a like result in the Ohio valley, where the suc- 
cesses of the French were insufficient to compensate their nume- 
rical weakness. General Forbes directed the enemy's operations 
on this frontier. His army, composed of regular troops, under 
colonel Bouquet ; and of militiamen, under colonel Washington, 
assembled 6,000 strong at Eaystown, 30 leagues from Fort Du- 
quesne, which they were to attack. An unpleasant recollection of 
Braddock's defeat induced the enemy to approach that fort by a 
new route, across the highlands. In mid-September, the British 
troops were still at Loyal-Hanning, where they raised a fort, 46 
miles distant from the French post. Before setting out himself, 
Forbes sent a detachment, 1,000 strong, under Major Grant, to 
reconnoitre ; and this corps reached undiscovered a spot within 
a short mile of Fort Duquesne. Grant's intent was to attack, 
during the night, those savages who usually camped round the 
place ; but the fires lighted before their huts, the common indica- 
tors of their presence, had been let bum out before he arrived, and 
he was obliged, before doing any thing further, to retire at break 
of day to the crest of a neighbouring hill, where his presence sur- 
prised the French. M. de Ligneris, successor of M.' Dumas, at 
once assembled 700 to 800 men, who, led by M. Aubry, ascending 
to the position of the British, attacked and drove them into the 
plain. The savages, who had retired beyond the river, so as not 
to be come on unawares, retraced their steps, and, seeing the en- 
emies' repulse, joined the Canadians. The British, attacked again, 
were completely routed and dispersed ; they lost 300 men, killed 
or wounded, and more than 100 were taken prisoner, including 
20 officers and Grant himself. Those who fled rejoined Forbes at 
Loyal-Hanning, whence he had not stirred. It was now Novem- 
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W, and the season's snows began to fall ; it was therefore decided, 
in a council of war, that further a^ressive operations should be 
postponed till next year ; but, before a retrograde movement was 
made by the British, some prisoners they took unfortunately dis- 
closed the weak condition of the French. The allied savages had 
left for their own villages, and the auxiliary corps from Detroit 
and the Illinois, sent in aid, through a misunderstanding that the 
enemies were already on their homeward route, had retired ; in 
fine, scarcely 500 men were then in garrison at Fort Duquesne. 
Forbes now changed his mind: leaving behind him his tents and- 
heaviest baggage, he advanced, by fi^rced marches, towards the 
place with all his troops and light artillery. M. de Ligneris, not 
able to face so superior a force, and hopeless of succour, embarked 
his artillery in bateaux, burnt the fort, and retired with his men to 
Fort Machault, near lake Erie. Forbes took possession of the 
relinquished ruins of a place, which had been such an eyesore to 
the British. The latter, willing to compliment their great minister, 
gave the name of Pittsburg to the heap of ashes found in a local- 
ity, now the site of a rich and flourishing city. 

Everywhere the season for repose was come, and the forces of 
the belligerents, on all the frontiers, entered into cantonments. 
Upon Lake George, the British armies, after receiving rein- 
forcements which mutual inaction rendered useless, took up their 
winter-quarters ; that of Abercromby, before retiring, burnt the 
defbnsive erections and obliterated the trenches formed at the head 
of Lake George. 

The balance of material advantage in the campaign of 1758, 
the fifth since hostilities began, inclined to the British side in 
America : for they became masters, in autumn, of Louisbourg and 
Isle St. Jean ; they burnt the Gasp^ settlements, and gained a 
foothold on the north coast of Fundy Bay ; they razed Fort Fron- 
tenac and forced the French to leave that place, as well as Fort 
Duquesne : but so far as military glory was concerned, the French 
rose superior. Everywhere they had to contehd against far 
greater numbers than their own ; at Louisbourg, disparity was as 
1 to 4 ; at Carillon nearly 1 to 5 ! Never did our race fight with 
more devotedness or greater intrepidity. If its chiefs committed 
some fiiults, it cannot be said that those faults caused the evil con- 
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snmmation beooming inevitable, the rei^nsibilitj of wfaioh wmi 
be laid at the door of their sybaritic govereign. Canada, left a 
prey to famine and the eword, oould not for ever maintain a coik- 
test against a maritime Pow^, mistress of those seas aorosB irtaA 
new armies were ever passing to reinforce Canada's enemieB, far U» 
powerM before. 

In other r^ons of the globe, France's fortunes were bettor 
that year. In the East, her fleets captured Gondekmr, and burnt 
there ten British frigates ; they also took fort David and Divicot^ 
on the Coromandel coast. A^r a check at Raga, the Frendi 
conquered the naboby of Arcate. In Europe, France achieved 
successes and sustained some reverses ; upon the whole, her posi- 
tion there was made no worse. A few victories counterbalanced some 
defeats in (}«inany ; and the duke d'Aiguillon annihilated at St 
Cast the rear-guard ci a British force, which for some time menaced 
the French coasts. So many efforts, however, to sustain a war over 
land and sea in every part of the world, ended by emptying tito 
royal treasury. Pitt, aware of this, strove widi redoubled energy 
to destroy or paralyse the forces of France in the New WorkL 

Financial embarrassments, added to gloomy prospects, now canaed 
a new change in the French ministry. '^ For some time before^'' 
says M. Gudrin, " successive ministers flitted across the politioal 
scene like so many shadows ; this was true of the marine as of all 
other departments, under the semblance of a government which 
France possessed during that sad epoch of our history. Hardly 
had a newly inducted state ^nctionary begun to acquire the rou- 
tine duties of his place, than he was forced to renounce it before 
effecting any thing. Only a little month after Pdraine de Mauras 
succeeded to Macdiault in the bureau of marine and colonies, he 
had to make way for Be Massiao, who in turn, afker a few weeks' 
possession, was displaced in &vour of Nicolas-Ben^ Berryer, a per- 
sonage not less hurtful than J^rdme Pontchartrain had been be- 
fore. Berryer had been lieutenant of police ; and, as such, a chief 
purveyor of lodgers for the Bastille, in which capacity he earned the 
favour of Pompadour : among the Paris commonalty, atrocious 
acts were laid to his charge, and he ran some risk of falling a vic- 
tim to the popular fury therefor. To this contemned, detested, 
and above all incompetent man, did the ruling demirep consign the 
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department of marine ; now had our British enemies tried their 
utmost to deal a brain-blow to Fr^ch interests, they could not 
kave sttGoeeded better than did the court favourite bj this odious 
a]^i«tment." Marshal de Belle-Isle succeeded M. de Paulmj 
as war minister ; and the duke de Choiseul replaced cardinal de 
Bemis, as minister of ^^reign affairs. These changes forei^adowed 
an ascendancj for the war party at court. Still, military interests 
fared no better fc»r the change ; and disaet^s to the French arms 
continued increasingly, as we sihall have too mudb occasion to see. 
To Canada, the new mmis^y was even less favourable than the 
old ; none of its members took thought for the necessities o£ the 
colony^ or cared to stir up others to send out the succours which 
bad been so urgently solicited. 

Meanwhile the paucity of soldiers and scarcity of victuals in the 
cokmy, became increasing as well as abiding evils. A portion of 
^ ealtivators having been diverted from their proper work in 
oomplianoe with the exigencies of war, many farms lay fallow ; 
consequently, supplementary supplies of food were needM. Large 
in^Kxrts had taken place in previous years, larger were wanted now. 
■On the other hand, hostiHties, hotly maintained on the ocean, made 
tganwmlflfdon by sea hazardous, and imports uncertain ; thence it 
beoame indispensable to ord^ matters so, that t^e greatest num- 
ber of rural labourers, which could by any possibility be spared at 
ifltorvals, should have allowance to quit the army, during seed- 
tiffld and harvest : ihxia war and agriculture became each other^s 
bane, and both were now advancing on the road to ruin. 

As early as the month of Oc^ber, the governor-general and the 
intendant wrote to the minister, to inform him that the British 
neant to besiege Quebec in the ensuing year with laige forces ; 
adding, that if Ganada received no succour, attacked as it would be 
on all sides, its people must needs suocumb ; that there were only 
10,000 disposable m^i in arms to o(mfront hosts of foes, as 4,000 
tooops (aU there were besides^ were wanted for transports, the 
garrisoning of Niagara, Frontenac, Pr^ntation, &o. " We can- 
not count for much the inhabitants,'' it was observed : ^' they are 
wearied out by oontinual marchings; yet it is to them we trust, as 
acxmts for the army.* Their lands are but half cultivated ; their 

* *^ Ce sont €ux qtdfont les (Ucouvertes pour Parmie ^* the above is a 
true if free interpretation of the foregoing words, if we mistake not. — B* 
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dwellings are falling to ruin ; they are ever campaigning, far away 

from wives and children, who mostly have not bread to eat 

There will be no tilkge this year, for want of husbandmen/' It 
was stated also by the authorities, that a distribution to the poorer 
classes, of bullock or horse flesh, at reduced prices, would have to 
take place. And, going into details, as to the amount of food 
considered to be indispensable, 35 ships of 300 to 400 tons eaoh| 
it was intimated, would be wanted to bear it across the ocean. 

All the private correspondence of the time evidences the truth- 
fulness of the official picture thus drawn of the colony's deplorable 
state. The breaches of trust and robberies habitually committed 
by the intendant and his confederates, progressed concurrently with 
the failing ability of the country to bear them. M. de Bougainville 
repaired to Paris, in view of urging upon the court the necessity 
there was for making an effi)rt to avert the utter ruin of the colony, 
become imminent ; and M. de Doreil, who was to follow, was di- 
rected to sustain Bougainville's representations. Pressing as these 
were, they fell dead-born from the remonstrants' lips. 

In their impotence to succour the noble dependency of France 
she was about to lose, the king's ministers, as if to justify them- 
selves, took to addressing reproaches to the intendant, r^arding 
the excessive expenditure of the Canadian government. For some 
months, they had been advertised of what was going on ; for as 
early as August preceding, M. Doreil, emboldened by Montcalm, 
who honoured him with his friendship, thus wrote to the minister 
respecting a peccant functionary in the commissariat : '^ P^n has 
made so rapid a fortune (in eight years), that he is reputed to have 

netted two millions Canada is Britain's own, next year 

We are here like men moribund, whose last agony is 

near, although warded off for a short while by medical means." 

^^ You may look upon him (P^an) as one of the primal origina- 
tors of the mal-administration and app^aching loss of this unfor- 
tunate country. I told you just now, that he is two millions in 
pocket; could we trust to public report, the sum that he has netted 
is nearer to four than two " 

A communication written in cipher, dated December 1758, 
transmitted to Paris, informed its recipient that all financial mat- 
ters were in Bigot's hands ; that he was uncontrolled in their 
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management, acted under no direction, and was subject to no su- 
pervision ; further, that while his only care was to enrich himself, 
he played the part of an official despot. Partly to stifle animad- 
version, partly from weakness, it was added, he allowed his accom- 
plices to share in the public spoils. Among the most important of 
the latter, was one not named, but plainly indicated as '' the min- 
ister's right hand " {Vceil mime du ministre) : this was M. de la 
Porte, a court functionary at Yersailles. 

Bigot really monopolized the whole trade of the colony, inner and 
outer, by the help of P^an, Le Mercier, and others, who furnished 
provisions, implements, foel, everything the government had need 
of; and the party habituaUy diverted the means of transport, pro- 
vided for public use, to private purposes. " Bigot," we read in 
one letter, '' ordered from France all ihat Canada was likely to 
want, not for account of the king, but to be entered in name of 
the 'great society;' which association sold stores for state use at 
whatever price the directors chose to put upon them." Bigot was 
also accused of falsifying the public accounts in his own peculiar 
way (^ 8a/agon)y changing the titles oli items of outlay, enhancing 
the amounts of articles delivered, &c. At length, Montcalm de- 
oided to indite (April 12, 1759) certain incriminating facts which 
he had previously declared (Nov. 4, 1757) "he could not bring 
himself to write." In a long ciphered despatch, addressed to mar- 
shal de Belle-Isle, then war minister, he began by imparting his 
own inquietudes r^rding the destiny of Canada ; repeating that 
fbod and money were both wanting to the colony, and that the 
spirit of its people was depressed. " I have no faith whatever," 
added he, " either in M. de Vaudreuil or M. Bigot. The former 
is not fit to plan a military enterprise; he has no activity, he gives 
his confidence to pretenders (emjnriques). As for Bigot, his only 
aim is to enrich himself, his adherents and toadies (eomplaisants) 

Oreediness has infected every one— officers, storekeepers, 

clerks — ^those who intermediate with the Ohio posts, and the savage 

tribes in the west, &c and all realise astonishing fortunes; 

one officer, who entered as a private soldier 20 years ago, has 

netted 700,000 livres False accounts are exposed to no 

test ; if the savages had but a quarter of what is charged to the 
king on their account, he might have every nation of them at his 
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command, even those now in British pay. All tiiis corrofrtr 

ness exerts a maHgn influence on the oonduot of tilie war. M. dt 
Yaodreuil, for whom one man is as good as anotha*, woxdd as lief 
entrost a great military operation to his brother, or to any other 

colonial officer, as to M. de L^vis The choice is sure toM 

on some one who has a fii^r in the family pie {le chaix regarde cw9 
quipartage le gdteau) : accordingly, M. Bourlamaquewasnotpnl 
in command at fort Duquesne, nor M. S^sieaergues, as I proposed* 
Had either been sent, the king would have been all the better 
served. But what abuses may not he expected to ajrise out of soeh 
a system 1 under which the smallest cadet, with a swgeant and (me 
cannoneer, manning some petty outpost, shall return £ram it with 
certificates for 20,(K)0 or 30,000 Uvres, as vouchers for the (pre- 
tended) value of articles furnished to the savages It would 

seem, really, that every one is in hot haste to realize a fortune be- 
fore the colony is quite lost to France : several perhaps wish fyt 
the ruin to be total, so that all recorded evidences of dieir specular 
tions may be covered by its wrecks.'' — Recurring to the facts notir 
fled in the anonymous letter of December, Montcalm wrote ccNEb- 
cerning the fiir trade, on merchandize for savages' use, transports, 
&c. ex, gr.: *^ Immense forei^allings are going on of all sorts of axr 
tides, which are re-sold at 150 per cent, advance of prices, for the 

benefit of Bigot and his adherents I have often spoken, in le^ 

spectful terms, about their prodigal expenditure, to Messrs. de Yau- 
dreuil and Bigot, but each throws the blame of it on the other." 

In a letter written the same day (April 12, 1759) to M. le 
Normajid, intendant for the colonies, Montcalm signalized the 
huge frauds of ^e colonial engineers charged with the direction of 
military works ; their dishonest contracts were also attested and 
denounced by M. de Pontleroy, royal engineer, whose own hands 
were unsoiled. A chief peculator in this department was Le Msf- 
cier, a creature of Yaudrcuil and Bigot ; ihe king he grossly de- 
frauded in all purchases made of ordnance equipments, such as 
portable forges, ammunition and baggie carts, siege implements, &o. 

M. de Yaudreuil, an honest but weak man, had been encircled, 
seduced, and mystified (^touffi), by Bigot and Co. to such an ex- 
tent as to be entirely at their disposal ; his ignoble subjection to 
them embroiling him with Montcalm, Ldvis, Bougainville, DoiqU, 
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Pontleroy — ^in fine, with every honest man who could and would 
liaYe set him right. So hoodwinked was he content to he, that in a 
letter to the minister of marine, dated Oct 15, 1759, he formallj 
defended the system of the intendant ! and on the strength of the 
o^tificate of good conduct thus signed in favour of Bigot, that 
worthy continued his depredations, without feigning any further 
sense of shame.* 

All these complaints, all those accusations, disquieted the min- 
ieterS) without stimulating them to remedy the ahuses denounced, 
or to supply needful succours to prosecute the existing war. But 
it was thought decent to say something, at least. B^rryer, there- 
fore, wrote to the intendant (Jan. 19, 1759), that the exorbitant 
wealth of his (Bigot's) subalterns, exposed their superior's admi- 
nistration of the colonial finances to labour under general suspi- 
eion. In a letter, dated Aug. 29, the same minister being pre- 
vioosly advised that the colonial drafts (lettres de change) for the 
eurrent year had risen from 31 to 33 millions, testified still greater 
disoontent, r^roaching Bigot for outlays sometimes made without 
lojal sanction, often without any necessity, and always without any 
regard to economy. Thus did he terminate his strictures on this 
oeoasion : ^' You are directly accused of hampering the free provi- 
sidiiing of the colony ; for your commissary-general buys up all 
eommodities, atid sells them logain at his own price. You have 
yourself sir, bought at second and third hand, what you ought to 
have obtained at once, for the king's service, at a cheaper rate ; you 
have enriched persons, your connexions, whose interest you alone 
fltudied in your purchases, or in other ways ; you live in splendour, 

and indulge in high gambling,f in a time of general privation 

I desire you to reflect seriously on the manner in which you have 
till BOW performed the administrative duties which were laid upon 
you* It is of more consequence to you that this be done, than 
perhaps you are aware of." 

This despatch, which meuaeed to lay bare the secret doings of 

• •• » 

* The above details are borrowed from the admirable (beau) work of 
M. DussiBUX, intituled, Canada sous la Domination Frangaise, 

Y Bigot played to an amount sufficient to astonish the most hardened 
of onr present gamblers. During the carnival of 1758, he lost over 
dOOjOOO Ihrres. 
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the intendant, seemed to afiect him little, but in reality he Mi 
self-humiliated and apprehensive of consequences ; for he waa now 
made sensible that he was a fallen man in the estimation of his 
patrons at court. A second despatch re>produced the forgoing re- 
proaches ; with super added threats, of a more pointed and explicit 
character than those indicated by the first. 

Misfortunes and obstacles sour men's tempers, and end bj en- 
gendering evil passions in the noblest hearts. Discords between 
de Yaudreuil and Montcalm assumed a graver character than ever 
before, after the battle of Carillon. 

The latter, and his partisans, accused the former of having ex- 
posed the army to the risk of utter destruction, by dispersing it 
about lake Ontario and at the foot of lake George, by not calling 
the Canadians and armed savages to be ready to act at every point 
liable to be endangered. After the battle of Carillon, Montcalm 
vm)te to the minister that the governor's acts had exposed him| 
vrithout proper means of defence, to the enemy's blows; but 
since victory had repaired this fault, there was no more to be said 
on that head. He now declared, however, that to th er^ulars was 
due the whole credit of the triumph — an ungenerous observation, 
which serves to show the jealous animus which we have adverted 
to more than once. Then, after soliciting the rewards merited by 
soldiers so valorous, he added : " As for me, I ask for no other 
guerdon than my recal from the king. My health is failing, my 
purse is getting thin ; by the year's end, I shall owe 10,000 crowns 
to the colonial treasurer. Worse than all, what between the un- 
pleasantness and contrarieties I have to endure, along with my 
impotence to do good or to prevent evil from being done — all things, 
in short, impel me to supplicate earnestly that his Majesty would 
let me return to France, for that is the only royal grace I covet." 
M. Doreil, who chose to express his friend's sentiments still more 
explicitly, criticized long before, as we have seen, but now wiUi 
greater asperity, all the acts of the colonial administration. After 
the late victory, more especially, he put no curb upon his strictures : 
" The n^ligence, the ignorance, the tardiness, and the obstinacy 

of the governor, have well-nigh caused the loss of the colony 

Inaptitude, intriguing, lying, and cupidity conjoined, will doubt- 
less consummate its perdition.'' And as public report attributed 
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to the Canadians a great part of the successes obtained daring the 
war, and as the king might overrate their devotedness, from what 
he had been told, M. Doreil informed the minister that Montcalm 
assured him in a confidential letter, that the Canadians and colonial 
r^olars present at Carillon made but a poor figure ; whereas Mont- 
calm said quite the contrary in his official despatch sent to Paris. 
After sending seyeral letters written in the above strain, Doreil think- 
ing he had disposed the ministry for what was coming, in the last 
of them (which was more violent than all the rest) he advised them 
to supersede Yaudreuil, and put Montcalm in his place : '^ Whe- 
ther the war continue or not," urged he, ^^ if Canada is to be re- 
tained by France, and its government based on a solid foundation, 
let his Majesty confide the direction of it to the general. He pos- 
sesses political science, no less than military merit. Fitted to give 
counsel as well as to carry it out, he is indefatigable, a lover of 
jastice, scrupulously disinterested, perspicacious, active, and has 
ever in view public well-being ; in a word, he is at once a virtuous 

and accomplished man while, even were M. de Yaudreuil 

his equal in such regards, he can never rid himself of the original 
demerit of being a born Canadian.'' 

All those intrigues, the particulars of which were publicly whis- 
pered, at length came to the governor's knowledge. In advance 
of the expected change, the French officers and soldiers began to 
carp at, and next to stigmatize unreservedly, the conduct of De 
Yaudreuil, attributing to him all the privations they endured. 
He thought it was full time to put a term to such a state of things, 
which might eventuate badly for every one ; but while protesting 
against what was going on, he laid himself open to the charge of 
defending himself no less passionately than others had attacked him. 
Thus, in a letter full of recriminations which he addressed to the 
ministers, he demanded the recal of Montcalm, under the pretext 
that the general had not the qualities in him needful for directing 
a Canadian war; intimating, at the same time, that much gentle- 
ness and patience were indispensable for leading Canadians and 
savages, and he asserted that Montcalm possessed neither of these 
qualities. He wound up all by indicating chevalier de L^vis as a 
fit person to succeed M. de Montcalm as leader of the troops. 

Montcalm, on his part, wrote to the minister, that " it was hard 
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upon him to be always exposed to the necessity of jnstifyiiig him 
self." The day afterwards, he sent an intimation to Be Yaudreidl, 
that he thought they were both in the wrong, and a change ou^ 
to take place in their way of dealing with eadi other. Hcmi' 
calm also sent to him M. de Bougainville as his intermediator. A 
better understanding appeared to follow between them, but unfte* 
tunately lasted not long. Bougainville, when rendering an aGOOimt 
of his mission to the minister, assigned as the origin of the differ^ 
enoes, various " misapprehensions (tracasseriei), in the minds of 
both chiefs, raised by subalterns interested in creating mutual dii* 
trust;" adding, that ^^ intriguers who had perhaps a pecuniary iih 
terest to serve, and had reasons arising out of their peculations to 
discredit the severe judgment of their conduct by a scrutinizing and 
honest reporter, would doubtless endeavour to embroil the dissen- 
tient parties more yet." 

These unfortunate differences the ministers knew not how to deal 
with ; a note, however, was drawn up and submitted to the counoQ 
of state, to recal Montcalm, in obedience to his own expressed wish, 
but with the title of lieutenant-general ; De L^vis to be his suooeik 
sor, with the grade of major-general. The king, on due reflection 
made, did not approve of this arrangement, and the matter re- 
mained in abeyance. It was thought dangerous, perhaps, on the ona 
hand, to rocal a successful and popular general ; and on the otheri 
hazardous to supersede a viceroy who had obtained from the G»> 
nadians such sacrifices of their means and lives without a murmuri 
as only the most devoted subjects would submit to. The system 
of having two chief functionaries in one colony, almost equal in 
power, waa faulty in itself. It would have been better, at Uie oat* 
set, to have nominated a governor-general capable of ruling tha 
state as well as leading the army ; instead of which, the minister 
had written to Montcalm, on his appointment, that he was to be 
subordinate in all things to M. de Yaudreuil : while, in addieBfr> 
ing the latter, he wrote that M. de Montcalm was to command 
the land forces, but that he was to do so under his (Yaudzeuil^a) 
orders, to which he was to conform in every way. 

At length, conciliatory missives were drawn up £ot the two ohieA, 
one addressed to Montcalm, the other to Yaudreuil, by the minis- 
try in the king's name, strongly recommending union and concord 
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between thenu In spring, M. de Bougainyille arrived in Quebec, 
Ihs bands full of recompenses. Yaudreuil receiyed tbe grand 
(ffoss of the (Nrder of St. Louis ; for M. de Montcalm there was 
promotion to a lieutenant-generalship, for M. de Levis the grade 
of major-general.* Bourlamaque and Sennezergues were appoint- 
ed brigadiers. Bougainville was made a colonel, and a knight of 
St. Louis ; Dumas, aid-major general, and inspector of the colonial 
regulars. Badges of honour and promotion were also awarded to 
several officers of inferior note to the foregoing. These recom- 
pttises, and still more the pressing instances of the ministers, 
brought tlie rival chiefs into closer personal connexion, but with 
fbelings as much estranged mutually as ever. 

Mewiwhile the war minister gave small hopes of any considera- 
ble guccour being sent ; it was therefore in vain that Montcalm 
informed him — no unexpected stroke of good fortune intervening, 
gufih as a great and success^ demonstration by sea against tl^ . 
British colonies, or some enormous blunder to be committed by 
tiiit enemy's leaders^-that Canada would certainly be conquered in 
the campaign of 1760, if not in that of 1759 ; for the British, he 
Qherved, had 60,000 men ready to take the field, whereas the 
Fronch (in Canada) had but 10,000, or at most 11,000. The 
minister wrote in reply, that reinforcements must not be expected ; 
adding, that, ^' not only would additional troops be a means of ag- 
gravating the evils of the dearth which has too long afflicted the 
Qolony, but the chances are great that, if sent thither, they would 
be captured by the British on their way to you ; and as the king 
oaimot pretend to send forces in any equal proportion to those 
which the British can oppose to ours, the only result of our in- 
oreasing the latter would be, that the cabinet of London would 
augment theirs in an over-proportion, so as to maintain the superi- 
ority which Britain has acquired in that part of your continent."f 
Aooordingly, 600 recruits, two frigates, and 12 to 15 merchant, 
vessels, chiefly Bigot's, and bearing cargoes for him — these were all 
tlie succours which reached Quebec before the enemy's fleet came 
up. Although this virtually released the Canadians from the 

* These are the nearest English equivalents to marichal de camp and 
mQJoT'giniraL^^B. 

t Letter, of date Feb. 19, 1*759. 

Vol. n— p 
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feaky they owed to France, since slie recognized the ahsoltite 8V* 
periority of the British in America, not one of them yet spoke of 
surrender ; they had still blood to shed and sacrifices that they could 
make for their fatherland ; and if some despairing words did arise^ 
they proceeded from the French r^ulars rather than from thff 
Canadian ranks. 

The British Oovemment well knew Canada's distress, and pie' 
pared to profit by it* The parliament freely granted all the sup- 
plies wanted, of men, money, and ships, to ensure the realifeatioB 
of the great enterprise the ministry had undertaken. If British 
advantages already gained were not brilliant, they were solid and 
important ; the roads to Quebec, to Niagara, and into western 
Canada lay open ; and the native tribes of the latter r^on were 
gained over. The savage nations of the west, foreseeing the eoming 
fall of French domination in America, and willing to secure favour 
in time, had formed in October preceding an alliance at Easton^f 
where attended Sir Wm. Johnson,f along with several gover- 
nors and a number of leading colonials. Thus was breaking up 
daily that admirable system of alliances, formed by Champlain 
and organized by Talon and Frontenac. The Treaty of EastoBi 
says Smollett, paved the way for the military operations projected 
against Canada, and effected in 1759. 

The British persisted in their plan for invading our country simul* 
taneously, at the centre and by its two longitudinal extremities. 
The immensity of their forces always necessitated a subdivision of 
them ; for, in a mass, its parts would have encumbered each other| 
and some become useless. Louisbourg having fallen, Quebec was 
the second fastness which had to be attacked by sea. Beneath the 
walls of the capital the three invading armies were to meet^ and 
overpower that last bulwark of France by their very wei^t« 
General Amherst, who had been formally thanked by parliament 
as well as Admiral Boscawen, for reducing Louisbourg, was sent 
to supersede Abercromby, the defeated of Carillon. A corpsy 
10,000 strong, was assigned to General Wolfe, a young ofi&cer who 

* About 90 miles from Philadelphia.*— jB. 

t A slight mistake : the worthy baronet did not attend on the abov* 
occasion.— jB. 
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had gained distinction at Louisbonrg* While he should ascend the 
St. Lawrence, and invest Quebec, 12,000 men, under Amherst 
himself, was to make a renewed attempt (the third) to force a 
passage by lake Champlain, descend the rivers Eichelieu and St. 
Lawrence, and join his forces to Wolfe's at Quebec. Next, Gen* 
eral Prideaux, with a third corps, of regulars, provincials, and 
thousands of savages led by Sir W. Johnson, was charged to take 
Fort Niagara, descend lake Ontario, &c. towards Quebec, capturing 
Montreal by the way, and equally join his fbrces to those which 
would already have arrived at the capital of Canada. Lastly, a 
fourth but smaller corps, under Colonel Stanwix, was to scour the 
country, reduce French fortlets wherever found, and clear the 
lake-board of Ontario from every enemy to Britain. The collective 
forces of the enemy which thus took the field this year, exceeded 
30,000 men ; they were accompanied by parks of artillery, and pro- 
vided with all warlike requisites for sieges, &c. In addition to this 
land armament, there was sent from Britain, to aid the operations of 
her army, a fleet of 20 ships of the line, 10 frigates, and 18 smaller 
war vessels, under Admiral^ Saunders, Durell, and Holmes, with 
many transports for conveying Wolfe's division, from Louisbourg 
to Quebec ; the whole expedition by sea, it being arranged, should 
rendezvous in the St. Lawrence, and cover the siege of that city by 
land. If we reckon the number of sailors and marines thus em- 
ployed at 18,000, and make an allowance for troops left to guard 
the British-American provinces, it will be found that the estima- ' 
tion of the enemy's strength, made by Montcalm, was not far wide 
of the mark. To conquer Canada, the invaders were obliged to 
embody three times more men than it contained soldiers and 
oolonistfi fit to bear arms :* this fact attests the fear which its 
warriors, so few in number, had inspired in their enemy's hearts. 
In view of preparing to oppose such hosts, an inquest was made in 
winter 1758-9, to ascertain the number of valid males in the colony ^ 
between the ages of 16 and 60 : when this was found to be rather 

* The Anglo-American journals estimated the British land-force at 
60,000 men. " Britain has actuallj more troops afoot in this continent 
than Canada numbers inhabitants, including men, women, and children. 
How is it possible to make head against such an armed multitude ?"— > 
IMter o/M. DoreU to the minUter, 
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more than 15,000 in all. The r^golar force afoot Boaroolj 
exdeeded 5,000.* At all times, it is well known, the Canadians 
were trained to the nse of arms. May 20, the goTemor-genecal 
sent a circular to all the captains of militia, ordering them to have, 
their companies ready to take the field at the first signal, eadi 
man provided with six days* proyisions. In April preceding, tibo 
people were informed that the storm of war was about to bursty and 
the bishop ordained prayers to be offered up in all the churches. 
The parishioners went thither in crowds on these occasions, in such 
sort as they had been used to when entering on a campaign. 

Early in spring. Captain Pouchot set out for Niagara with 300 
men, regulars and Canadians, to repair and defend the fort theara^ 
if attacked ; but were it not so, he was charged to succour theposto 
near the Ohio, also to attack enemies in the field, on tempting oc- 
casions. Some war-barks were built, during winter, at Fort Pre- 
sentation (Ogdensburgh). M. de Corbi^re ascended beyond, to 
refound Frontenac (Kingston), in order to resume the mastery of 
Lake Ontario. Other craft were built at the foot of Lake Chain- 
plain, to protect the communications of Forts St. Frederic and 
Carillon; and, whatever might befal* these, to defend Fort St. 
John's (on the Kichelieu). As soon as the season permitted, aboat 
2,600 men took posts at intervals, on that frontier, from Ghamblj 
(below St. John's) to the foot of Lake George. This force was un- 
der the orders of brig.-general Bourlamaque, who was charged to 
strengthen the position of Carillon. But the additional works 
needed there were not completed when news brought by Colonel 

* Goyernment of Quebec-— 

(Official enumeration returns). 7,511 men and youths. 

Three Rivers * 1,313 " «« 

Montreal 6,405 " « 



Total 15,229 " 



(( 



X The number of regularlj trained soldiers 

Eight battalions of the line 8,200 men. 

Two ditto of colonial regulars 1,500 << 

Beomits Quai arrived from France) 600 <« 

Total 6,800 " 
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Bougainville (from France), made it probable that Quebec was 
about to be assailed. An order, therefore, was sent to Bourla- 
maque, enjoining him, should the enemy come down in force, to 
destroy all the defences at both the above forts, and retreat to the 
Isle-aux-Noix (just below the embouchure of Lake Champlain). The 
chevalier de la Come, charged to keep the field at the foot of Lake 
Ontario with 12,000 men, was also, if needs must, to retire to the 
St. Lawrence rapids below la Presentation and there make a stand. 
These precautions having been taken, the rest of the troops were 
ordered to remain in readiness in their respective quarteirs ; while 
the governor-general, and Generals Montcalm and De L^vis, as- 
sembled at Montreal, waiting the first movements of the enemy, to 
ascertain from these, in what direction it would be proper to send 
thd disposable forces; as the superiority of the Briti^ in numbers 
blade them masters of the situation for the time. 

Montcalm, however, soon chafed at this state of enforced inaction. 
He thought, too, that the dispositions (by Vaudreuil) for the de- 
fence of Quebec had been tardily made — which was true enough ; 
bul France ought to have had the capital properly fortified long 
before. We have already particularized what was done in that 
matt^. In vain had M, Ghdissoni^re, as well as so many others, 
barged upon the necessity of fortifying Qui^ec. He demon- 
ttocted, too, the necessity there was for preserving Canada itself, in 
lehoof of the French royal navy and the trade of the mother coun- 
try ; and he observed that^ if the colony was costly to her, the 
numerous strongholds which bristled with arms along the European 
firontian^ cost far more to maintain in d^nsive order. Ysinly 
4id be reason thus, again and again, with the king's ministers : a 
fatal TCpugnance ever prevented them from taking action in the case. 
Ih 1769, it was too late to repair the error. Our chief city's 
outer line of defence (mur cP enceinte) was incapable of sustaining 
a siege. Montcalm, after extending his observation over all its 
most assailable parts, did not venture to decide, as yet, upon what 
Sihould be done — and this the rather as the British forces were to 
aet simultaneously at points removed each from the other : he 
therefore stood ready till some one of their armies should take the 
initiative, when he would know satisfactorily how he had best 
01^086 them all. 
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CHAPTER I. 

yiCTORY OP MONTMORENCI AND FIRST BATTLE OF 
ABRAHAM.— SURRENDER OF QUEBEC. 

1759. 

loTasion of Canada. — Defensiye means adopted. — ^The French army en- 
^ trenches itself at Beauport, Ac, below Qaebec. — ^The British troops land 
on the Isle d'Orl^ans.— Proclamation addressed bj General WoUb to 
the Canadians. — That General, judging an attack on the French caosp 
to be too hazardous, determines to bombard the city and rarage its 
enyirons. — The former set on fire. — Attack on the French lines at 
Montmorenci. — ^Wolfe being repulsed, returns dispirited to his campy 
and falls ill. — He yainly attempts to put himself into communicatioii 
with General Amherst at Lake Champlain. — His officers adyise that 
he should take possession, by surprise, of the Heights of Abraham, 
and thus force the French to quit camp. — General Montcalm sends 
troops to guard the left bank of the St. Lawrence, aboTe Quebec, np to 
the river Jacques-Cartier. — A great number of the Canadians, thinking 
all danger passed, quit the army to attend to field labour.— -On the 
Lake Champlain frontier, M. de Bourlamaque blows up forts Carillon 
and St. Frederic, and retreats to the Isle-aux-Noix, followed by General 
Amherst with 12,000 men. — The British generals Prideaux and JohnsoDi 
operating towards Lake Erie, take Fort Niagara and force the Freneh to 
retire to la Presentation, below Lake Ontario.^The British scale the 
Heights of Abraham, Sept. 13. — ^First drawn battle; defeat of the 
French and death of Montcalm : capitulation of Quebec. — General de 
L^yis takes command of the army, and intends to offer battle instantly ; 
but learning the surrender of the capital, retires to Jacques-Cartier 
and entrenches his troops.-— The British army, enclosed in QnebeC| 
prepares to jwinter there.-^Proper succours asked in Tain from Prance, 
for re-capturing the city. 

While M. de Vaudreuil and the generals were at Montreal, they 
received despatches &om France, which determined Montcalm to 
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leave for Quebec, where lie arrived May 22 ; followed soon after- 
wards by tbe governor-general and M. de L^vis. The ships had 
brought a confirmation of the report that a British fleet was on 
its way to the capital, which therefore became the first point to be 
defended. May 22, an express brought word of some enemy's ships 
having reached Le Bic. " Coming events " thus " casting their sha- 
dows before," there was no time to lose, and all was now activity 
to realize means for a stout defence of the capital. In order to ob- 
struct the enemy's approach, river-buoys and all other indicators for 
safely navigating the flood were removed ; while fire-floats were pre- 
pared for igniting the enemy's ships as soon as they should reach 
the port. The garrison stores and government archives were re- 
moved to Three-Rivers, and the army magazines fixed at Montreal : 
only necessaries for one month were reserved at Quebec, to supply 
the daily wants of the troops and inhabitants. A portion of the little 
grain remaining in the upper country was purchased with money 
advanced by army officers. Finally, goods were bought to give as 
presents to those savage tribes about Niagara and Detroit, which 
either remained true to the French, or whose people disowned 
their alliances with the British. The gi^ thus awarded would at 
least, it was hoped, secure their neutrality. 

These preliminaries arranged, the chiefs turned their attention 
to organizing the army, and to strengthening Quebec ; the loss 
of the latter, it was likely, would eventuate in that of all Canada. 
But as for the city defences, they were judged to be anything but 
impr^nable, and especially weak on the landward side ; where the 
rampart, which was unprovided with parapet, embrasures, and can- 
non, was but six or seven feet in height, and protected outwardly 
neither by foss^ nor glacis : it was therefore decided unanimously, 
that the city should be put under cover of an entrenched camp, to 
be occupied by the bulk of the army. 

Quebec is built, as has been said before, at the extremity of a 
promontory. To the east and the south the St. Lawrence, here 
about a mile wide, rolls its deep waters ; to the north is the fine 
valley of the St. Charles river, which, at its embouchure, along with 
the greater stream forms a basin three or four miles in extent. The 
St. Charles' lower bed is entirely covered at high tide; but 
at full ebb, it is fordable. The promontory on which Quebec 
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stands, being very steep to^mrds the St. LawretHse, wiih im elevatiofi 
ranging between 160 and 300 feet, Was oonsidered inacoessible, espe- 
cially on the city side.* The weakest points towards the port were 
protected by palisades and walls ; and the communications betwera 
low-town and high-town were cut, and defended by artillery. It 
was thought that batteries erected on the quays of the lower-town 
and on the scarp of the upper, would together bar all passage against 
an enemy, whether ascending &om the lower, or descending by 
the upper flood. K this were so, all that was further wimted) 
in regard of the city's safety, was to close up the entry cf 
the St. Charles river, and thence fortify its left strand, &o, (la Cor 
nardiere)y along with the northern shore of the St. Lawrence, from 
Beauport to the embouchure of the Montmorenct} said fortifying 
line to be continued inland for some distance along the right 
bank of the latter stream, which, descending ftom the Laurentiam 
highlands, crosses the highway along the left side of the flood it 
falls into just below. 

The entry of the St. Charles, at a point facing the Porte dft 
Palais, was boomed with masts chained together, kept in place by 
anchors, and protected in front by five barges, each mounted wiik 
a cannon. Behind this first barricade three merchant-vesseb were 
sunk, having a platform laid across them, and a battery supierim- 
posed, armed with heavy ordnance, the gun-range of which radiated 
over the whole expanse of the bay. There was besides, at the 
near end of the Beauport and Charlesbourg roads, a bridge of boats, 
traversing the St. Charles, defended at each extremity by a hxsnk" 
work. The right bank of the same river, from the pontoonfl 
over it to the Porte au Palais, was bordered with entrenchment^ 
having artillery mounted to defend the entry of the suburb of St^ 
Boch, and prevent the enemy frimi gaining by surprise the hei^ti 
of Quebec. — The army now dianged position ; it passed from the 
right bank (of the lower St. Charles), whereon it was first en- 
trenched (on the city side), to the left bank of the St. Lawrenoe; 
following a line beginning at the bridge of boats just mentioned, 
and continued to the embouchure of the Montmorenoi, with a short 

• " There is ho reaaon to believe* — thus was the order of battle word- 
ed (Jane 10) — " that the enemy will think of passing in front of the city 
and landing at the Anse dee Mered ; and, so long as tiie frigates remain 
to us, we have nothing to apprehend on that side." « 
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{MToloBgation inland, as aforeeaidk This line Was covered by en- 
keAchmentS) which followed the fidnuoflities of the ground, and were 
flanked by redoubts^ with cannon mounted at eyery point where an 
enemy could land easily. In the centre of the line, at the issue of 
tlie Beauport staream, was mocMred a floating battery of 12 guns. 

The flotilla still remaining, consisting o£ two frigates, the barges, 
and fire-ships, were put in charge of Captain Yauquelin. Sentinek 
were posted at intervals, on the margin of the flood, from Qud[>ec 
to as far above it as the Anse du Foulon {*^ Wolfe's Gove ''), where 
a steep path (tcmpe) was formed to communicate with the Plains 
of Abrahain, on the jdateau above. A small redoubt, with can- 
son mounted, guarded that passage. — Such were the preparations 
BBiade fbr defending Quebec and its environs. 

According to the plan adopted (always suppoang the St. Law* 
rence were barred in front of Quebec, and the Beauport army too 
solidly entrenched to have its lines forced), there was no chance for 
tbe invaders but to land on the right bank of the flood, proceed a 
certain distance upward, cross to the oi^>osite (left) shore, make a 
short detour inlaid and re-descend. By the semeans, the French 
army dilght have been assailed in its rear, if either the Charlesbourg 
or Bourg-Royal road were followed. But this operation would 
have been difficult, and doubtless was so considered (by the Bri- 
tinh), because an enemy's retreat would have been impossible in 
case of a repabe» 

The French army was strengthening daily, by the arrival of 
militia-men from all parts of the country. In rural homesteads, 
there remained behind only aged men, women and children. Every 
male flt to bear arms {nrCsented himsdf at Quebec, at Carillon, at 
lake Ontario, at Niagara, or at a post on lake Erie, or, in fine, at 
some p<Hnt or other, even if as distant as that portion of the Ohio 
valley still possessed by the Frendi. 

In the arrangmnent of tiie fleld forces, Montcalm's right wing, 
eomposed of the militias of Quebec and Trois-RiviSres districts, 
4,380 strong, under Messrs. de St.-Ours and de Bonne, occupied La 
Gaaardidre (facing the city) ; the centre, composed of 2,000 regu- 
ars^ under brigadier Sennesergues, guarded the space between the 
lower St. ChiEirled and Beauport church ; the left, composed of the 
militia of Montreal district^ numbering 3,460 men, under Messnu 
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Prnd'homme and d'Herbin, extended from said churcli to the riyer 
Montmorenci. General de L^vis commanded the whole left, 
Colonel de Boagainville the entire right, of the general position ; 
while M. de Montcalm, taking charge of the centre, there esta- 
blished his head-quarters. A corps in reserve, composed of 1,400 
colonial soldiers, 350 horsemen and 450 savages, under M. de 
Boish^bert (an officer just returned from Acadia), took up a po- 
sition behind the centre of the army, on the heights of Beauport. 
If to these forces we add the sailors and 650 others in Quebee 
garrison (the latter being armed citizens), under M. de Ramesay, 
there is a resulting total of 13,000 combatants. '' We had not 
reckoned," said an ocular t(. tness, " on realizing so large a force, 
because so great a number of Canadians was not expected to be 
present : those only being called on who were most able to bear the 
fatigues of war ; but there was so great an emulation among the 
people, that we saw arrive in camp even octogenarians and lads of 12 
to 13 years of age. Never were subjects of any king more worthy 
of his favour, whether regard be had to their constancy in toil, or to 
their patience in sufferings which have really been extreme in iMs 
country. In the army itself, every heavy burden was laid upon 
them." 

In the position we have described, then, the approaching enemy 
was to be confronted. The governor-general and the civil adminis- 
trators quitted the city meantime, and repaired to Beauport ; the 
chief families left for country places, taking with them their most 
precious effects. 

Meanwhile the first arrived British ships anchored at le Bic (the 
inaction of which caused surprise) formed only the van squadron, 
under Admiral Durell, despatched from Louisbourg, to intercept 
and take vessels that might be sent from France. A powerful 
armament, under Admiral Saunders, sailed from England in Feb- 
ruary, to take on board, at Louisbourg, Wolfe's corps and trans- 
port the men to Quebec. But Saunders, finding the shores of 
Cape Breton clogged with ice, repaired to Halifax till the obstruo- 
tion should clear itself. When Louisbourg harbour became 
accessible, Wolfe * there embarked with 8 raiments of the line, 2 

* Wolfe did not take ship at Louisbourg, but at Portsmouth ; having 
returned to England Immediately after the capture of the former place 
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battalions of Royal Amerioan fosileers, 3 companies of Louis- 
hoxiig grenadiers, three companies of rangers, an engineer corps, 
1,000 royal marines; in all nearly 11,000 men.^ 

General Wolfe was a young ojBicer full of talent, wlio was 
consumed with a desire to distinguish himself by brillant feats of 
arms. The duke of Bedford had given him a considerable place 
on the Irish staff, but he renounced it for more active employ- 
ment : thus taking his chance of obtaining promotion through his 
services in war. '* Fortune has always favored our family,'' he 
wrote ; " and even upon me she has bestowed a few of her smiles : 
to her in future do I devote myself His conduct at the siege 
of Louisbourg attracted public attention, and caused him to be 
chosen to command the expedition to attack Quebec ; it was a 
charge which demanded activity, daring, ahd prudence combined. 
Lieutenants were assigned f to him, of a like temper : these were 
brigadiers Monkton, Townshend, and Murray, — all three in the 
flower of manhood, leaders who had studied the art of war, and 
gained experience in action. Wolfe was son of an invalid gen- 
eral, who had served with distinction. The three brigadiers were 
of noble blood, and Townshend was heir-presumptive to a peerage. 
All four generals were in full hopes of success. " If General 
Montcalm,'' cried Wolfe, " be capable of frustrating our efforts 
once more, this year, he may pass for a clever officer indeed ; or 
the colony has more resources than we know of; or else our own 
generals will turn out to be even worse than usual." 

The British combined fleet, consisting of 20 ships of the line, 
with 20 firigates and smaller war-vessels, followed by many trans- 
ports, ascended the St. Lawrence, and safely reached the Isle 

* The orders for payment of the troops prove, that there were at least 
10,000 men ; inclnding officers, and exclusive of royal marines. [If the 
'' ordonnanceg de paiement " prove this, thej prove something more : 
Bamelj, that the Bigots were not all in one camp ; and that there mnst 
have been falsifiers of regimental accounts among the British paymas- 
ters ; they making charges for many more than they could justify by 
correct muster-rolls.— B,"] 

t They were not given to him, as M. Garneau supposes : he was al- 
lowed to make his own selection of every officer of rank in his detach- 
ment ; for such his corps was, rather than an " army," its amount being 
nearly a third less than that stated above.*— .B. 
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d'Orl^atts, June 25. Ev^bodj was surprised at f^e ^etiiy's Inck, 
in thus escaping the dangers of tlie upward passage ; but it lias 
transpired in our own time, that a captain of a French frigate, 
named Denis de Yitr^, taken prisoner during t!he war, piloted 
the ships to Quebec ; a piece of treason for which he was rewarded 
by a commission in the British service. In a short time, there 
were 30,000 armed enemies, soldiers and sailors together, ranged iii 
firont of the city. The land-force disembarked on the Isle d'Or- 
l^ns, which was quitted by all its people the night before, and tbok 
up a position at its upper end, facing Quebec and Beauport. The 
fleet rendezTOUsed und^ cov^ of the island, and its commandant 
reconnoitred the basin and outer port ; James Cook, who immor- 
talized himself in after years, as a navigator, was employed to take 
the soundings. It is Vorthy of remark, that two of the greatest 
of those commanders who ever circumnavigated the globe. Cook 
and Bougainville, were then in adverse presence, under the walls 
of Quebec. 

During these proceedings, the French had prepared their in- 
cendiary machines. June 28, the night being dark and the wind 
fikvouring, seven fire-ships, each of 300 to 400 tons burden, were 
launched against the British shipping, then lying at anchor near 
the Isle d' Orleans ; but the matches having been lighted too soon, 
the enemy, startled at their flaming approach, sent out boats to 
intercept them ; and the crews taking them in tow, led them to 
the shore, where they soon burnt out harmlessly. A month aftav 
wards, some fire-rafte were let down, with an equally bootless result: 
in fact, such devices, to which the vulgar once ascribed the most 
destructive effects, are ordinarily harmless enough, if the pariy 
against whom they are directed be on the alert to avoid them« 

General Wolfe, who on his arrival addressed a long proclamar 
tion to the Canadian people, after eare^illy examining the situft- 
tion of Quebec and that of its covering army, found &e diffiout 
ties in his way to be greater than he at first supposed : on one 
side of him was a city founded on a rock, seemingly inaccessible ; on 
the other a numerous army strongly entrenched, blocking up its 
land approaches. Wolfe's hesitations were interpreted by Mont- 
calm as a tacit acknowledgment of the redoubtable nature of 
his own works, and confirmed him in the intention of standing 
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firm to his post at Beauport. Until lie should find some vulner- 
able point to attack his adversary with effect, Wolfe resolved to 
bombard the city and ravage the country, in hopes of obliging the 
Canadians to remove &om the environs, if only to put their 
families and goods in places of greater security, 

A portion of the British army crossed to Pointe-Ldvy June 30, 
and took up quarters facing the French left, after dislodging a corps 
of Canadians and savages who were sent across as a party of observ- 
tion. This movement of the enemy was what Montcahn feared tho 
iQOSt but could not prevent, from the nature of the localities. Not 
daring to risk a larger detachment for the service, he ordered M. Du- 
mas with 1,400 to 1,500 men to surprise and destroy the batteries 
and other works General Monkton proceeded to erect on that side. 
Dumas crossed the flood to the falls of the Chaudi^re (upper right 
bank of the St. Lawrence) in the night of July 12-13, and marched 
downward in two columns ; but in the darkness, one column shot 
ahead of the other while passing a wood, and that behind suddenly 
perceiving troops before them (its own van) uiistook them 
for enemies and fired upon them. The latter in turn, under a 
like misapprehension, returned the fire ; and fearing their retreat 
w;ould be cut off by the imagined, enemy, retreated in disorder. 
Their panic being shared by the men in the column behind, these 
running as fast as those, they all arrived together at the shore early 
enough to be able to re-cross the flood before six o'clock in the 
morning, July 13. This skirmish was called the *' Scholars' 
battle " (coup des icoUers)^ because some boys &om the city 
schools, who formed part of the detachment, were the first causers 
of the mistake. 

During the same night, the batteries at Pointe-L^vy opened 
fire on the city. It was now seen that the besiegers would not 
hesitate to resort to any extreme measure of hostility, and that the 
b&rshest laws of war they would most rigorously execute ; for a use- 
less bombardment could not advance their enterprise a single step. 
But such a measure, in America, was only the following up of a 
system of devastations which, in Europe, would have called down 
upon its author the animadversion of the public (lespeuples). The 
Qiurliest projectiles which fell upon Quebec, every house in which 
became a butt fi)r the enemies' guimeis^ cansed an instant exodoa 
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of the citixens, who took refhge first in the sabnrbs and next in the 
country. The gunpowder in store was removed, and a portion of 
the sappers and miners set apart as a corps of firemen. In a month's 
timO) the cathedral and the best houses were consumed. The 
Lower Town {hasse^iUe) was entirely burnt, during the night of 
Aug. 8-9 ; while the finest and richest portion of upper Quebec be- 
came a mere heap of ruins, and numbers of its chief citizens, opu]ent 
erewhile, were thus reduced to indigence. Not a lew of the inhabi* 
tants, too, were killed outright. The cannon on the ramparts be- 
came useless : but this was of the less consequence as the distance 
across the flood was too great for their shot to tell upon the 
British batteries, which were besides undistinguishable to the 
naked eye, masked as they were by forest and brushwood. 

After destroying the city. General Wolfe fell upon the countiy 
parishes. He burnt all the dwellings, and cut all the firuit-trees, 
from Montmorenci Falls to Cape Torment (30 miles below Quebec), 
on the left bank of the St. Lawrence. He did the same at Malbaie 
(90 miles), and at the bay of St. Paul (60) ; also throughout 
the Isle d'Orl^ans, which is 20 miles long. The parishes on the 
right bank of the flood, from Berthier (24 miles) to the Riviere- 
du-Loup (80 miles), a range of twenty-three leagues, were ravaged 
and burnt in their turn ; as well as those of Pointe-L^vy, St. 
Nicholas, Sainte-Croix (33), &c. Wolfe chose the night-time for 
committing those ravages, which he perpetrated on both sides of 
the St. Lawrence, wherever he could obtain a footing : he carried 
off (enlevait) the women and children, [?] the victual and cattle. 
As the season advanced, this war of brigands extended itself; for 
Wolfe indulged in it to avenge himself for the checks he received, as 
well as to terrify the inhabitants. A detachment of 300 men, under 
Captain Montgomery, having been sent to St. Joachim, where 
some of the people stood on their defence, committed there th^ 
greatest cruelties. The prisoners taken were coolly and most barbar- 
ously slaughtered.* M. de Portneuf, curate of the place, who 

• " There were several of the army killed and wounded, and a ftw 
prisoners taken, all of whom the barbarous Captain Montgomery, who 
commanded us, ordered to be butchered in a most inhuman and cruel 
manner." Manuscript Journal relating to the Operations before Quebec 
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stuck by his parisMonerS) in view of ministering to their spiritual 
needs,^ was attacked and hewn to pieces with sabres* From the 
Beauport camp were seen, simultaneouslj, the flames rising from 
Beauprd) and from the Isle of Orleans, also from sundry parts on 
the right bank of the flood. 

These devastations, in which more than 1,400 houses were con* 
sumed in the rural districts,f did not tend to bring the war to a 
nearer conclusion ; for still the French stirred not one foot. Af- 
ter 80 much delay and so many ravagings, Wolfe, seeing no other 
alternatiTe, resolved to attack the position of Montcalm, on its 
left flank. In order to this, he caused the bulk of his army to 
be taken across the north channel of the Isle d' Orleans to TAnge* 
Gurdien, while he sought means of fording the river Montmo- 
jrency above the falls ; a ford there was, but Montcalm had been 
precautionary enough to raise a redoubt to prevent an enemy's pass- 
age. Frustrated on this side, Wolfe turned his attention elsewhere. 
Profiting by a favourable wind, he set sail, July 18, with four 
war-vessels and two transports, braving the fire poured upon 
them, and passed safely above Quebec, by keeping near the shore 
on the Pointe-L^vy side ; but after examining the left bank of the 
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in 1759, kept by Colonel Malcolm Frazer, Lieutenant of the 78th or 
Frazer's Highlanders. [The captain here slandered, was the gallant 
and humane General Richard Montgomery, who afterwards fell in an 
heroic attempt, as an American leader, to take Quebec by a midnight 
assault.*-^.] 

* This soldier of the " church militant " (in a literal sense), was slain 
fighting bravely with arms, not the cross, in hand. — B, 

I « We burned and destroyed upwards of 1,400 fine farm-houses, for 
we, during the siege, were masters of a great part of their country ; so 
that His thought it will take them many a century to recover damage.'' 
Journal of the Expedition up the river St. Lawrence, Ac, published in 
tte New York Mercury of 3lst December 1759. Nevertheless a Contem- 
porary writer, speaking of the conduct of M. de Gontades and Marshal 
Btchelieu in Germany, as contrasted with Wolfe's in Canada, adds : 
" But, said the late General Wolfe, Britons breathe higher sentiments of 
humanity, and listen to the merciful dictates of the christian religion ; 
which was verified in the brave soldiers whom he led on to conquest 
by their shewing more of the true christian spirit than the subjects of 
His Most Christian Majesty can pretend to." — [Mark the naiveti of all 
thisi mockingly adds M. Garneau.— ^.] 
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flood, he found that any attempt at landing his forces between the 
city and Cape Rouge would be a perilous operation : he thought 
fit, therefore, to send up a detachment to Pointe-aux-Trembks 
to take prisoners ; and prepared to assail the French entrench- 
ments in front. He did not venture to dismnbark aboye Cape 
Rouge river, we know not why ; for if he had landed his men 
there, he would have outflanked Montcalm, and forced him to 
quit his position. An attack either on the right or the centre of 
the French presenting too many dangers to Wolfe, he reserved to 
assail them on their extreme left, facing the St. Lawrence, and 
along the right bank of the lower Montmorenci river. Such were 
his next dispositions. 

As the left bank of the Montmorenci, just beyond its embouchure, 
is higher than the right, Wolfe strengthened the batteries he^ 
already had there, the gun-range of which enfiladed, above that 
river, the French entrenchments. The number of his cannon and 
pieces for shelling, was raised to sixty. He caused sink, on the 
rocks level with the flood below, two transports, placing on each when 
in position, 14 guns* One vessel lay to the right the other to the left 
of a small redoubt which the French had erected on the strand, at 
the foot of the road to Courville, in order to defend, not only the 
entry of that road, which led to heights occupied by the French 
reserve, but also the fbrd of the Montmorency below t^e falls. 
Cannon-shots from the transports crossed each other in the direction 
of the redoubt. It became needful, therefore, to silence the fire of 
the latter, and cover the march of the assailants on this acces- 
sible point of our line ; therefore the Centurion, a 60 gun-^p, was 
sent afterwards to anchor opposite the Falls, and as near as might 
be to the shore, to protect the ford which the British forlorn hope 
was to cross, as soon as the attacking force should descend from 
their camp of I'Ange-Gardien. Thus 118 pieces of ordnance 
were about to play upon Montcalm's left wing.* 

Towards noon, July 31, all this artillery b^an to play; and, 

* Thirty at least of these bouckes d feu must be deducted from M. 
Qtimeau's figures of summation ; for it is not likely, that, while the star- 
board side of the Centurion was pouring broadsides on the enemy, her 
larboard guns were battering the opposite (Orleans) shore, occupied as 
it then was by the British under Major Hardy I— ^. 
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at the same time, Wolfe formed Ixis columns of attack. More 
than 1,500 barges were in motion in the basin of Quebec. A 
part of Monkton's brigade, and 1,200 grenadiers, embarked at 
Pointe-L^vi, with intent to re-land between the site of the Cen- 
turion and the sunken transports. The second column, composed 
of Townshend's and Murray's brigades, descended the heights of 
TAnge-Gardien, in order, to take the ford and join their forces to the 
first column at the foot of the Courville road, which was ordered to 
be ready posted, and only waiting for the signal to advance against 
the adjoining French entrenchments. These two columns numbered 
6,000 men. A third corps, of 2,000 soldiers, charged to ascend 
the left bank of the Montmorenci, was to pass that river at a ford 
about a league above the Falls, but which was guarded (as already 
intimated) by a detachment, under M. de Bepentigny. At 1 p. m. 
the three British columns were on foot to execute the concerted 
plan of attack, which would have been found far too complicated 
for troops less disciplined than Wolfe's. 

Montcalm, for some time doubtful about the point the enemy 
would assail, had sent orders along his whole line, for the men to 
be ready everywhere to oppose the British wherever they came 
forward. As soon as the latter neared their destination, De L^vis 
sent 500 men to succour Bepentigny (at the upper ford), also a 
small detachment to espy the manoeuvres of the British when 
about to cross the lower ford ; while he sent to Montcalm for some 
battalions of regulars, to sustain himself in case of need. The 
General came up, at 2 p. m. to examine the posture of matters at 
the left. He proceeded along the lines, approved of the dispositions 
of De L^vis, gave fresh orders, and returned to the centre, in 
order to be in a position to observe all that should pass. Three 
battalions and some Canadians, from Trois-Bivi^res, came in oppor- 
tunely to reinforce the French left. The greatest part of these troops 
took post, as a reserve, on the highway, and the rest were directed 
on the ford defended by M. de Bepentigny. The latter had been 
already hotly attacked by a British column, but he forced it to give 
way, after some loss of men. The retreat of this corps permitted 
tiiat sent to succour Bepentigny, to hasten ba<$k to the arena 
of the chief attack. 

Meanwhile, the barges bearing the Pointe-LSvi column, led by 

Vol. II — Q 
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Wolfe in person, after making several evolations, meant to deceiTe 
the Erench as to tiie real place for landing, was directed towards 
the sunken transports. The tide was now ebbing ; thus part of the 
baiges were grounded on a ridge of rock and gravelly matter^ 
which stopped their progress and caused some disorder ; but at 
last all obstacles were surmounted and 1,200 grenadiers, support* 
ed by other soldiers, landed on the St. Lawrence strand. They 
were to advance in four divisions ; and Monkton's brigade, whick 
was to embark later, had orders to follow, and, as soon as land- 
ed, to sustain them. From some misunderstanding, these orders 
were not punctually executed. The enemy formed in columns, 
indeed ; but Monkton's men did not arrive to time. Still the van 
moved, music playing, up to the Courville road redoubt, which the 
French at once evacuated. The enemy's grenadiers took possession 
of it, and prepared to assail the entrenchments beyond, which were 
within musket-shot distance. Wolfe's batteries had been pouring, 
ever since mid-day, on the Canadians who defended this part of 
ihe line, a shower of bombs and bullets, which they sustained 
without flinching. Having re-formed, the British advanced, with 
fixed bayonets, to attack the entrenchments ; their showy costume 
contrasting strangely with that of their adversaries, wrapped as 
these were in light capotes and girt round the loins. The Canar 
dians, who compensated their deficient discipline only by their native 
courage and the great accuracy of their aim, waited patient^ till 
the enemies were a few yards distant from their line, meaning to fire 
at them point-blank. The proper time come, they discharged their 
pieces so rapidly and with such destructive effiect,* that the two 
British columns, despite all their officers' endeavours, were broken 
and took flight. They sought shelter at first, against their foes' fire, 
behind the redoubt ; but not being allowed to re-form ranks, they 
continued to retreat to the main body of their army, which had 
deployed a little ftirther back. At this critical time, a violent 
thunder-storm supervened, which hid the view of the combatants, 
on both sides, from each other, while the reverberations of sueees- 

* " Their (men of) small-arms, in tbe trenches, laj cool till they 
were sure of their mark ; they then poured their shot like showers of 
hail, which caused our brave grenadiers to fall yery fast.^ Journal of 
a BritUh officer. 
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BiTe peals rose far above the din of battle. When the rain-mist 
cleared off, the Canadians beheld the British re-embarking with 
tiieir wounded, after setting fire to the sunken transports. Their 
army finally drew off, as it had advanced, some corps in the barges, 
others marched landwaid, after re-crossing the Montmorenci ford» 
The fire of their numerous cannon, however, continued till night 
set in : and it was estimated that the British discharged 3,000 
cannon-balls during the day and evening ; while tiie French had 
only a dozen pieces of cannon in action, but these were very ser- 
viceable in harassing the disembarking British. The loss of the 
French, which was due almost entirely to artillery fire, was 
inconsiderable if we remember that they were for more than six 
hours exposed to it. The enemy lost about 500 men, killed and 
wounded, including many officers. 

The victory gained at Montmorenci was due chiefly to the ju- 
dicious dispositions made by De Ldvis, who with fewer troops in 
hand Uian Wolfe, contrived to unite a greater number than he did at 
ev^y point of attack. Supposing the British grenadiers had 
SBrmounted the entrenchments, it is very doubtful whether they 
would have prevailed, even had they been sustained by the rest of 
tfadjr army. The ground, firom the strand to the Beauport road, 
riscB into slopes broken by ravines, amongst which meanders the 
Ooorville road; the locality, therefore, was favourable to our 
marksmen. Besides, the regulars in reserve were close behind, 
ev^ ready to succour the militiamen. 

Q^neral Wolfe returned to his camp, in great chagrin at the 
check he had just received. Imagination depicted to his appre- 
hensive mind's eye the unfavorable impression this defeat would 
make in Britain ; and he figured to himself the malevolent jibes 
which would be cast at him for undertaking a task which he had 
proved himself to be incompetent to perform ! He saw vanish, in 
a moment, all his proud illusions of glory ; and Fortune, in whom 
he had trusted so much as we have seen, seemed about to aban- 
don him at the very outset of his career as a conmiander-in-chief. 
It seined as if his military perceptions had lost somewhat of their 
usual lucidity, when, after losing all hope of forcing the camp of his 
adversary, he afterwards sent Murray, with 1,200 men, to destroy 
the French flotilla at Trois-Rivi(^res, and to open a communication 
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with Qeneral Amherst at Lake Champlain. Murray set out with 
300 harges, but did not go far up the country. Repulsed twioe 
at Pointe-aux-Trembles by Bougainville, who with 1,000 men 
followed his movements, he landed at Sainte-Croix, which place he 
burnt, as has been already noticed. Thence departing, he fell upon 
Deschambault, where he pillaged the French officers' baggage, p] 
He then retired precipitately, without fulfilling his mission. His in- 
cursion, nevertheless, much disquieted Montcalm at first ; for he 8^ 
out incognito for the Jacques-Cartier, as fearing lest the Britiah 
might take possession of its lower course, gain a firm foothold 
there, and' cut off his communications with western Canada; 
but learning that the latter were in full retreat when he arrived 
at Pointe-aux-Trembles, Montcalm retraced his steps. 

After this new repulse, a malady, the germ of which was pre- 
sent in the bodily frame of Wolfe long before, now suddenly deve- 
loped itself and brought him almost to death's-door. As soon as 
he convalesced, he addressed a long despatch to Secretary Pitt, 
recounting the obstacles against which he had to struggle, and 
expressing the bitterness of his regret at the failure of all his past en- 
deavours. This letter (if it did little else) expressed the noble de- 
votedness to his country's weal which inspired the soul of the illus- 
trious warrior ; and thus the British people were more affeoted at 
the sorrow of the youthful captain than at the checks his soldios 
•had received.* 

The spirit of Wolfe, no less than his bodily powers, sank before 
a situation which left him " only a choice of difficulties ; " thus he 
expressed himself. Calling those lieutenants in aid, whose ohft- 
racter and talents we have spoken of, he invited them to declare 

* A seutixnental assumption, hazarded from an imperfect knowledge 
.of facts. The despatch in question, written sixteen days before the 
capitulation of Quebec, came to hand only two days before Townshend's 
despatch, relating that event ; and was published only with the latter. 
It would never have seen the light for years, in all probability, bat for the 
snccess following it which its writer had almost ceased to hope for ; while 
its dark shading, bj contrast, gracefully toned the vividness of the de- 
tails given by others of the events of the hero's closing career, and of the 
supreme hour in which all of him that could die sank upon that earth 
which thenceforward became consecrated ground to every trae Briton. 
— J8. 
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wliat miglit be their opinions as to the best plan to follow for 
attacking Montcalm with any chance of success ; intimating his 
own belief also, which was, that another attack should be made on 
the left wing of the Beauport camp. He was also clear for devasta- 
ting the country as much as it was possible to do, without prejudi- 
oing the principal operation of the campaign.* 

Generals Monkton, Townshend, and Murray replied, Aug. 20, 
that a second attack on the Beauport camp would be a hazardous 
enterprise; that, in their opinion, the surest means to strike a 
deoisive blow would be, to land upon the right side of the St. 
Lawrence, pass along its banks for some way, cross to those oppo- 
site and operate above rather than below Quebec. "If we can 
maintain a new position on that side," wrote the generals, " we 
shall force Montcalm to fight wherever we choose ; we shall then be 
not only situated between him and his magazines, but also between 
his camp and the forces opposed to Amherst. If he offer us battle, 
and he should lose the day, then Quebec, probably all Canada, 
would fall into our hands — a result far greater than any that could 
aoorue from a victory at Beauport : and again, if he cross the 
river St. Charles with forces enough to confront us in the posi- 
tion we have supposed, the Beauport camp, thereby weakened, 
might be all the more easily attacked." The naval forces of the 
British giving them mastery on the flood, enabled Wolfe to trans- 
port his troops to all accessible places. The plan of the three 
generals was approbated by their chief, and the necessary orders 
were given to execute it without delay. The idea of assailing 
Quebec on its harbour side had been given up before, as it would 
have been worse than rash to attempt such a thing. 

After decision taken, the British decamped from the Mont- 
morency, taking their artillery, &c., to Pointe L^vy, Sept. 3. — 
Montcalm was reproached, by some, for not disquieting them in 
their retreat ; but this would have been difficult, not to say dan- 
gerous, considering the nature of the localities. The bombard- 
ment of the city and the ravagings of the country were the only 
snocessful enterprises, as yet, of the enemy; enterprises in them- 

* It woald be but right to call upon the author for his proofs of thesQ 
Buggestions, especially the latter, haying been made by Wolfe. — B, 
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selves a species of terrible homage rendered to tlie indomitableiMM 
of the defenders of Canada. 

Montcalm, noting tliat the enemy was about to operate on parte 
above Quebec, now paid more attention to guarding the left bank 
of the flood ; but this he did only after being solicited to do so by His 
governor-general and some of his oflScers. He persisted over ui 
the belief, that the Anse-des-M^res, the Fuller's (Wolfe's) Cove^ 
and that of Samos, were inaccessible or very sufficiently guarded. 
** None but God," he observed in a letter written to Vandreuil, 
July 29, " knows how to effect the impossible. You know^ ffir, 
the force of the army. If you wish for a strong garrison in tlie 
city, you have but to give the word, and the thing will be done; 
but, in that case, you must give up the position you bow oooapy; 
I yield, in advance, to your opinion in the matter, for I can neither 
divine nor be answerable for events which may follow in a case so un- 
certain (matiire si obscure). Every night, you incur as many tiAb 
as you are exposed to in the present. According to M. de L^vis, 
the enemy musters as strong at the Falls as usual * and it is ceip* 
tain that he has set 800 men at w(»*k to make fascines to fortify 
his camp. You have, besides the (armed) inhabitants, 500 mat 
in garrison in the city, 1,500 men on the batteries^ and 100 armed 
labourers. Vigilant patrolling is all that is wanted in addition ; fbr 
we need not suppose that our enemies have wings to enable them, 
in one night, to cross the flood, disembark, ascend brokenmp 
steep-ways (rampes rompues) and resort to escalade ; an operation 
all the more unlikely to take place, as the assailants would have to 
bring ladders."* 

Nevertheless, Montcalm was persuaded to change his opinion. 

* Montcalm wrote once again to Yaudreuil : " In so far as jon have 
fears about the Anse-des-Meres, send thither to pass the night, till 
further orders, from 100 to 200 of those which Montresson has at the 
port till dajtime to-morrow ; and join to him 50 from Trois-Riyidres 
who are nnfatigued ; or send thither St. Martin with 100 Trois-Riyidres 
men. I swear to yon that 100 men (properlj) posted, will stop an army, 
giye time to us to wait daylight, and then come up from the right (of 
our position in the field). At the slightest nocturnal alarm, I shall 
march to your relief with (the regiments of) Guyenne and B^arn, which 
encamp in line to-morrow. Show lights to-night in canoes ] and if the 
darkness be great, light up fires.^ 
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JHe gave to Bougainville, who was in command on that side, 1,000 
men, part r^ulars and militia ; among whom were five companies 
of grenadiers,, and the eavaky : he also reinforced the guard-houses, 
placed on the line between the city and Cape Rouge. Becoming more 
i^rehensive, our commandees soon found these augmentations too 
smail, upon seeing the line of British armed vessels extended from 
Sillery to Pointe-aux-Trembles. Fearing for the safety of the provi- 
sion stores, they sent more reinforcements to Bougainville. Already 
nearly all the savages of the army had joined his detachment, so that 
tiie latter had now 3,000 men, posted between Sillery and Pointe- 
aox-Trembles : they were the flower of the troops. He was once 
more admonished to watch all the enemy's movements, which for 
several days menaced simultaneously the Beauport camp, the city, 
and the magazines of the army. 

Meanwhile, matters looked favourable in the direction of 
Qmebec ; but the news from lakes Champlain and Ontario were 
less encouraging. Bourlamaque, who commanded on the Cham- 
plain frontier, had under his orders 1,500 soldiers and 800 Cana- 
dians. His instructions ran, that he was to fall back, should the 
etnemy confront him with superior forces. General Amherst ope- 
rated, on this side, with an imposing army ; but remembrances of 
the sanguinafy defeat of his countrymen at Carillon warned him 
to act prudently. After assembling his troops at Albany, Am- 
herst set out thence June 6, and encamped under shelter of Fort 
Edward, he ordering each regiment to cover itself with a block- 
house {blochome) ;* so much did he dread being surprised by our 
people. June 21, he moved to the head of Lake George, where 
his chief engineer. Colonel Montresson, traced the plan of Fort 
G^rge, on a height at some distance from the lake, and from the 
ate of Fort William Henry. Amherst embarked on the lake, 
July 21, with 12,000 men, including 5,700 regulars, with 54 
pieces of ordnance. When his van reached the lake-foot, it had 
some skirmishings with Bourlamaque's outposts, which retiring, 
the British in two days more reached Carillon. Here Bourla- 
maque made a show of taking his stand, in order to gain time 

* A coniBf doubtless, this part of the story, founded on a Yankee 
jibe, and not undeserved by the British Fabius.— -^. 
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for an orderly retreat to St. Frederic, leaving 400 men in Fori 
Carillon, but who left it on the 26th, after blowing up a portion 
of the walls. This important position was thus gained, at the cost 
of about 60 men, by the British. 

Bourlamaque, fearing to be outflanked by the enemy, blew up 
Fort St. Frederic, and retired to the Isle-aux-Noix. Forthwitli 
(Aug. 4), Amherst, with most of his army, took post at the site 
of St. Frederic, and began to erect a new fort, named Crown- 
Point, intended to check the irruption of Canadian bands. Con- 
currently, for obtaining the mastery of Lake Champlain, he gave 
orders to construct some new vessels and to upraise the barks 
which the French sank before evacuating Carillon. These cares 
absorbed his whole attention till the month of October ! 

Bourlamaque, on his side, expecting every moment to be at- 
tacked in the isle, employed all the means in his power to put 
obstacles in the enemy's way, by barring the double outlet of the 
lake, and fortifying the island between. But here, as at Quebec, 
the frontier was considered as lost by the French, had Amherst 
acted with any vigour. 

Intelligence sent to our people from Lake Ontario and Niagara 
was still worse. M. Pouchot, who set out for the latter place in 
autumn previous, but had not been then able to get beyond La 
Pr^entation, received orders to resume his march early in spring, 
so as to arrive in due time to relieve M. de Massan. He left 
Montreal accordingly, late in March, with about 300 soldiers and 
Canadians, tarried at La Presentation till two corvettes of 10 ganA 
each were got ready, and reached Niagara April 30. He forth- 
with began to repair the fort, the walls of which were in ruin and 
the fosses all but filled up. Charged to cause tiie Ohio posts to 
be evacuated if they should be attacked, and hearing no news 
from that quarter, he sent a reinforcement, with supplies, to Ma- 
chault, where M. Ligneris commanded. His design was, to de- 
stroy the British forts of Pittsburgh and Loyal-Hanna, if opportu- 
nities occurred. The greatest agitation then prevailed among the 
Ohio and Lake tribes, because some of them still obstinately clung 
to the French side, though treaties had been concluded (in name 
of all) with the British. The successes of the latter were about 
to settle these difficulties in their favour, to the disquiet of many of 
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the savages, whose ftiture fate they thought likely to be injuriously 
affected thereby. The commandant of Niagara had many inter- 
views with their envoys, but no important results attended them. 
The Five Nations clung more closely than ever to the British ; 
insomuch that Pouchot could obtain from no Iroquois any precise 
account of the movements of enemies whom he thought still distant, 
when, July 6, they suddenly arrived in the vicinity of his post. 

In accordance with the plan of campaigning adopted by Bri- 
tain, one of her armies was to lay siege to Niagara. Brigadier- 
general Prideaux, charged with this service, left Schenectady, 
May 20, with five battalions of infantry, a park of artillery, and 
a large corps of savages led by Sir W. Johnson. He left Colonel 
Haldimand at Oswego, with directions to build a fort there, and 
himself embarked on Lake Ontario, July 1 ; disembarking, six 
miles distant from Niagara, without the French being informed of 
his approach. 

Fort Niagara, being erected on a point of land, was easily in- 
vested. Pouchot had just finished its ramparts ; but the batteries 
of the bastions, which were d, barhettej^ were not yet completed. 
He formed them of barrels, filled with earth. He strengthened 
with blindages f a large house, towards the lake, for an hospital ; 
and covered by other works his powder-magazines. His garrison 
was not quite 500 strong.J 

As soon as Pouchot was certain of the enemy's presence, he 
sent a courier with messages, to Chabert at the Portage fort, to 
Ligneris at Fort Machault, and to the several commandants of 
Detroit, Presqu'ile, Venango, and Le Boeuf, to fall back on Nia- 
gara with all their men and savages. Thus was abandoned a 
vast extent of territory, in one of the finest regions of the world. 
Chabert burnt his fort, and reached Niagara July 10. The night 
of that day, the British began a parallel 600 yards from the walls. 
July 13-22 they unmasked, in succession, several batteries, 

• A barbe, or barbet, is a platform without an epaulement : " a bar- 
bette," barbe-fashioned. — B. 

f Blindes are felled trees, interlaced with each other, to form a cover- 
ing for a trench. — B. 

t Pouchot : Mimmres sur la demUre Guerre de VAmirique SeptentriO" 

nah. 1771. 
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moanted with cannon and mortars, and attained to tiw <niter 
wall of tlie place. The death of Genial Prideaux, killed bj Ite 
bursting of a mortar, did not slacken the si^e operatiosis, whkh 
Sir W. Johnson took charge of provisionally, and quickeaed ta the 
utmost. Despte a hot fire kept up by the besi^ed the bastiow 
were at length ruined, and the batteries on them quite sw^ 
away. The French were now fain to form others with packagei 
of peltry, and to wad their cannon with pieces of blanket and 
shirt-strips. Still the enemy's firing increased in videnoe, and the 
defences were crumbling to pieces everywhere. A praotioaUe 
breach existed, and there was but one man lefb for every ten feet 
of space there was to defemd. During 17 days nobody had gone 
to rest, and many men were helplessly wounded. While Pouokot 
despaired of succour arriving from the evacuated French posti^ 
July 23 he received letters, from D'Aubry of Detroit and from 
De Ligneris, which informed him that there were on the way, to aid 
him, 300 French from Illinois, 300 others, and 1000 savages. 
Unfortunately the enemy knew all that passed in the fort, throng 
the treachery of the couriers of D'Aubry and De Ligneris, wl» 
had even had with the savage allies o£ the British an interview, 
at which Johnson attended. The latter, informed by ihem of the 
approach of the French, resolved to lay an ambuscade to inter- 
cept them. He hid most of his own troops behind a rampart of 
felled trees, on the left side of the road leading frcmi the Falls to the 
Fort of Niagara. The French, who had left 150 men at the loot 
of lake Erie in charge of the boats, were coming on unsuspeot* 
ingly, 450 in number, with 1,000 savages, when they perceived the 
British. Seeing the Iroquois in the latter's company, the Freooh 
savages reused to advance, under a pretext that they were al 
peace with the first-named. Though thus abandoned by their 
chief force, Aubry and Ligneris still proceeded on their way, 
thinking that the few savages they saw were isolated men, till 
they reached a narrow pathway, when they discovered greats 
numbers beyond. They prepared to range their men in battle 
order, but neither time nor space would allow of this. At the first 
shock, indeed, they forced the British, who came from behind the 
fence {ahattis) to attack them, to flee precipitately ; and they ware 
about to chaise them in turn behind their covert, when they 
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were assailed in front and rear by 2,000 men. The tail of their 
eolumn, unable to resist, gave way and left its head exposed to the 
enemy's whole fire, which crashed it entirely. Some 50 men 
only were left upright, who tried to retreat and fight both ; but 
they were charged with the bayonet and mostly laid prostrate. 
The remaining French were hotly pursued. The savages who 
had refused to fight were equally exposed to the fury of the enemy, 
and many of them fell under the blows of the latter in the woods. 
Almost all the French officers were killed, wounded, or taken. 
Aubry, Ligneris, and other chiefs who were wounded, fell into 
British power. Those who escaped the massacre, joined M. de 
Bocheblave, and with his detachment retreated towards Detroit 
and other western lake posts. 

After this disaster, Johnson transmitted a list of his chief 
prisoners' names to M. Pouchot, who, doubting its accuracy, sent 
Ml officer to ascertain the facts, who reported that all were true. 
Then the garrison, reduced by a third in numbers, and worn out, 
accepted the honourable terms proposed by Johnson ; who was 
anxious to possess himself of the fort before the arrival of Greneral 
Gage, then on his way to take the diief command as Prideaux' 
•oocessor. 

Niagara was one of the most considerable strongholds in Cana- 
da, and the most important of the lake posts through its situation. 
Its fall separated the upper lakes from the lower province, and 
the French fi3und themselves thereby thrust back, on one side, 
to Detroit ; on the other, towards the St. Lawrence rapids above 
Montreal, for time had not permitted Fort Frontenac to be re- 
founded. Lake Ontario, therefore, now belonged to the British ; 
whose progress much embarrassed M. de Yaudreuil. In such 
a critical state of things, it was needful to run some risks to 
amend it if possible : he resolved to send M. de L^vis to make an 
jrmed tour of inspection of the upper province, to ascertain and 
report as to what were needful to be done, in order to retard the 
marches of the enemy towards the St Lawrence and on Lake 
Ohamplain. He had under him 800 men, including 100 r^ulars 
draaghted from the Beauport army, to reinforce the troops under 
M. de la Gorne, who commanded above Lake St. Fran9ois. M. de 
L^vis set out Aug. 9, from Quebec, and left at Montreal, in 
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passing, 400 men to aid in reaping the crops, or until certain news 
were received of the advance of the British. He encouraged, at 
the same time, the priests, the women, the religieux and reli- 
gieases to take part in harvesting duties, as upon the returns of the 
season greatly depended the salvation of the colony. De L^vis 
made a reconnaissance as far as Frontenac ; he examined eveiy 
thing, indicated all the parts necessary to defend or to fortify, 
from Lake Ontario to Montreal ; and ordered M. de la Come to 
dispute possession of the ground foot to foot with the British, 
who were then 6,000 strong on that line. He afterwards visited 
Lake Champlain, and approved of all that Bourlamaque had 
done on that side. 

De L^vis returned finally to Montreal Sept. 11. On the 15th 
of that month, at 6, A. M. an express arrived with a letter from 
the governor-general, communicating the sad result of the battle 
of Abraham and the death of Montcalm. The courier sent had 
orders to press the chevalier to descend promptly to head-quarters, 
and take charge of the army. [To the operations of which, mean- 
while, we now recall the reader's attention.] 

While M. de Bougainville was espying the movements of the 
British before Quebec, they were making sundry feints to hide their 
meditated designs. During the 7th, 8th, and 9th days of Septem- 
ber, a dozen of their vessels ascended the St. Lawrence, and cast 
anchor at Cape Rouge. They had troops on board, and detach- 
ments of these were sent ashore at different points, to divide the 
attention of the French. A moiety of the soldiers were landed 
on the right bank of the flood, while their officers closely exa- 
mined the opposite shore, from Quebec to Cape Rouge, trying to 
discover the pathway (chemin) at the Fuller's Cove ascending to 
the plains of Abraham. About the same time, two French 
soldiers deserted, and informed General Wolfe that a convoy of 
provisions was to pass before Quebec during the night 12-13 
Sept. ensuing. 

Ever since the British were masters of the flood above the ca- 
pital, the provisioning of the army by water conveyance had 
become almost impossible. It was needful, therefore, to transport 
supplies by land, from the magazines at Batiscan and Trois- 
Rivi^res; and as there remained in the country parts only aged 
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men, women, and children, it waa yet by their weak bodies that 
the transport service had to be performed. Thus were conveyed, 
on 271 carts, from Batiscan to head-quarters, on a line 18 leagues 
long, 700 quarts of bacon and meal, yielding subsistence enough 
for 12-15 days; but the difficulties attending this mode of 
transit were great ; many of the carts employed in it got broken ; 
the women and children engaged becoming disgusted with the 
heavy work, it could not be expected they would long endure it ; 
and the men, who had leave to secure the crops only, could not 
for^ that pressing duty. In this strait, the great water-way was 
once again employed, hazardous as it might be to use it, to enable 
a supply to reach its destination quickly : thus it was that the con- 
voy we have spoken of, happened to be expedited. Unfortunately, 
the two deserters communicated the watch-word {consigne) that 
the crews of the provision barges were to give to the sentinels on 
shore while gliding down the flood : and to complete the chapter 
of cross accidents, in the evening of Sept. 12, Montcalm, without 
forewarning the governor-general, drew off the battalion he had 
consented to send two days previous, to the heights above Quebec. 
General Wolfe determined to profit by those fortuitous ckcum- 
stances by landing his army at the Fuller's Cove {An^e du Foulon) 
and striving to carry the adjoining heights. The better to conceal 
his intent, he directed that several of his war-vessels should make 
threatening demonstrations in front of the Beauport camp, as if a 
descent were there intended, while the other vessels remaining 
at Cape Rouge neared St. Augustin to attract the attention of 
Bougainville in that quarter. These orders given, all his thoughts 
were turned to disembarking his army safely. 

September 13, about 1 a.m., the hour being one of great dark- 
ness, a portion of the British troops, who had been embarked 
the evening before, took the flood in flat-bottomed barges, which 
were borne down silently on the ebbing tide, to the Fuller's 
Cove. Officers who spoke French had been selected to respond 
to the sentinels' challenge (jQui.vive?)^ with " Hush! this is the 
convoy of provisions," {Nefaites pas de bruit j ce sont les vivres) : 
and in the obscurity prevailing at the moment, the barges were 
allowed to pass on ! The ships of admiral Holmes followed, with the 
rest of the troops on board, at 45 minutes' interval. Arrived at the 
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goal, the British vangaard landed, without resistanoe, between the 
post of St. Michel and that of the Foulon. The light in&ntxy, 
headed by Wolfe, as soon as they set foot on the bank, fcnroed tbe 
guard'house at the foot of the steep pathway leading to the superin- 
cumbent cliff, then scaled an escarpment, partially clothed with trees 
and brushwood ; and, having reached the table-land above, they 
surprised and dispersed, after exchanging a few mu^et^hots, the 
men on guard, whose commander was taken prisoner in his bed.* 
During this time the landing-boats returned to the vessels, and 
brought away the remainder of the troops, who were in charge cf 
General Townshend. In fine, as day broke, the British army WiB 
seen ranged in battalia, on the Plains of Abraham.f 

M. de Montcalm received intelligence of the unexpected disem- 
barkation at six o'clock in the morning ; but he could not (at first) 
put fiuth in it. Then he imagined it must be some isolated detach- 
ment (of no account) which had landed ; and, carried away by his 
usual vivacity, he set out with a portion only of his troops, without 
making known his arrangements to the governor-general.]; 

At tills time, the Beauport army was reduced to about 6,00d 

^ _^ » 

• This officer was the inept Vergor, who, three years before, surren- 
dered the fort of Beaus^jour to the British. Galled before a coort mar- 
tial to answer for that act, he had been acquitted, thanks to the intends 
ant's intrigues. He was a captain of the colonial regulars. It was to 
this favourite, all-worthy of the patron, that Bigot wrote upon occasion 
of his once setting out for France, whence it would have been well that hf> 
had never returned : " Profit to the full, my dear Vergor, by your place: 
let it be * cut-and-come-again ' (taUleZj rognez /) you have every facililT' 
to do so 'j you will be all the sooner able to rejoin me in France, and 
buy an estate in my neighbourhood." 

t After the battle, the British officers told the French officers that 
they did not expect to succeed ; that Wolfe had adventured the disem- 
barkation above Quebec in order merely to have it acknowledged that 
he had fairly tried an (impracticable) enterprise (recommended to him by 
others) ; but that he intended to sacrifice only his. forlorn hope (avani' 
^arde) of 200 men. Only for the post being surprised, Quebec and Ca- 
nada had been saved. [A hundred years ago, it seems a canard^ could be 
hatched, though the present name for that creature was as yet unin- 
vented ]— B. 

X We do not see how he could have done so, considering the incerti- 
tades that then possessed his mind as to the British movements.— B. 
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oombatante, as different corps had been draughted &om it ; when 
strongest, it nnmbered 13,000, bnt 800 had gone wilh M. de 
L^yis; Bougainyille had 3,000 under him (all prime soldiers), be- 
Bides the cavalry ; the garrison of Quebec, 700 to 800 strong, took 
no part in the battle ; finally, a great many Canadians were absent, 
haryesting; while the aged and young (volunteers), thinking all 
danger was past, had returned home, so that our army was reduced 
by a moiety. General Montcalm took with him 4,500 men,* 
leaving the rest in camp. Those troops defiled by the bridge of 
boats across the St. Charles river, entered Quebec by the Porte-au- 
Palais, on the north, traversed the (aty, left it by Portes St. Jean 
and St. Louis, to the westward, on the side of the Plains of Abra- 
ham ; and arrived at 8 a.m., in sight of the enemy. Montcahn 
saw, not without surprise, the whole British army ranged in battle 
orda:, and ready for his reception. Through a fatal precipitateness 
he reserved to attack at once {brusquer Vattaque), despite all the 
contrary advices that were given him ; in disregard of the opinion 
<rf his aid-major-general, chevalier de Montreuil, who represented 
to him that he was in no fit condition to attack enemies so nu- 
merous ; finally, in the face of a positive order from the governor- 
general, who wrote to him to stand on the defensive till all the forces 
«oald be got together, intimating, at the same time, that he was 
himself on the way with the troops that had been left in guard of the 
camp. But the Greneral, fearing that the British might entrench 
on the plain, and so make their position impregnable, gave orders 
for ixttitant battle. The British were in number two to one ; there 
were mc»re than 8,000 of them present under arms.f But Mont^ 
calm liked to brave evil chances ; haply, fortune might again justify 
his hardihood (eouronTber son aitdace), as she had done at Carillon 1 
fie ranged his taroops, in battalia, on one line only, three men 
deep ; his right rested on the road of Sainte-Foy, his left on that of 
Saint-Louis, without any corps in reserve. The r^ulars, whose 
grenadiers were with M. de Bougainville, occupied the centre of that 
line ; the militia of Quebec and part of the armed Montrealers form- 



* Official correspondence. 

t On the 24th December, the ten British regiments still nunbered 
8,204 rank and file, exclusive of officers. 
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ed the right wing ; the militia of Trois-Eivi^res and others of the 
Montrealers formed the left wing. Platoons of colonial soldiers 
(troupes de la marine) and savages were distributed about the 
two wings. Montcalm, without giving time to his men to recover 
breath (after their hurried march), ordered them to advance against 
the enemy. They obeyed so precipitately, that their ranks became 
disordered, some battalions getting out of line, so as to make the 
British believe that those most advanced were the heads of attacking 
columns. iThis was more especially the case at the French centre. 

The British army was ranged squarely, fronting the Butte&4^ 
Neveu, which eminences hid the city from view ; the right sup- 
ported on the wood of Samos, and on a petty height at the edge 
of the escarpment of the St. Lawrence ; on the left was the Borgia 
mansion. One of the sides of the square faced the Buttes ; an- 
other the Sainte-Foy road, along which it was ranged ; and a third 
faced the wood of Sillery. Wolfe had begun to construct, along 
the Sainte-Foy road, a line of petty earthen redoubts, which were 
prolonged semi-circularly behind. Six raiments, the Louis- 
burg grenadiers, and two pieces of cannon, made up the side of 
the square facing the city. Three heavy (gros) r^ments, ar- 
ranged en potence, were disposed on [gamissaient) the two other 
sides. The Scots Highlanders formed a part therein, with two 
pieces of cannon.* That corps was the 78th raiment, of itself 
1,500 to 1,600 strong. Another regiment, in eight divisions, was 
placed as a reserve in the centre of the lines. 

The action was begun by the Canadian marksmen (tiraiUeuri^ 
and the savages ; they kept up a very lively fire along the British 
line, which bore it unflinchingly, but not without suffering from its 
effects. Wolfe, convinced that retreat would be impossible were he 
beaten, passed along the ranks of the army, animating his men to 
fight well. He caused them to put two balls in each of their 
pieces, and not to pull tri^er till their enemies were within 20 paces 

* The British would naturally be very thankfal had they had the two 
additiooal cannon thus liberally imagined for their ase,bat which certainly 
never came into play if they existed at all ; for, wrote Townshend to Pitt, 
{London Gazette) : •* They (the French) bronght up two small pieces of 
artillery against us, and we had been able to bring up but one gun,'' 
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of the muskets^ muzzles. The French, who had never formed in 
proper order (cormstance) opened a platoon fire irregularly ; and, as 
to some battalions, at too great a distance, consequently with little 
effect. Still their front ranks boldly advanced upon the enemy's ; 
but, when within 40 paces of the latter, they were assailed with so 
deadly a discharge, that, owing to their previous disorder, it was 
impossible to direct their movements, and in a few instants, they 
fell . iifto a marvellous (itran^e) confui^on. Wolfe chose this mo- 
ment to attack in his turn ; and, though already wounded in the 
wrist, he led his grenadiers on to charge the French, but had not 
advanced many steps, when he was struck a second time, the ball 
entering his breast. . He was carried to the rear ; and his troops, 
i&w of whom knew of his hurts, till after the battle, continued their 
eharge. They set out in hot pursuit of the fleeing French ; a part 
of whom, not having bayonets, gave way in little time, despite the 
efforts of Montcalm and his chief officers. One person near to 
Wolfe called out, "They flee!*' "Who?" demanded the dying 
general, his features momentarily lighting up. " The French," 
was the reply. "What! already?" he rejoined; "then I die 
content," the hero said, and expired. 

Almost about the same time, colonel Carleton received a wound 
in the head ; while general Monkton, struck by a ball, had to^quit 
the field : therefore upon general Townshend, third in command, 
devolved the chief leading of the British. 

The victors now pressed the fugitive French everywhere with 
bayonet chargings and onslaughts with the broadsword (sabre). 
Little resistance was made, except by the skirmishers. Messrs. 
Senezergues and De St. Ours, both brigadier-generals, were mor- 
tally wounded and fell into the enemy's hands. General Mont- 
calm, who had already received two wounds, yet made every effort to 
rally his troops and to regularize their retreat j but, arrived at a spot 
between Porte St. Louis and the Buttes-^Neveu, a bullet trans- 
pierced his reins, and he fell, mortally wounded, under his horse. 
He was carried by a party of grenadiers to the city, into which a part 
of the French were now retreating; while others, the greater number, 
were pressing towards the bridge of boats on the river St. Charles. 
The governor-general arrived from Beauport just as the defeated 
troops were breaking up. He rallied 1,000 Canadians, between 

Vol. IL — ^r 
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Portes Saint-Jean and Saint-Lonis, put himself at their head, and 
stopped for some time the enemy's advance by a very brisk fire, 
which saved the fugitives.* The rout was complete only as to 
the r^ulars ; the Canadians fought ever, even in retreating, un- 
der covert of the brushwood which grew about them, thus forcing 
several British corps to give way, and yielded, at last, only to 
superior numbers. Of the Scots Highlanders who had gone in 
pursuit, 300 were attacked by them on the hill of Sainte-Gen^vi^ye, 
and obliged to fall back, till they were extricated by two raiments 
sent to their assistance. 

Colonel Bougainville, who was at Cape Rouge, did not receive^ 
till eight o'clock a.m., an order to march towards the Plains of 
Abraham. As soon as he received it, he set out with a moiety of his 
troops, which had been posted, at intervals, all the way to Pointe- 
aux-Trembles. Not being able to get up in time to take part in the 
action, and seeing that the day was lost, he withdrew his men. 
The British did not think fit to take advantage of the concision 
iheir adversaries were in, to penetrate Quebec, or to possess them- 
selves of the camp of Beauport ; in consequence, the troops who 
took shelter in the city were able afterwards to return to their en- 
itrenchments. 

Such was the conclusion of the first battle of Abraham, whioh 
mainly decided the question, who should be masters of a country 
as vast as a half of all Europe. The loss of the French, on this fatal 
.day, was considerable ; it amounted to nearly 1,000 men, includ\pg 
250 who were made prisoners, as well as most of their wounded. 
Three general officers died of their wounds. The loss of the Bri- 
tish reached very nearly 700 men ; among whom were their chief 
general and some of the principal subalterns.f 

* Despatches of M. de Vaudreuil and other ofiScers to the minister. 

I The respeetiye losses are here somewhat magnified for one side, and 
considerably minified, we conceive, as to the other. A week after the 
battle, when full time had elapsed for collecting and testing the returns 
of British casualties, we find them thus reported officially in the London 
Gazette : — " Killed, in the battle of the 13M, 1 general, 1 captain, 6 lien- 
tenants, 1 ensign, 3 sergeants, 45 rank-and-file, (total, 57). Wounded, 
1 general, 4 staff officers, 12 captains, 26 lieutenants, 10 ensigns, 25 8er« 
^eants, 4 drummers, 506 rank-and-file, (total, 588). Mi»Hng, 3 rank- 
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Montcalm acknowledged, when too late, the fault he had com- 
mitted. He might have waited the arrival of Bougainville, called 
forth, from city and camp the troops left to guard them, and, with 
all his forces combined, led an attack on the enemy in front and rear : 
as, in fact, Wolfe seems to have apprehended would be done, from 
his having ranged his army in normal order. Or he might have 
entrenched his army on the Buttes-^Neveu ; and, as the season was 
well advanced, waited for the British within his lines, which would 
have caused them to fight at a disadvantage, the season pressing 
them to act promptly.^ Besides these primary faults, he committed 
another, almost as grave, by ranging his army on one line, with- 
ont giving time for bringing up the field artillery there was in the 
city, BO as to counterbalance the inferiority of his troops in num- 
bers and discipline. He is reproached, also, his army being partly 
of militiamen, for choosing to fight in battle order. It is said that 
" he ought to have waited the enemy's approach, and profited by the 
nature of the ground to place the Canadians, by platoons, among 
the tofts of brushwood which were near ; for, in such a situation, 
they surpassed in address as marksmen all other troops whatever." 

Whatever the general's faults may have been, his death would 
seem to have sufficiently expiated them ; and in presence of his 
tomb among us, we wish to be mindful only of his valour and 
his triumphs. His contemporaries, French-born and Canadians 
alike, deplored his death as a public loss. He had acquired an 
ascendancy over the minds of both, as much by his energy, as by his 
skill in* turning their courage to account. None but he was sup- 
posed to be capable of risking a battle (against odds), with a 
certainty of gaining it. The people seemed to ignore the fact, 
that there remained among them a general who was superior 
to him in many respects, namely chevalier de L^vis; and 

^^^—^^^^^11 ■■- ■- ■■—■■■ ■■■II ^- I !■■ -Mil ■ 

aad-file. Abtillbby, — Killed^ 1 gunner. Woundedf 1 engineer, 1 bom- 
bardier, 1 gunner, 5 matrosses, (total, 9; collective total, 657).'^ Gene- 
ral Townshend computed the loss of the French at 1,500 ; it could not 
be much, if any, less. — B, 

* This is true, in respect of the fleet : the land forces were not under 
any such constraint. The whole army could have remained, if properly 
eared for : and perhaps the conquest might have been sooner completed, 
had it done so. — B, 
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who was deetined^ s(mie months later, to wipe away ihe stain 
of the defeat they had just suffered. — Meanwhile, Montcalm, 
after receiving all the sacraments of the Chureh with maeli 
piety and devotion, drew his last breath during the morning of 
September 14th, in the castle of St. Louis ; and was interred, 
late the same day, by flambeau-light, in the chapel of the Ursn- 
line sisterhood, the several chief officials, &e. left in Qeebee 
being present. His grave was a trench along the wall edifice, 
formed by the {toughing of a bomb^shell. 

The deceased was of low stature, and smaU bodily proportions, 
but had a handsome visage, and remarkably bright eyes. An In- 
dian chief, surprised that the man who had effected such prodigias 
should be so small-bodied, exclaimed, when he first saw him, " Ah, 
how little thou art ! But I discern, in the glances of thine eye^ 
the height of the oak and the vivacity of the eagle.'' 

Endowed with an ardent imagination,* he shone more by dint 
of a well-fdmished memory, than by profundity in the art of war: 
he was brave, but not enterprising ; he neglected the discipline of 
his troops, and initiated no important warlike undertaking. He 
inclined not to attack Osw^ (for instance) ; he was constrained 
to do so, it may be said, by the reproaches addressed to him tar 
his timidity, by M. Kigaud — a man of limited capaciiy, but an 
officer full of courage and hardihood, accustomed to woodland war. 
Montcalm would have renounced the si^e of Fort William-Henry, 
but for the chevalier de L^vis ; and before Quebec, not daring to 
flatter himself with the hope of (suocessftilly) resisting general 
Wolfe, he spoke of abandoning the place to the enemy, upon tibic re* 
tention of which that of Canada itself mainly depended. Hk 
disputes with the governor-general, of whom he was jealous, and 
whose opinions he affected to disdain, also led to deplorable re- 
sults. The popularity he found means to acquire among soldiers 
and people, made him perilously independent of the head of iiie 
colony. He was never weary of decrying De Vaudreuil among his 
own intimates * characterizing him as incapable,irresolute,and faith- 
less : while, by an artifice too often successful, he sought to exalt 



* Portrait of Montcalm, hy Moreau de St. M^rj, in an Mloge of the 
Chevalier de L^vis. 
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own repatation by debasing that of his official superior. In some 
Notes attribnted to M. de Bonrlamaqne, reposited in the French 
Wftr-office, it is indited that the precipitation with which Montcaha 
acted on the plains of Abraham arose firom his jealousies : De Yau- 
dreuil it was, who gave the direction to wait till all the forces were 
assembled — that was enough, observes the writer, to determine 
the general to run counter to what was suggested, already disposed 
to envy the share his private soldiers had in a glory common to 
both. His ambition was, that his single name should outshine all 
others ; and this passion of his not a little impelled him to cause 
those enterprises to miscarry, the honour attending which he could 
not monopolise. The germs of jealousy quickly Notified, and occa- 
8k>ned misunderstandings between the different corps, whichi ag- 
gravated by a divided authority in the command, caused distrust 
and oensurings to mount from grade to grade up to the highest 
{daoes, where they occasioned ravages, the results of which inevit- 
ably became disastrous." * 

Montcalm had a natural taste for literary studies, and attained 
an extensive knowledge of languages and the belles-lettres. He 
retained his love of general science amid the occupations of war. 
He liked to live luxuriously, but was unselfish {dSsintiressi), At 
the time his decease, he owed to the colonial treasury (as we have 
seen) 10,000 crowns ; a sum which he had borrowed to maintain 
Ilia proper rank, and to succour some of his officers, during the 
dearth that prevailed in Canada. His (inordinate) ambition, and 
the ill-concealed desire he cherished to supplant M. de Yaudreuil, 
were in great part the causes of that disunion between them to which 
mi^tbe attributed principally the calamity which befel the colony 
ia bis defeat. 

Daring the evening of the battle day, the governor-general held 
a eonncil of war, at which most of the officers present expressed 
an opinion that the army should retire beyond the river Jacques- 

* Not being sare whether the meaning of the abore citation, so loose 
in constraction, has been fallj brought out, the original words are here 
transcribed : " De ce germe de jalonsie naquit bientot entre les diffdrents 
corps nne m^sintelligence a laqnelle le partage de I'antorit^ dans le 
oommandement pr^para les yoix poor remonter de grade en- g^ade jusf 
qu'anx chefe, oii elle produisit les ravages dont les suites devuent Itre 
ii fimestes." — B. 
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Cartier, in order to provide means for retreat, and to secure com- 
munication between the army and its magazines. De Yaudreoil, 
Bigot, and Bougainville alone were of a contrary sentiment : they 
were for once more trying the chances of war. The sentiments of 
the majority however, ultimately prevailed. Montcalm, who was 
consulted also, replied that there were three courses, which might 
be followed : to attack the enemy, to retire as aforesaid, or to 
capitulate for the whole colony.— After a kind of agreement for the 
present was come to, De Vaudreuil detached 120 soldiers to 
reinforce the garrison of Quebec, which was before composed of 
citizens and mariners only ; yet who, during the battle, kept up a 
brisk cannonade against the batteries of Pointe-L^vis. He nexP 
wrote to M. de Kamesay not to resist till the enemy should be 
ready to carry the place by assault, but to hang out the white flag as 
soon as provisions failed him. The army, meanwhile fearing every 
moment that its supplies would be cut off, b^an its retreat,as soon as 
night set in ; and for want of carriages, abandoned part of its bag- 
gage, artillery, and munitions of war. The van defiled, in silent 
march, through Jeune Lorette, Ancienne Lorette, traversed St. 
Augustin, and reached Pointe-aux-Trembles on the evening of the 
14th. In order that the British should be unapprised of this 
evil movement, the tents of Beauport were left standing ; while M. 
Bougainville, who led the rear-guard, took post at St. Augustin. 
That retreat was every way fatal. It left Quebec (all but) desti- 
tute of soldiers and subsistence ; it weakened the army itself, be- 
cause the militiamen of the nearer parts of the country would not 
leave their families foodless behind them, or go they knew not 
whither themselves. Accordingly, desertions became rife ; hus- 
bandmen quitted their standards and returned to their homesteads, 
while many other parties took to marauding. Next day (15ih), 
the bulk of the army reached the Jacques-Cartier river, while the 
rear-guard attained Pointe-aux-Trembles. In this position it was 
agreed to wait the arrival of De L^vis, who was coming by express 
from Montreal, as has been already narrated. 

On the 17th, he arrived at head-quarters accordingly. Before 
leaving, he despatched orders to the commandants on the western 
frontiers to forward, without delay, to the beaten array all their 
spare ordnance, warlike munitions, implements and provisions* 
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In his first conference with De Yandrenil, lie represented the abso 
lute necessity there was for suspending the retreat, and returning 
to the field of action, if only to put a stop to the melting away of 
the forces, and to restore order in their ranks ; finally, he urged 
that an attempt should be made to retake Quebec, at all hazards : 
adding that the British wer6 not numerous enough to invest the 
place, or prevent the French from re-entering it. He said that the 
woodlands about Cape Kouge, Sainte-Foy, and St. Michel ought to 
be turned to account as a covert for reaching the enemy unperceiv- 
ed ; that thus, finding himself between two fires, he would be im- 
potent to besiege Quebec and attack the French army concurrent- 
ly ; that, even if the latter were defeated, its retreat would still be 
open towards the height of Cape Rouge, a strong detachment 
being left behind in the hollows about the flood, for facilitating the 
withdrawal of the garrison, after burning the city. The marquig 
iq[^proved of all ; and despatched an express to M. de Ramesay, to 
inform him that the army was about to come to his relief. The 
return march, however, was delayed till next day for want of pro- 
visions. As it was known that the garrison was equally destitute, 
each ration of bread being reduced to 4oz. (un qtiarteron)^ M. 
Boohebeaucourt was charged to load 100 horses with biscuit, and 
seek admission to the city. On the 18th, the main army bivou- 
acked at Pointe-aux-Trembles ; and Bougainville, with the van, 
biyouacked also, at Cape-Bouge river. 

General de L^vis took command of the army at a time when 
ifijedrs were indeed in a desperate state ; but he was one of those 
men whose talents and energy are best brought out in such a crisis. 
He was bom in the castle of Ajac (Languedoc), and a scion of 
one of the oldest houses of French nobility. Entering the army 
early, he soon became distinguished for his activity and bravery. 
In Canada, he manifested a sober and reflective mind, was atten- 
tive to his duties, and severe as a disciplinarian ; the latter a rare 
qualification in French commanders of the time. " He was en- 
dowed by nature," said M. Moreau de St. M&ri,* " with that happy 
instinct which enabled him to see all things in their true light. 
Montcalm was discreet enough to consult him on important occa- 

* Eloge du Chevalier de JJvis, 
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sions. Responses frankly expressed, but which were ever jvsiifitd 
by the event, established perfect confidence between the twain/* 

Next daj(19th)De L^vis marched towards Lorette, and BongaiB- 
yille towards the river St. Charles, where the latter was informed cf 
the surrender of the city, although its commandant had received a 
positive order to break off the negociations begun with the enemy, 
and promised to do so. The same news reached De L^is while aft 
St. Augustin : at which he could not restrain his indignation, and 
he gave way to it in the bitterest terms too. The evil was remedi- 
less, however. 

The abandonment of the Beauport camp had quite depressed 
the spirit of the people of Quebec. The city militia officers, 
mostly traders, met at the house of M. Daine, lieutenant of police 
and mayor of Quebec,* where a requisition was drawn up adjuring 
M. de Ramcsay to capitulate.f That officer, interpreting too freely 
De Yaudreuil's direction not to abide an assault, was weak 
enough | to consent to the citizens* request. 

The reduction of Quebec was a natural result of the inoonaid' 
erate words (of discouragement and distrust) Montcalm had 
scattered among the troops. One only among the officers in gar- 
rison, M. de Fidmont,§ a young man whose name merits remffio^ 

* At this tarn of affairs, the title maire again is heard, after long 
disappearing from pablic view. A great crisis was needed to cause that 
name to sarge up, effaced as it had been by the superior and more suita- 
ble appellation of '* lieutenant of police.'' 

t ^^Mimoire du Sieur de Ramesay, knight of St. Louis, (commandant) 
of Quebec, respecting the reduction of that citj, and the Capitulation of 
Sept. 18, 1*757 {sic) \ presented to the Ministry (la cour) after his return 
to France." — This family was unfortunate. M. de Ramesaj was son of 
De Ramesaj, who had been governor of Trois-Rivieres ten years, and of 
Montreal twenty years. His three brothers died in the service. The 
eldest was killed at the battle of Rio-Janeiro ; the second was massa- 
cred by the Gherokees ; the third, a captain, perished by the shipwreek 
of Le Chcmeau. [De Ramesay was doubtless of Scots descent ; possiblji 
also, a near relative of the Jacobitic author of Les Voyages de Cyrut ; 
the latter being an intimate friend, also the chosen biographer and lite- 
rary imitator of the great and good Frangois de la Motte F^nblon, Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai.] — B. 

X Human enough, rational enough — ^we should rather say.— J9. 

§ Yet, in our French text, the proper name of the individual so signal- 
ized is misprinted Pubdmont I — B, 
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brance, exprei^ied his opinion, in the council of war, that the 
{dace should be defended to the last extremity. Thoi^h the city 
-was short of provision, and its works might be carried by a sadden 
onset (coup de main), an assault was not imminent ; and it was 
Jmown that De L^vis was coming to the rescue. 

In fact, the British were not even dreaming of taking Quebec 
€xcept in due form. Immediately after the battle, they finished the 
Tedoi;^ts they had previously begun around their camp, and com- 
menced some batteries on the Buttes-^-Neveu, facing the rampart, 
which would have commanded its whole length, meaning to breach 
it. Two days more were wanted to finish those works ; which 
were to be mounted with 60 cannon and 58 mortars : when, lo ! the 
operation was suspended by the unexpected display of a white flag 
by the besieged. At sight of a column of marching troops, and 
flome British men-of-war sailing up, the men in garrison imagined 
tbey were to be attacked simultaneously on the land side and firom 
the harbour; and, a mercantile spirit being in the ascendant, a hasty 
capitulation was drawn up, all the articles in which were acceded 
to by Goneral Townshend except the first, which bore that the gar- 
iiBcm was to march out with the honours of wai", and, with eight 
isannon, be allowed to join the French army at Jacques-Cartier 
river : this was modified so that the troops in garrison should be 
sent to France. Next day, Sept. 18, the city was given up to the 
British, [who were obliged to supply food for the people and 400 to 
500 wounded then in hospital, none of whom had tasted anything 
tor 24 hours before. In terms of the capitulation, the inhabitants 
preserved their privileges, their goods, and the free exercise of 
their religion till, a national peace should take place.] Thus did 
weak counsels, prevailing in a conference of subaltern officers, 
i^idw irreparable a check which might have been remedied. 

Despite the loss of their capital, [which the Canadians attributed 
to treason !] " these brave people," says Sismondi, " as French in 
heart as if they had lived among the French, did not despair 1" 
Though Quebec was destroyed by bombs ; though the shores of 
Beaapr^, the Isle of Orleans, and 36 leagues of cultivated country 
(containing 19 parishes), lying on the right bank of the flood, had 
been burnt; notwithstanding the inhabitants had lost their vestments 
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their fornitore, their agricultaral instramentB, ahnost all their 
horses, and the whole of their farming stock ; alUiongh, on re- 
turning to their lands, they, their wives and children, were obliged 
to take up with such shelter as was fit only for savages ; though a 
great many of the inhabitants of Quebec and people of the country, 
for want of food, were necessitated to emigrate to the districts of 
Trois-Rivi^res and Montreal : despite all this, the Canadians spoke 
not of surrendering ; they demanded, rather, to be led again to 
battle : theirs was the Y endean indomitableness, theirs the uncon- 
querable determination of the provincials of olden France from 
whom many of our Canadians descend, whose bravery, inflexibility 
(caractire) and boundless devotedness Napoleon appreciated so 
highly. 

After the reduction of the capital, General de L^vis saw nothing 
better, for the moment, than to fortify his position on the Jacques* 
Cartier, about 27 miles distant from Quebec ; accordingly, he re- 
tired thither, leaving detachments at different points by the way. 
He began to erect a fort on the right bank of that river, which 
protected the locality, and made the passage of the stream easy to 
defend. There the army remained till campaigning time was over 
for the season. M. de Vaudreuil shifted the seat of his govern- 
ment to Montreal, whither also he retired himself. The rural Cana- 
dians returned to their homesteads during the last days of Octo- 
ber. Shortly afterwards, the troops left all parts of the frontier 
to take up their winter-quarters in the jurisdiction of Montreal and 
in that of Trois-Rivi^res. Only a few detachments remained at 
the outposts, the reduced circumscription of which showed too 
plainly to France, at the close of 1759, the little that still remained 
to her of the immense territories which she was once so proud of 
possessing. Three hundred men were put in charge of Fort de 
L^vis, situated in an island, a little below Presentation, at the 
head of St. Lawrence rapids ; 400 men, under De Lusignan, were 
ordered to hold the Isle-aux-Noix, at Lake Champlain, where 
Amherst had made no headway : this corps was to be supported 
by 300 men, stationed at St. John^s. Finally, 600 men were left 
at Jacques-C artier, under M. Dumas, major-general of the colonial 
r^ulars. 

After having thus made arrangements for the season, De L^vis 
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rejoined De Yandreuil at Montreal, Nov. 14 ; and both wrote de- 
spatches to Paris, by the hands of M. le Mercier, commandant of 
the artillery, informing the king of the situation of Canada, and 
indicating what succours were most needed. This officer embarked 
at Montreal in a vessel which descended the flood, passed Quebec 
unperceived by the enemy, and reached France in safety. 

After the ca][Htulation of Qnebec, the British troops encamped 
around the city, till quarters could be found for them inside the 
walls. Their commanders thought no more of following up their 
success for the current season. It was resolved to rebuild or re- 
pair, without delay, 500 houses, and to garrison the entire army 
till the succeeding spring: all except the three companies of 
Louisbouig grenadiers, and five companies of the Royal American 
langers; these were re-embarked some aboard the fleet, which set 
sail for Britain, some w^it to other British colonies. (General Mur- 
ray was nominated governor of Quebec. His garrison, after the 
departure of the troops above-mentioned, was (Dec. 24) still com* 
posed of 8,000 r^ulars (not reckoning officers), the artillerymen, 
and the remaining rangers,the latter together comprising several hun- 
dred combatants.^ There were drawn from the stores afloat, before 
the fleet left, sufficient provisions, ammunition, &c. to supply the 
wants of the garrison and army for one year.— The city streets were 
cleared, and the redoubts raised on the plain obliterated; but 
otiiers were erected, facing the rampart, on the summit of cHfk 

* M. Smith, in his History of Canada, sajs 5,000 ; although the authors 
whom he followed textaallj, Knox and Mante, saj " more than 7,000 
men." The archives of the proyincial secretary at Quebec contain a 
reg^ter of the orders for payment of Murray's troops, the data in which 
onght to be sure means for settling this question in future. These or- 
ders testify the exact number of men and non-commissioned officers in 
each regiment according to the returns, Dec. 24, 1759 : 



Men. 

47th regiment 680 

35th " 876 

43rd « 693 

68th " 653 

78th " (Scots ffigh- 

landers) ..1377 



Men. 
2nd battalion of Fusileers.. 871 
3rd " " .. 930 

28th regiment 623 

48th « 882 

15th " 619 

Total 8,204 
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(^/alaises) bordering the St. Lawrence ; lastly, the existing oiij 
rampart was strengthened, and monnted with artillery fit to d^nd 
Uie place. 

Such was the finish of the campaign of 1759 in Canada. Th^ 
French found themselves cut off from tiie sea, and shut up between 
Quebec, tiie region of Lake Champlain, and that of Lake Onta- 
rio. Our remaining soldiers were few in number, and those few 
poorly paid, ill fed, and short of ammunition. The two Britkh 
armies which invaded Canada by land and sea were then but 70 
leagues distant from each other ; hoth. would assuredly concentrate 
their forces, along with added reinforcements, in the heart of the 
province, during the ensuing spring. General Amherst, who ad^ 
vanced to Fort Frederic, had, however, got little further forward. 
He left strong garrisons at Crown-Point and Carillon, the ruin- 
ous parts of which he repaired, and called the place " Ticonde- 
roga :" he left the country himself to winter in New York, the he^ 
ter to communicate with the mother country and attend to the 
supervision of her seaboard colonies of North America. 

As to Detroit, and the upper posts, they were stiU, indeed, ib 
French power ; but owing to the loss of Frontenao, the people in 
them had no ftirther succour to expect from any quarts but 
Louisiana, whose people became thenceforward their only sustain- 
ing allies, and the south-western territories a place of refuge for 
the upper lake garrisons when the time for retiring thither should 
arrive. 



CHAPTER 11. 

SfiOOND BATTLE OF ABRAHAM AND LAST VICTORY OF THE 

FRENCH. 

CESSION OF CANADA TO BRITAIN AND OF LOUISIANA TO SPAIN. 

1760-1763. 

Diverse impressions which the capture of Quebec causes in Britain and 
Franee.^— The ministers of Louis XV leave Canada to its fate. — The 
British organize three armies to finish the conquest they hare begun ; 
measures taken in the colony to resist this triple invasion ; respec- 
tive French and British forces.— ^General de L^vis marches towards 
Quebec.'-^econd battle of Abraham : complete defeat of the British 
Army, which shuts itself up in the city ; the French lay siege to it, in 
expectation that the succour they demanded will come from France- 
Common belief in the colony that, of the antagonistic armies in Cana- 
da, the one first to be reinforced will have the mastery of Canada.*— 
Arrival of a British relieving fleet. — De L^vis raises the siege of Quebec 
and begins his retreat towards Montreal ; deficiency of provisions 

' fbrces him to disband the militia and disperse his regulars.-^tate of 
the fboutiers towards Lakes Champiain and Ontario.-^-The enemy 
sets out to attack Montreal. — General Murray leaves Quebec with 
4,000 men ; brigadier Haviland, with a corps nearly as numerous, 
descends Lake Champiain, and General Amherst sets out from Lake 
Ontario with 11,000 soldiers and savages ; the French fall back and 
rendezvous at Montreal 3500 strong. — Impossibility Of longer useful re- 
sistance becoming manifest,a general capitulation follows. — Triumphal 
demonstrations thereat in Britain. — Trial and condemnation of Cana- 
dian dilapidators atParis.->-Situation of the Canadians ; immense losses 
they sustained through the depreciated state paper-money. — Continua- 
tion of the war in other parts of the world — Peace of 1763, by which 
Canada is ceded to Britain, and Louisiana to Spain. — State of France 
at the time of this too famous treaty, as depicted by Sismondl. 

After the defeats sustained by Britain during four years in 
tianada, news of the capture of Quebec, a city so renowned in tiie 
New World, filled the whole three kingdoms with joy. London 
and other cities and chief towns sent congratulatory addresses to 
the king, filled with praises of his government; whidi Pitt, of 
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course, knew were directed to his own axldress, as the prime 
mover of the polity of Britain. The parliament ordered a statne 
to be erected in Westminster Abbey, commemorative of the death 
and merits of General Wolfe ; it also decreed that public thanks 
should be rendered to each of the chief British sea and land officers 
who had taken part in the expedition to Quebec ; while the king 
ordered that grateful acknowledgements to Heaven should be offer- 
ed up to the Lord of Hosts throughout the whole British empire. 

In France, where the people, excluded from the government, 
could exercise no influence on the polity of the men in power, for 
a long time past all hopes were given up of being able to preserve 
those beautiful countries for whose defence so much blood had 
been shed, and so much heroism had been manifested : their loss 
was but one calamity the more of a long series, which precipitated, 
if they did not solely cause, the perdition of the olden monarchy be- 
fore the century ended. The loss of the colony of French Ame- 
rica, and the death of Montcalm, without surprising any one, yet 
made a painful impression on the public mind. In the court of 
Louis, its frequenters enervated by orgies, no one dreamed of suc- 
couring the ancient warriors of the broken French cohorts who 
still survived ; nor to sustain those transmarine subjects who were 
ready to combat, if no longer for victory, at least for vindicating 
the national honour to the last. 

" Entire Europe also," said Raynal, " believed that the reduc- 
tion of Quebec had finished the grand international quarrel in 
North America. No one imagined that a mere handful of French, 
debtitute of all things, whom evil fortunehad almost deprived of hope 
itself, would dare to brave the approaches of an inevitable destiny." 
The height to which their courage could rise was not yet known, — 
nor their devotedness, nor the glorious battles they had fought, 
nor could divine others they were yet willing to fight in these re- 
mote countries, where, neglected by the rest of Ihe world, they 
prodigally shed their blood for their country. It was forgotten 
that the war was one of races ; that the defenders of Canada would 
lay down their arms only when they should be hemmed in, crush- 
ed, by masses of enemies ; and, until then, they would hope on, 
hope ever. 

The Canadians, who believed that the home government was 
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going, or at least meant, to make great efforts to save them from the 
fate with which the British menaced them, were deceived in their 
expectation. M. le Mercier, when he arrived in Paris, found the 
Marshal de Belle- Isle at the point of death. After he expired, 
the Buke de Choiseul, already minister of foreign affairs, took 
charge of the war department. Le Mercier, like other officers 
once in garrison at Quebec, gave to the minister all needful in- 
formation as to the wants and desperate plight of Canada. The 
despatches he produced solicited succours of every kind : provisions, 
munitions of war, and recruits. They advised the court of the 
project formed to retake the capital ; and answered for its success, 
if the aid now asked should arrive before reinforcements came from 
Britain. Unfortunately this demand was made at a time when 
owing to prolonged deficiencies in the finances, the treasury was 
not able to meet the most pressing calls made upon it. The ad- 
ministrators of the royal exchequer, constantly changed, could 
find no remedy for ever-increasing evils. Each new functionary 
brought forward his plan of reform, but indeed, got displaced before 
he could take the first steps for realizing it ; and did any finan- 
cier propose to tax the privileged orders as well as the people, he 
was repelled scornfully, and dismissed. The absence of patrio- 
tism in the higher classes of society made the evil incurable, and 
exposed the nation to every kind of misfortunes ; but it especially 
involved the loss of that great military reputation which still 
constituted the strength and glory (from recollections of the past) 
of those sensual and degenerate nobles who now refused to make 
any sacrifice for the commonweal. Had a unanimous and gene- 
ral effort been made, matters might have been easily put on a 
good footing ; since, at a later time (1784), when the annual expen- 
diture of the state was 610 millions, and its revenue nearly 585 
millions, — although the nobles, landed gentry, and clergy, possessors 
of the greatest part of the French territory, were still exempted 
from taxation, — ^yet, even then, M. Necker * said that the yearly 



* De V Administration des Finances de la France, The interest of the 
pnblic debt was then 207 millions of francs, or aboat the same as that 
of the British national debt at the same date (1*784). At present the 
debt of Britain is double or triple of France. [The British debt was once 
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deficit miglit be more t^an filled up, if those privileged and 
wealthy classes would submit to be taxed, and help to deyek^ 
the resources of the kingdom. But the selfishness of the great 
was destined to ruin the state. 

M. de Silhouette, who had succeeded to M. de Boulogne in the 
finance department, fell before the opposition got up against his pro* 
ject of a territorial impost which would have reached all the own- 
ers of real estate ; and he was replaced by M. Bertin, a financier 
of mediocrity, but more conformable in his views to courtly and 
aristocratic sentiments. The latter could neither, however, bring 
the finances into order, nor find means to supply the most press- 
ing daily wants of the public service. The bills of exchange 
drawn in Canada upon the royal exchequer he could not honour ; 
a circumstance as pernicious to the colony as the loss of a battle. 
In this contingency, it is easy to conceive how little inspiring ihe 
bold resolve of re-taking Quebec would be found at Versailles, 
where the courtiers regarded the possession of Canada rather as a 
loss than a gain to the kingdom. In such a state of things, all 
the government could find means to do, was to send 400 men and 
three or four vessels, loaded with provisions and warlike stores, 
convoyed by a frigate ; the captain of which thinking fit to occupy 
precious time by the way, in picking up some 13 or 14 sail of Brit- 
ish vessels as prizes, was obliged himself, ultimately, to run his 
ship into the bay of Chaleurs to seek shelter from pursuing ene- 
mies ; where his frigate was burnt, with all her convoy, by Captain 
Byron, then cruising in the Grulf of St. Lawrence. Byron, who 
had a numerous fieet, also destroyed a cluster of cabins on shore, 
which some Acadian refugees and poor fishermen had erected 
under the protection of two petty batteries built on a rock, which 
miserable place they dignified with the name of" New Rochelle." 

While sending to Canada those succours, nearly useless because 
insufficient, the ministers addressed despatches to the colonial 



about twice that coutracted ia the name of France, but has been consi- 
derably diminished in our own day, and is not increasing. The French 
debt has been largely augmented during recent years, and is constantly 
augmenting. The chances of ability or willingness to continue paying 
interest in the two countries severally, are, probably, as ten to one in 
avour of the British stockholder. — B,] 
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chiefs, 'whicli did not come to hand till next June, recommending 
them to dispute possession of the colony with the British, foot to 
foot ; and to sustain the honour of the French arms to the ut- 
most : as if people who were being crushed under the weight of 
owerpowering numbers of adversaries, wanted words of encour- 
agement alone, instead of the substantial aid that was denied to 
them! 

The British government, spurred on and sustained by the pow- 
erful voice of the nation, conducted itself very differently. It 
obtained from Parliament all the subsidies asked for, to carry on 
the war with vigour. Numerous squadrons covered the seas of 
Europe, the Indian Ocean, and the Atlantic. It was resolved to 
bar the sea-way between Canada and France, and to employ for 
this purpose such an amount of force, as to deprive the latter of 
the least chance of being able to send succour so as to re-establish 
her supremacy in America ; and it was a result of this determin- 
ation that the latest convoy was sent for our relief; but which 
never reached its destination, as above noted. 

Behind those rampart lines, which covered America and separated 
Canada from France, Britain now organized, as in the year pre- 
ceding, three armies, to finish the colonial abasement of a power 
which she never ceased combatting ever since she planted a rival 
flag on the continent, and over whom Britain's great superiority in 
numbers were about to give her the victory. All the Anglo- 
American provinces continued to manifest their accustomed zeal 
for realizing a conquest they had so long and ardently desired. 
Their different legislatures voted supplies of money and men with 
so much the greater eagerness, as fruition of their wishes seemed 
to be near. The three armies were to conjoin beside Montreal, 
and capture that last city which held out. 

The garrison in Quebec was to be reinforced early in the cam- 
paigning season, so as to be strong enough to ascend the Lauren- 
tian valley. Brigadier Haviland had orders to assemble his troops 
on Lake Champlain, force a passage at the Isle-aux-Nois and St. 
John's, and march towards the point indicated ; finally, General 
Amherst was to assemble a numerous army at Oswego, descend 
the St. Lawrence, capture every post by the way, and join his 
to the two other corps before Montreal. The French knew of all 
Vol. II. — s 
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their enemies' preparations ; De Yaudreuil and Be L^via thought 
only of getting the start of the British by a sadden attack a£ 
Qnebec, in Vrder to extend their hands towards the expected soq- 
cours from Franoe ; and which, should they arrive before British 
aid came, might, with the resources in hand, have saved the 
colony. 

It was resolved, at first, to assail Quebec during winter, bat 
it was found necessary to wait till the spring-time. Thia delay 
gave time to reorganize our army, collect provisions, and prepare the 
boats needed to descend the flood when the seasonal ice broke ap. 
Despite the most earnest e£forts, De L^vis could not proeaie 
enough of si^ requisites. He was short of heavy ordnance,and 
had but a scanty store of gunpowder. Still he did not despair of 
succeeding, either by a surprise, or through the help of expected 
succours. 

To prevent the enemy from divining his intents, but above all 
to keep up the courage of the Canadians and harass the British 
garrison, he kept up petty hostilities against the latter all thB 
winter through. 

General Murray, on his part, neglected nothing to put himaelf 
in a state to repel all hostile attempts till the following campaign. 
He was well provided with artilleiy and stores of every kindi and 
under him were the finest soldiers Britain could produce. No 
sooner was he established in the city, than he addressed a pro? 
olamation to the Canadians, representing to them the inutility of 
a longer resistance, as it would expose them to all the^evils 
result from an opposition becoming objectless. Eleven neighbour- 
ing parishes, evacuated by the French, giave in, and took the oath 
of fealty to king George. Their houses had been burnt, and the 
women and children, who had taken refuge in the woods, were 
forced to leave them, to escape death from cold and destitution. 
The inhabitants of Miramichi, Eichiboucto, and other places about 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, impelled by like misery, had submitted 
already to Colonel Frye, British commandant of Fort Cumberland 
at Chignectou. 

General Murray, meanwhile, pushed his outposts as far as Lo- 
rette and Sainte-Foy^ two or three leagues &om Quebec ; and a 
war of skirmishings continaed, despite the season's rigoor. Ihie 
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garrison, throughout the winter, was busily employed in such 
petty expeditions, fetching firewood £rom Cape Rouge, and work- 
ing at the city d^ences, which, after incredible labour,^ were made 
fit to sustain a siege ; the ramparts were completed and mounted 
with mortars and heavy <»innon ; the redoubts too, already men- 
tioned, eight in number, were now finished. The soldiers execut- 
ed these works, notwithstanding maladies which broke out among 
them, between Dec. 24 (1759), and April 24 (1760), and proved 
fiktel to nearly 500 of tiiem. 

On their side, the French were exhausted by the fatigues at- 
tending petty war, but still more firom dearth of provisions. De 
li^vis, who had cantoned most of his troops in different parishes 
of the governments of Trois-Bivi^res and Montreal, now b^an 
^preparations &r an enterprise he meditated; ''an obstinate 
defence,' ' as he expressed it, in a memorial to Yaudreuil, " which 
oenld not &il to be advantageous to the state, by cutting out em- 
ploym^at £ot its enemies in America, as well as be honourable to 
tlk& arms of France.'' 

To re-animate the courage of the people, and induce them to 
Bttke new efforts and submit to fresh sacrifices, the solemn voice 
of the Church was called in aid : a voice sure to find an echo in the 
heart of a population profoundly religious. The bishop, M. Du- 
breil de Pontbriant, who had taken refuge in Montreal,* isMied 
a pastoral letter (mandement) in which he said, '^ You are not to 
jEorget, in your prayers, those who have died in defence of their 
awntry ; the names of the illustrious Montcalm and so many 
lespeetable officers, with tiiose of the (slain) soldiers and militiamen 
mast be kept in memory.... You will pray for the repose of their 
sonk." They are very grave, very touching, such mortuary wordp, 
to wMch rdigion adds a character of sublimity I This call for 
the prayers of the faithful, in favour of the brave who died in de- 

* Why the good bishop should thus be spoken of as a refagee, we 
cannot say ; yet the words in the author's text convey an insinuation that 
he was driven out of Quebec, in violation of article 6 of the capitulation, 
^puiting "free exercise of the roman religion, safeguards to all reli- 
gions (cloistered) persons as well as the bishop ;" the latter " being 
invited to come and exercise freely and with decency thetimctions of his 
office whenever he shall think proper."—^. 
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fending tbeir religion, tiieir laws, and their homeflteads, — at a 
time when a call to arm was issued, — ^revived the national spirit^ 
and redoubled the warlike energies of the Canadians. As for the 
r^ular soldiers, if a passion for military distinction alone inspired 
them, they had now a fair opportunity of acquiring it. 

After great c£forts, De Yaudreuil succeeded in collecting « 
much provision as would subsist the army for some time when the 
scattered parts of it should re-unite. In April it was ready to be- 
gin the campaign, though the winter's ice had not yet cleared 
away. 

The regulars, especially their grenadier companies, had been re- 
cruited from the two colonial battalions; with the latter, thej 
numbered 3,600 men. Those militia forces called on to take part 
in the expedition numbered a little more than 3,000,i ncludingSTO 
savages. The collective army, wherein the Canadian element thus 
predominated, still did not comprise quite 7,000 combatants in all. 
Such was the whole armed force which could be raised to march 
against Quebec, for the inhabitants of the lower districts who had 
not submitted to the enemy could not join the little army till af- 
ter the investment of the place ; while those of the valid male in- 
habitants directed to remain at Montreal and Trois-Rivi^res, 
were wanted there to lay the year's seed in the ground, and to de- 
fend the frontiers on the side of Lakes Champlain and Ontario.* 

Without waiting for the navigation seaward to be quite open, De 
Ldvis sent orders (April 16 and 17) to the troops to quit winter- 
quarters and march direct to Quebec, some by land, others by water. 
The fields were then covered with snow, and the banks of the St, 
Lawrence still clogged with unloosened ice, while its current was 
encumbered with floating ice, which moved with the fiux and re* 
flux of the tide. De L^vis issued a general order to the army, in 



• Extracts from the instructions of the gOYcrnor-general to the cheva- 
lier de L^vis : "We have, after much exertion, collected all the (mate- 
rial) resources of the colony, supplies of provisions and warlike stores 
alike ; both are in limited or rather insuflScient quantity, therefore let 
every means be employed that zeal can suggest to supply deficiencies. 
— Our forces consist of nearly 3,500 troops, 3,000 militiamen of the go- 
vernments of Montreal and Trois-Rivieres, with 400 savages of different 
nations.'' 
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wbich he appealed to its sense of honour for making a signal repar- 
ation of the loss sustained on the 13th of September previous ; 
and reminded the soldiers, that the foes they had to face again 
were such as they had conquered at Oswego, Fort George (Wil- 
liam Henry ?), and Carillon. The troops, for whom these were 
glorious remembrances, set out on the 20th. Those who descend- 
ed the flood itself were on board two frigates, which served as a 
oonvoy for the smaller vessels, loaded with the artillery, provisions, 
and siege materials. But as the floating ice became more obstruc- 
tive the farther the flotilla proceeded, the troops were landed at 
Pointe-aux-Trembles. Only part of the artillery reached the 
Foulon (Wolfe's Cove). The whole of April 25 was spent in 
assembling the army at Pointe-aux-Trembles ; and the vanguard, 
under Bourlamaque, took the road next day. 

The occasion was pressing ; for Be L^vis wished to fall una- 
wares upon the enemy. Having found it impossible to cross Cape 
Rouge river at its outlet, because the banks, which are high and 
steep on the Quebec side, were guarded by the enemy he resolved to 
traverse the stream at Lorette, two leagues higher up, and pass 
over the marshes of La Sudde, in order to roach the heights of 
Sainte-Foye. 

Bourlamaque restored the bridge over the river, which the Bri- 
ii&h had broken down at his approach^ and deprived them of the 
post they occupied at Lorette. Be L^vis, who arrived just then, 
perceiving they had neglected to destroy a wooden causeway which 
had been laid across part of the marshes of La Su^de, caused the 
head of it to be occupied by the savages. His vanguard reaching 
those marshes at night-fall, he pursued his way over them, despite 
a thunder-storm, then raging, and took possession of some houses 
on the further side : he was now separated from the enemy only 
by a wood, about a mile in breadth. At daybreak, April 26, the 
French van cleared this wood, and confronted the British, whose 
position Be L^vis proceeded to reconnoitre, while the rest of his 
troops, who had marched all night — their path indicated, it may 
be said, by lightning flashes — crossed the swamps and drew up on 
the further side. 

Our army, however, was not able to advance rapidly or secretly 
enough to be able to reach Quebec unobserved. Although a ru- 
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moor was designedly spread abroad all the winter, that theTrenok 
were about to eome down upon Quebec with an army 12 to 15 
thousand strong — the intent being that, when the threat w^re to* 
alized, at a later time, Murray should be less on his guard throng 
previous false alerts — still that general, having always been in 
doubt on the subject, stood prepared for whatever might ooeor. 
During April, menacing rumours assuming a more tangible flhape^ 
he judged it would be proper to rid himself of the city populatkNi, 
which would have become burdensome to him in case he were be- 
sieged ; and he gave notice to the people, on the 21st A|»ril, that 
they must leave the place by the 24th. When the day oame, th« 
garrison soldiers, used as they were to all war's horrors, could not 
without pity see the wretched townsmen, with their wives and chil- 
dren, driven forth of the city walls, to seek shelter they knew not 
where, in a devastated country bared of all subsistence. Murray 
also caused the Cape Rouge bridges to be destroyed, as already 
narrated ; and sent troops to observe the movements of the Frendi, 
if they came up. Those were the soldiers ranged before ours on the 
heights of Sainte-Foye ; they numbered from 2,500 to 3,000, and 
had some field-pieces: their lines extended from Sainte-Foye 
church to the left bank of the road of La SuMe, by which tiie 
French were ascending in order to debouch on the plateau. 

The wood whence the French were issuing was 400 yards dis> 
tant from the enemy's front : now as the forest soil was marshy, the 
French could debouch only upon the highway. The space between 
the wood and the British was not wide enough to allow De L^vis 
to ^DTm his men and lead them on without disadvantage. His a- 
tnation thus became difficult, for the hill of Sainte-Genevidve and 
the river St. Charles, alike barred his way, if he elected to mar^h 
on Quebec either by the road of St. Ambroise or that of Chsrlett" 
bourg ; and the enemy might reach the above eminence before the 
French, having only the cord of the arc to pass along : he therefore 
resolved to attain the Sainte-Foye road by a flanking march. — 
Nightfall come, he ordered his ta*oops to defile, on the right, along 
the skirts of the wood, till they would have got beyond the British 
front, and then turn round their lefl flank. This manoeuvre, if 
successf\od, gave him both a good position, and a chance for cutting 
gS the corps of observation posted at t3ie Bed lUver outlet to the 
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St. Lawrence ; but the stormy weather, and the difficulty of coun- 
termarching at that season, with wearied men, prevented the ope- 
ration being essayed with due celerity. Next day Murray, who 
hastened to the imperilled spot, had leisure to extricate his tro<^ 
with the loss only of their baggage, &o. Becoming pressed in hift 
cwn retreat, he took shelter in the church of Sainte-Foye, which 
he fired as he left it ; and he was finally able to resume his march to 
Quebec, leaving De L^vis master of a field of battle which he 
would have had much difficulty to conquer.^ 

The French horsemen dogged Murray's retrograde steps, and 
ddrmished with his rear-guard as far as Dumont MiU, within a 
Hule and a half of the city ramparts. Murray posted a strong 
guard within the mill, with orders to hold it (if attacked) till 
night. The French troops took lodging in the houses between 
the church and the mill. The rain fell, meanwhile, in tcnrrento, 
and the weather waa fr^htful. 

During the night the British left the mill, fell back on the 
Buttes-^Neveu, and began to entrench themselves there. When 
day broke, !de L^vis took possession of the mill, and the whole 
plain of Abraham as far as the flood, in order to cover the Anse- 
du-Foulon (Wolfe's Cove), whither the French vessels (laden vrith 
provisions, artillery, and baggage) which had not efiected their 
discharge at St. Augustin, had received orders to repair. While 
this was effecting on the 28th, our army was to take repose, so as 
to be ready next day to assail the British at the Buttes, and drive 
them into the city. 

No soonw, however, was Murray within the walls, than he de- 
termined to make a sortie with all his troops ; intending, either .to 
give battle if an occasion presented, or else to fortify himself at 
the Buttes-4-Neveu, should De Levis' force appear to be too con- 
siderable to resist in open field ; for the report of a French can- 
noneer (who fell in while disembarking, was floated down the flood, 
and rescued by some British soldiers on guard) left no further 
doubt in his mind that the force so long spoken of had now arrived. 
He left the city in the morning of April 28, at the head of his 



* Sic in orig, ; the reflection superadded, like many others elsewhere 
not being over-intelUgibly expressed. — B. 
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whole garriBOn,* the regulars in which, not including officers^ 
alone numbered 7714 combatants.f Excepting some hundred sick 

• " The 28th day of April, aboat 8 o'clock in the morning, the whole 
garrison, exclnsiye of the gaards.... marched oat of town with 20 pieces 
of field artillery." — Fraser Manutcript, 

t Referring to regimental orders for liquidating arrears of pay up 

till April 24, or within four days of that of the second battle of Abraham, 

we have the following direction for paying the TSth or Highland regiment 

then in garrison : 

^' By the Honble. James Murray, Esq., 

Goyernor of Quebec, Ac. 
" You are hereby required and directed, out of such moneys as shall 
come to your hands for the subsistence of His Majesty's forces under my 
command, to pay or cause to be paid to Lieut. James Henderson, Dy. 
Paymaster of His Majesty's 78th Regt. of Foot or his assigns, the sum 
of two thousand one hundred and sixty-three pounds nineteen shillings 
and sixpence sterling ; being for subsistence of said Regiment between 
the 24th day of February and the 24th day of April 1760, both days 
inclusive, as per account annexed : and for so doing this, with the ac- 
quittance of the said Lieut. James Henderson or his assigns, shall be to 
you a sufficient warrant and discharge. * 

" Given under my hand, at Quebec, this 27th day of November 1760. 

(Signed,) " Jab. Mubbat. 
(Countersigned,) " H. T. Gbamah^. 
" To Robert Porter, Esq., 

Dy. Paymaster General." 

56 Sergeants fd> Is. p. diem £2 16 

56 Corporals /3 8d. " 1 17 4 

28 Drummers/® 8d. '< 2 18 8 

1195 Privates fdb 6d. " 29 17 6 



1335 Total for one day 35 9 6 

Total for 60 days £2,163 19 6 

(Signed,) " Jab. Hxhdkrbov, 
Lt. and Dy, Paymaster 78th Jlegiment." 
[We firmly believe that Murray's strength scarcely exceeded a moiety 
of that assigned to him in the text ; to which M. G. appends, by way of 
proof, returns of the strength of one regiment. As we intimated before, 
there may have been Bigots (even Varins) in the British as well as the 
French camp. Thus, on examining Lieut. Henderson's figures, we find 
that he charges for 61 days' pay, id stead of 60 ; thus pocketing, inadver- 
tently or not, £35 9s. 6d. ; the precise excess over £2,128 lOs. Od., the 
proper total. But, in any case, the document, either on or off the 
face of it, does not justify the author's hardy assumptions.—^.] 
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in hospital, Murray left in the place only soldiers enough to mount 
guard and, with a force from 6,000 to 7,000 strong, advanced, in 
two columns, with 22 cannon. 

De L^vis, who rode out, with his staff officers, far in advance 
of his men to reconnoitre the position of the British on the 
Buttes^rNeveu, no sooner perceived this forward movement 
than he sent orders to his main army to quicken its march to- 
wards the plains of Abraham. Murray, seeing only the French 
van as yet, resolved to attack it before the soldiers could take 
breath after their march ; but he had to deal with an adversary 
of mark, and cool temperament withal. The former ranged his 
troops in advance of the Buttes, his right resting on the hill (m- 
teau) of Sainte-Genevi^ve, and his left touching the cliff {fa- 
JaUe) bordering the St. Lawrence : his entire line extended about 
6 furlongs. Four regiments, under Colonel Burton, formed his 
right, placed astraddle (A cheval) on the road of Sainte-Foye. 
Four raiments, and the Scots Highlanders, under Colonel Fraser, 
forming the left, wore similarly ranged on the road of St. Louis. Two 
battalions were kept as a reserve; and besides these last, the right 
flank of the British army was covered by a corps of light infan- 
try under Major Balling ; the left flank by Captain Huzzen's 
company of Bangers and 100 volunteers, led by Capt. Macdonald. 
All being arranged in the form described, General Murray gave 

w 

orders to advance. 

The French van, composed of six companies of grenadiers, set 
in battle order, part on the right, in a redoubt erected by the 
British, the year preceding, to the eastward of the Anse-du-Fou- 
lon ; part on the left, in Bumont mill, the miller's house, the tan- 
nery, and other buildings close by, on the road to Sainte-Foye. 
The rest of the army, on learning what was toward, hastened its 
march, the men closing ranks as they came near ; but the three 
brigades were hardly formed, when the British began the attack 
vigorously. 

Murray felt the importance of getting hold of Bumont mill, 
which covered the passage (issue) by which the French were de- 
bouching, and he assailed it with superior numbers. He hoped 
that, by overpowering the grenadiers who defended it, he should 
be able to fall afterwards upon the centre of the force still on 
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ita way, pui^ tliem &r off the line of opera^on, and eat off Uie 
French right wing, hemmed in, as it were, on the road of ^ 

Louis. 

L^vig, %o preTent this design, witilidrew his right to the entry 
of the wood whioh was in its rear, and cansed the grenadi^n to 
eyaouate the mill, and fall back, in order to lessen the diataaee 
for the arriving brigades. At this turn, Bonrlamaqne was seve- 
rely wounded by a cannon-shot, which also killed his horse. His 
soldiers, left without orders, seeing the grenadiers hotly engaged 
and overmatched, simultaneously flew to their support, and 
formed in line just as the enemies bore down on this point in 
mass with all their artillery; their field-pieces and howiti^B, 
loaded with ball and grape, playing upon the space occupied by 
this wing, which staggered under so deadly a fire. The Fren<A 
grenadiers advanced quick step, re-took the mill after an obstinate 
struggle, and kept it. These brave soldiers, commanded by 
Oaptain Aiguebelles, almost all perished this day. While those 
events were passing on the left, De L^vis caused the soldiers to 
re-capture the redoubt they had evacuated in order to fall baek. 
The Canadians of the Queen's brigade, who occuped that pett^ 
redoubt and the pine wood on the margin of the cape, regainel 
tiheir ground and soon charged in turn, supported by M. de St 
Luc and some savages. The combat waa not less hot on this line 
than at the left. All the troops were now in action, and the fiie 
was heavy on both parts. Militiamen were seen to crouch on the 
ground to load their pieces, rise up after the cannon-shot passed 
over them, and dash forward to shoot the British gunners. Those 
of Montreal fought with great courage, especially the battalion 
led by the brave Colonel Eh^aume, who was killed. This brigade 
posted in ihe c^tre, and commanded by M. de EepenUgny, it- 
self arrested on open ground (rase campagne) the British oentie, 
when advancing at quick st^, and with the advantage of high 
ground. It also repulsed several charges, and slackened, by its 
firmness and rapid firing, the en^y when pressing the grenadiers 
<^ the left ; thereby &dUtating their after march onward : in 
fine, this was the <«ly brigade that maintained its ground during 
the whole time the obstinate stru^le lasted. 

By this time, the attack, which gave the British the mastery, 
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for a moment, over the positions occupied by the French t8& 
when the fight began, was eyerywhere repulsed; and our people 
in re-possession of all the ground they temporarily lost ; thns 
Miirra3r'8 offensive movement by the road of Sainte-Foye had 
fidled, and that check enabled the Frendi to attack him in their 
turn. 

De L^vis, observing that the British general had over-weakened 
his left to strengthen his right, resolved to profit by it. He 
ordered his troops to charge the enemy's lefb wing with the 
bayonet, and to thrust the British off the St Louis road on to 
that of Sainte-Foye. By this manoeuvre, he took in flank the 
whole of Murray's army, drove the corps headlong off the height 
of Sainte^enevi^ve, and cut off the enemy from Ihe line of re- 
treat to the city. Colonel Poulardier da^ed forward at the head 
of the Eoyal Eoussillon brigade, attacked the British impetuously, 
transpierced their whole mass, and put them to flight. At the 
same time their light troops gave way, and the fugitives, throwing 
themaelves in front and in rear of the enemy'fi centre, caused his 
fire to be suspended. De L^vis profited by this disorder to cause 
his own left to charge the British right wing, wluch ihe former 
oompletely routed. 

Then Uie whole French army advanced in pursuit of the beaten 
fte; but as his fli^t was rapid, ihe short distance they had to 
mn did not albw of throwing them towards the river St. Charles. 
De L^vis, nevertheless, might have been able to effect this object 
but for an order ill delivered by an officer, whom he diarged to 
call upon the i^ueen's brigade to sustain the charge of the Eoyal 
Eoussillon brigade at the right ; and who, instead of causing it to 
execute the prescribed movement, thus made it take place behind 
the left wing. 

The enemy lefb in the victors' hands their wh(de artilleiy, am- 
munition, and the intrenching tools they brought with them, 
besides a portion of the wounded. Their loss was considerable ; 
nearly a fourth of their soldiers being killed or wounded. Had 
the French been less fatigued than they w^re, and assailed the 
dty without allowing the onemy time to recover themsdves, it 
would probably have fallen again under the domination of its 
finrmer masters, says Knox; for such was the coni^on, that the 
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British n^lccted to re-man the ramparts ; the sentinela were ab- 
sent from their posts when the fugitives sought shelter in the lower* 
town ; even the city gates stood open for some time. But it was 
impossible to exact further service from the conquerors. Xhey had 
to oppose to the fire of the enemy's 22 cannon that of only three 
small pieces, which they painfully dragged across the marsh of La 
SuMe. They, too, experienced great loss, having been obliged to 
form rank and remain long immovable under the enemies' fire. 
A brigadier, six colonels or majors (chefs de hataillon) and 97 
other officers, with a savage chief, were killed or wounded. 

The numbers of the two contending armies were nearly co-equal, 
for De L^vis left several detachments to protect his artillery, 
barges, and the bridge of Jacques-Cartier river, in order to assure 
himself a way of retreat, in case he were worsted. The cavaliy 
took no part in the action.' 

The savages, who were nearly all in the wood behind during 
the fight, spread over the vacated battle-field, when the French 
were pursuing the enemy, and felled many of the wounded British, 
whose scalps were afterwards found upon the neighbouring bushes. 
As soon as De L^vis was apprised of this massacre, he took vigor* 
ous measures for putting a stop to it. — ^Within a comparatiyely 
narrow space, nearly 2,500 men had been struck by bullets; the 
patches of snow and icy puddles on the ground were reddened with 
the bloodshed that the frozen ground refused to absorb ; and the 
wounded survivors of the battle and of the butchery of the savages 
were immersed in pools of gore and filth, ankle-deep. 

The transport of the wounded, which took up much time, 
formed the concluding act of the sanguinary drama performed 
this day. The wounded were borne to the General Hospital, the 
distance to which was much increased by the deviations from 
the straight way to it that had to be made. " It wants another 
kind of pen than mine," wrote a religieuse from the house of suf- 
fering, '^ to depict the horrors we have had to see and hear, during 
the 24 hours that the transit hither lasted, the cries of the dying 
and the lamentations of those interested in their fate. A strength 
more than human is needful at such a time, to save those engaged 
in tending such sufferers from sinking under their task. 

^^ After having dressed more than 500 patients, placed on beds 
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obtained from the king's magazines, there still remained others 
unprovided with restiog-plaoes. Our granges and cattle-sheds 

were full of them We had in onr infirmaries 72 officers, of 

whom 33 died. Amputations of 1^ and arms were going on 
everywhere. To add to our affliction, linen for dressing ran out, 

and we were fain to have recourse to our sheets and chemises 

" It was not with us now as after the first battle, when we 
oonld have recourse, for aid, to the hospitalUres of Quebec... the 
Biitifh having taken possession of their house, as well as those of 
the ITrsulines and private dwellings, for the reception of their 
'woundedy who were even in greater number than ours. There 
wero brought to us 20 British officers, whom their own people 
bad not time to carry away, and whom we had to take charge 

After the action, which lasted three hours, the French took 
post on the 6uttes4rNeveu, and established their camp on the 
nine plains where they had just so ^oriously avenged our defeat 
iJiereapon in the preoedii^ year. 

Next day, the labours of the siege b^an. It was decided to 

erown with a parallel the heights fix)nting the three upper bastions 

of the dly, and that thereon batteries should be erected, in ex« 

pectancy of the arrival of ammunition and heavy ordnance which 

bad been demanded fiom France. M. de Pontleroy had charge 

of the fflege ; four batteries were established on the Butts, besides 

a fifth, jdaced on the left bank of the river St. Charles, to take 

the rampart in reverse. The four first mentioned cost much 

hbour to construct, because, working on the living rock in order 

to form the epaulements, it was necessary to fetch the earth from 

a great distance, in sacks. The besiegers could not open fire till 

tbe 11th of May ; but the distance of the city walls, and iha 

feebknesB of the battering pieces, gave small expectation of their 

making a breach, if the facing {rtvUements) were at all solid. 

Besides, the fire of the besiegers was so much superior. 

By shutting himsdf in Quebec, Murray meant to make a stiff 
leostance till the arrival of succours from Britain, whither he 
bad hastily despatched a vessel with information of the presence 
of the French. He addressed these words to his troops : ^ If 
tbe issae of tbe action of tbe 28ih AjhiI has not been &voarable 
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to the arms of his Britannic Majesty, our af&irs are not so dis- 
couraging as to deprive us of all hope. I know by experioioe 
the bravery of the soldiers under my command, and I am sure 
that they will strain every nerve to r^ain what has been lost. 
A fleet is expected, and reinforcements are already on tli^ wi^^ 
I ask the officers and soldiers to bear their fatigues with patience; 
and I beg that they will expose themselves with a good heart to 
all perils : it is a duty they owe their king and country, as well: as 
to themselves.^' 

He caused his people to work without ceasing at the city forti- 
fications on the landward side : new embrasures were opened in 
the ramparts, behind which hiB army encamped; the parapet 
which covered the men was strengthened by an embankm[ent formed 
of fascines and earth ; and on these works 104 cannon were 
mounted, most of them of heavy calibre, taken from the batteries 
on the port side, which were of little utility there. The projectiles 
thrown £rom the line of defence, told upon the ^virons of the 
French camp and places two miles beyond. The besi^ezs had 
as yet only 15 pieces to attack with ; the greater number of which, 
all being of small calibre too, became unserviceable in a short 
time ; while, for want oi ammunition, only 20 shots apiece were 
fired from any of them, during every 24 hours. All that the 
French could do was to protect their lines, and wait fi)r succour 
from Europe; But the time running on, every day increased 
doubts as to the expected aid. On their side, the besi^ed, dei^ite 
their ramparts and great guns, felt not assured of safety till a- fleet 
should arrive from Britain. Thus, in both camps, the belief was 
mutual, that the city would finally belong to the nation whose 
standard should first unfurl in the port. ^ Matters with us had 
arrived at such a pass (adds Elnox), that if a French fleet had eur 
t^red the gulf befi>re ours, the place would have fidlen again into 
the hands of its original masters.'' Accordingly every man, be* 
sieger or besieged, directed his r^ards towards the lower St. 
liawrence, to see whose nation's flag would be flrst to come in sight. 
The military power of the two nations, severally present in this 
distant region, were now in equipoise ; and that which bore tiie 
sceptre of the ocean would, by laying it in the balance^ incline the 
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beam to its own side, and the yast territory of New France 
become its glorious prize. 

On the 9th of May, a frigate entered the port. " Such were 
the hopes and fears of the soldiery," says the British historian, 
" that we remained long in suspense, not daring to look fixedly 
ior the fate^ quarter; but soon were we convinced that the 
stranger was from Britain. Not but that some among us, willing 
to seem wiser than their neighbours, sought to cloud our joy by 
obstinately maintaining a contrary opinion ; till all doubts were 
set at rest by the frigate's saluting the city with 21 guns, and by 
Iier men launching a boat and making for the shore. " No tongue 
can express," he continues, " the intensity of pleasure which per- 
vaded the minds of the whole garrison at this time. Officers and 
soldiers both mounted the ramparts facing the French camp, and 
during an hour hurra'd continuously, throwing their hats up in 
air ! The city^ the enemy's camp, the port, and the neighbouring 
country for several miles around, resounded with our acclamations 
and the booming of our cannon ; for the soldiers, in the delirium 
of their joy, did not tire of salute-firing for a long time. In a 
word, it is impossible to give a proper notion of the exultation of 
the time, to those who have not suffered the extremities of a 
siege; or to one who has not found himself^ along with dear 
fHends and brave fellow-countrymen, exposed to the risk of a 
cruel death." 

If there was unbounded joy prevailing among the besi^d, the 
event that caused it lessened, in the same proportion, the hopes of 
the besiegers. Nevertheless, the frigate just arrived might be an 
isolated vessel ! and the latter would not yet give up all hope. ** It 
was only two days before, that their batteries opened fire on the 
city !" May 15, two other British war ships entered the port. 
Then Be L^vis decided on raising the si^e, being apprehensive 
of having his retreat cut off, and lo^ng his magazine stores; for 
the enemy were stronger on the flood than the French, who had 
only two frigates, both ill armed and without proper crews. M. de 
Yauquelin, who commanded them, fell, sword in hand and covered 
with honourable wounds, into the enemy's power, af^r an heroic 
combat of two hours, maintained against several frigates, opposite 
Point^aux-Trembles. Almost all hi9 oAc^r^ were killed or wound- 
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ed, as wdl as most of the scanty crew of VAtalantCj aboard wliich 
vessel he had hoisted his flag, and would not strike it.* 

* Brave as he proved himself to be, captain Vaaquelin was ill received 
(at court) when he returned to France. The Moniteur de la Flotte of 
1857, in an article on this mariner, recounts the following touching 
particulars :— 

" It is well known that Jean Yauquelin, the celebrated naval captain, 
highly reputed for his rare merit and admirable intrepidity, after distin- 
guishing himself greatly in defending Louisiana, and, afterwards, the 
city of Quebec, was, through some dark intrigues, disgraced and put in 
prison. Despite his reclamations, and those of his family, he died in 
the year 1763, without having had his case tried. Some authors even 
say that he was assassinated in his prison, but this report seems not to 
be sufGlciently attested. 

" He left behind him a son, Pierre Yauquelin, who devoted himself at 
an early age to the study of African history and geography ; his re- 
searches in which obtained for him a prize, in 1771, from the Academy 
of Lyons. 

" This young savant ^ highly recommended by a brave officer who knew 
his connexions (the marquis de Yaudreuil), was, in 1774, placed, by 
Turgot, in the Admiralty-office, where he occupied his leisure time in 
drawing up a memorial, narrating the career and services of his father, 
(in hope of his merits being acknowledged and his memory cleared of 
blame by rihabilitation), A circumstance, occurring fortuitously, came 
in aid of this work of filial piety. 

" In 1775, queen Marie- Antoinette was present at the first communion 
by some young girls of the commune of Meudon ; and, after the cere- 
mony was over, one among them, chosen by the others, presented to 
her Majesty a fine nosegay of white roses ; reciting, at the same time, a 
complimentary address, prepared beforehand, thanking the queen for 
the honour she had done the rural parishioners, by condescending to 
come among them. 

" The young girl charged with this duty was Miss Elizabeth Yauque- 
lin, then aged 13, who lived with one of her aunts at Meudon. She 
pleased the queen greatly ; who, after embracing her, asked whether 
she could do any thing for her. 

" The youthful lady, not disconcerted, but the tears starting to her 
eyes, replied, ' I make bold to solicit your Majesty that you would cause 
justice to be rendered to the good name of my grandfather.' 

" The noble heart of the queen was softened on hearing this appeal. 
She again embraced the girl, and promised that her request should not 
be neglected. Nor was it ; for, that very day, she informed the king of 
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The French army raised the siege of Quebec during the night 
of May 16-17, after throwing into the flood, below the cliffs of 
the Foulon, a portion of its artillery. It was not pursued in its 
retreat. Thus terminated this short but spirited (audacieuse) 
campaign; which, proportionally to the number of the combatants, 
involved unusual labour, caused much bloodshed, and finished by 
exhausting the whole material resources of the Canadian army. 
From this time the French cause among us became desperate indeed. 

Be L^vis, beiog no longer able to keep his troops in hand for 
want of provisions, dispersed most of them about the country to 
seek their subsistence. He retained, however, 1,500 men ; posting 
them, under charge of M. Dumas, at intervals between Pointe- 
aux-Trembles and Jacques-Cartier river, to observe any movements 
the enemy might make from Quebec. Such was the situation of 
the gulfward region of Canada, at the close of June, 1760. 

Up to this time, nothing of importance had occurred at its op- 
posite extremity. Early in April, M. de Bougainville repaired to 
the Isle aux Noix, being charged with the conmiand at Lake 
Champlain frontier ; and captain Pouchot, taken prisoner at Niar 

what had passed. Louis XVI, ever good, ever just, ordered M. de Sar- 
tines, then minister of marine, to make inquiries regarding Jean Yau-' 
quelin, and let him know the result. 

" The inquest was entered upon at once. Among the witnesses ex- 
amined were Lapejrouse, the marquis de Yaudreuil, and members of the 
family of the marquis de Montcalm, the Hero of Canada. The inquiries 
made were eminently favourable to the memory of Vauquelin ; they 
attested the glorious services he had performed as a French naval officer, 
and proved the injustice of the accusations brought against him in his 
latter years. 

" Louis XVI. caused the son of the deceased to be presented to him ; 
and, letting M. Vauquelin know the result of the inquest, told him that 
bis father's services would not be forgotten. The latter presented to the 
king a copy of his Memoir on the geography of Africa. Some months 
afterwards, Louis sent him on an important mission to Morocco, in which 
he acquitted himself admirably. In 1777, the ministry having decided 
to establish permanent relations in the farthest Orient, Vauquelin, ap- 
pointed klng^s-consul in China, obtained an exequatur as such from Kien- 
Long, its reigning emperor. This fact has never obtained publicity till 
now. M. Vauquelin rendered great services, and left a good personal 
r«pute| in China." 

Vol. II.— t 
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gara but since exchanged, replaced M. Desandiouins at Fort de 
L^vis ; the latter acting as an engineer in the Quebec expedition. 
After this finished, 500 men were sent to strengthen the force at 
Champlain ; and 600 more to the Upper St. Lawrence ra|»ds, 
where La Come commanded. At this date, the French remanent 
forces embodied were thus distributed : 800 to 900 men defended 
the rapids above Montreal ; 1,200, posted near lake Champlain, 
&c. ; and 1,500 in observation of Quebec a;s aforeraid. The 
other Canadians, seeing that all was thenceforth lost, betook them^ 
selves sorrowfully to their homesteads, there to dispute with the 
famished soldiers billeted upon them the possession of such scraps 
of food as might still be had. Decimated, ruined by a long war, 
their latest hopes were crushed by the intelligence, that not only 
all further military succour from France was denied, but also thst 
the royal treasury of France itself, incapable of meeting home calb^ 
was in no condition to repay the advances the Canadians had 
made to the government : in short, that payment of the colonial 
bills drawn upon it was suspended for the time. Yaudreoil 
and Bigot were apprised of this measure by an official circular ; in 
which they were assured, however, that the exchequer bills (lettres 
de change) drawn in 1757 and 1768 would be paid, in three 
months after the anticipated peace, with interest ; that those drawn 
in 1759 would be discharged, in like manner, 18 months after a 
peace ; and as for the intendant's promissory-notes {ordonnances), 
they would be liquidated as soon as convenient (avssitSt que les 
drconstances le permettraient). This news startled those oon- 
cemed, like a thunderbolt : there was owing by France to the co- 
lonials, more than 40 million francs (say £1,600,000 sterling) ; and 
there was scarcely one of them who was not a creditor of the 
state. " The paper-money among us," wrote M. de L6vis to 
the minister, " is entirely discredited, and the people are in de- 
spair about it. They have sacrificed their all for the conservation 
of Canada (to France). Now they find themselves ruined, re- 
sourceless : but we do our best to restore their confidence." It was 
in this letter the French general informed the minister that he was 
no longer able to keep the field ; that provisions, ammunition, al] 
kinds of stores, were used up ; and that the r^ulars, whose batta- 
lions had been thinned of their officers and veteran soldiers (throng 
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casualties), did not exceed 3,100 combatants, including the colon* 
iai stipendiary corps, 900 strong. 

De L^vis having personally inspected the Champlain fi^ontier, 
gent tliither an additional battalion, and, promenading the country, 
profited by the confidence the people publicly manifested towards 
him, to reyive their zeal and courage, and to calm their fears regard- 
ing the paper-money ; also to persuade them to furnish some few 
supplies. There was now no gunpowder in store for the troops, 
at a time when the British were about to take the field with 
tiiree large armies ; which were to move, one from Quebec, on 
Montreal, a second to advance direct from Lake Champlain, 
thither; while a third was coming down on that city from 
Oswego. 

The British corps earliest in the arena was a detachment led by 
general Murray. The arrival of the three British vessels at 
Quebec, in mid-May, was followed by that of Lord Colville^s fleet; 
and the naval force now before the city comprised six ships of the 
line, with 8 smaller vessels of war ; but the land-force sent, under 
Lord EoUo, did not arrive till early in July. On the 14th of 
ihat month, Murray, leaving a strong garrison behind, embarked 
tlie rest of the troops and his army stores in 32 sailing-vessels, about 
250 barges, and nine floating batteries, in order to ascend the St. 
Lawrence. He passed by without assailing Jacques-Cartier fort, in 
which were 200 men, under the marquis d* Albergotti ; a post which 
was not surrendered till September ensuing, when colonel Eraser 
advanced against it with 1,000 men. At Sorel, Murray was joined 
by two regiments, under Lord Rollo. In the last days of August, 
he was still at Yarennes. Become verycir cumspeot since the affair 
of April 28, he resolved to stay there till the arrival of general 
Amherst and brigadier Haviland. He was informed that De 
L^vis had re-united the detachments, which were posted from 
Jacques-Cartier upwards (they falling back, to avoid the chance 
<rf being outflanked) ; and that the chevalier was only watching 
for a favourable opportunity in order to attack any British corps 
separately. When on his way, he received submission from the 
people of several parishes : that of Sorel (where there was a petty 
intrenched camp, which he did not think fit to attack) and some 
otiiers, he subjected to conflagration. At Yarennes, he announced 
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that he would burn all villages whose inhabitants did not disann, 
and that the Canadian regulars would be transported to France 
along with the French soldiers. The army of Amherst, and Ha- 
viland*s brigade, were then approaching Montreal. This menace 
had the effect desired ; and 400 men, out of Boucherville alone, 
came in and took the oath of fealty. From all parts the militia- 
men, seeing that the colony was lost to France, gave up their arms; 
while, concurrently, the regulars, famished and despairing, desert- 
ed in great numbers. Sept. 7, Haviland's army came up ; and 
this served as a signal for the few savages who still held to the 
French, to depart all together. 

Haviland had left fort St. Frederic, Aug. 11, with 3,500 men. 
Bougainville retired before him, quitting successively the Isle-aux- 
Noix, St. John*s, and other posts ; so that the former reached Lon- 
gueuil without striking a blow, and was free to join his forces to 
those of Murray. 

The principal army was that of Amherst, who arrived from 
Schenectady at Oswego, July 9, with a part of his forces ; and 
was joined, soon thereafter, by his rear-guard, under Brig.-Cten. 
Gage. This army, 11,000 strong, descending the St. Lawrence, 
halted before fort de L^vis. M. Pouchot, deserted by the savages, 
had only 200 men in garrison. He resisted stoutly, however, and 
<even repelled an assault : it was only when he saw his entrench- 
ments destroyed, the batteries ruined, all his officers and a third 
*of the garrison killed or wounded, that he would surrender j hav- 
ing had spirit enough to stay the progress of an army 11,000 
strong, during twelve days, with barely 200 men. 

Amherst resumed his descent, Aug. 31. The passage of the ra- 
pids was a perilous operation ] but he chose to brave the danger in 
order to bar every route against the French; who spoke of retreating, 
if occasion arose, from Montreal to Detroit, and froln Detroit into 
Louisiana. He lost, at the Cedars' rapids, 64 barges and 88 
men ; and attained (driving La Come before him) the village of 
Lachine, 3 leagues from Montreal. He landed on the island 
Sept. 6, and invested the city, on its eastern side, the same day. 
He received, on his way thither, the submission of the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring country. The two other British armies 
which he had expected to join his, beleaguered the opposite side 
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of the place on the 8th : so that Montreal was surrounded by a 
collective army more than 17,000 strong, provided with numerous 
cannon. 

Montreal, built on the southern shore of the island of that name, 
between a remarkable woody height and the St. Lawrence, was 
encircled by a mere enclosing wall some 2 or 3 feet thick, run up 
to keep out savages, and unfit to withstand the shock of artillery. 
This wall, protected by a foss^, was mounted with six small pieces 
of cannon. A battery, containing six rusty guns, topped a hillock 
within the walls. Such were the defences behind which were 
sheltered the wrecks of the French army 1 which, including inha- 
bitants still under arms, was now reduced to about 3,000 men in 
all ; exclusive of 500 soldiers who guarded Sainte-Helen's island, 
situated opposite to the city. The forces had provision in store 
only for fifteen days, and as much ammunition as one encounter 
would exhaust. 

During the night of Sept. 6-7, M. de Vaudreuil called a coun- 
cil of war. Intendant Bigot thereat read a memorial on the 
state of the colony, and a project for capitulating. All present 
expressed an opinion that an advantageous capitulation would be 
preferable for the people and more honourable to the troops, than a 
resistance which could defer the entire reduction of the colony only 
for a few days : accordingly, next morning, Colonel Bougainville 
was directed to propose to the enemy a truce for a month. This 
being refused, he was sent again with the articles of surrender 
above mentioned, 55 in number. Amherst agreed to nearly all 
of them; excepting indeed, but two, viz. one stipulating 
perpetual neutrality for the Canadians, the other demanding " all 
the honours of war " for the evacuating garrison. The latter 
denial much piqued De L^vis, who threatened to retire to Sainte- 
Helen's, and defend it to the last extremity ; but De Vaudreuil 
ordered him to disarm, and the capitulation was signed September 
8th, 1760. 

By this celebrated act, Canada passed finally under British 
domination. Free exercise of the Catholic religion was guaranteed 
to its people. Certain specified ecclesiastical brotherhoods, and 
all communities of religieuses, were secured in the possession of 
their goods, constitutions, and privileges; but like advantages. 
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were refused (or delayed) to the Jesuits, Franeisc&DS (Beeonets), 
and Sulpicians, until the king should be consulted on the subjeet 
The same reservation was made as to the parochial clergy's titles. 
In respect of Canadian jurisprudence {les his, usages, et tovr 
tumes du pays) asked to bo preserved intact, it was replied, that 
the inhabitants were now subjects of his British Majesty (and 
would be treated as such). Article 37 was inserted to tranquillixe 
the minds of those possessed of real property (les fortunes parttcu- 
lUres) ; and the feudal landholders (seigneurs) had the address to 
obtain the intercalation therein of terms conservative of their righto 
of every kind : at least the words thus inserted, read as if they 
secured their seigncurial privil^s. 

The British took possession of Montreal the same day. The 
governor-general, Chevalier de Levis, the troops, the officers, both 
military and civil, all embarked for France. Before setting out, 
M. de Vaudreuil sent an order to M. de Belestre, commandant 
of Detroit (where 300 to 400 Canadian families were settled), as 
well as to the chie& of other posts in the lake countries, to surrea? 
der them to Major Bogers, a famous partisan, or to his deputies. 
There rc-passed into Europe about 185 officers, 2,400 soldiers 
valid and invalid, and fuUy 500 sailors, domestics, women and 
children. The smallness of this proved, at once the cruel ravages 
of the war, the paucity of embarkations of succour sent from France, 
and the great numerical superiority of tlie victor. The most 
notable colonists, at the same time, left the country. Their emi- 
gration was encouraged, that of the Canadian officers especially, 
whom the conquerors desired to be rid of, and whom they eagerly 
stimulated to pass to France. Canada lost, by this self-expatriation, 
the most precious portion of its people, invaluable as its members 
were from their experience, their intelligence, and their knowledge 
of public and commercial affairs. 

Thus, by the year 1761, French domination existed no longer 
in any part of Canada, after a duration of a century and a half. 
When quitting the country, M. de Vaudreuil paid this homage 
to its people in a letter to the ministry : " With these beautiful 
and vast countries, France loses 70,000 inhabitants of a rare quMr 
lity ; a race of people unequalled for their docility, bravery, and 
loyalty. The vexations they have suffered for many years, more 
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especially during the five years preceding the reduction of Quebec, 
— all without a murmur, or importuning their king for relief, — 
safficiently mani&st their perfect submissiyeness/' 

As for the French army of Canada, the mere recital of its deeds is 
its best eulogium . Never had France more intrepid or more devoted 
soldiers. Ten weak battalions, oftenest recruited in that country 
itself for want of men from Europe, had to defend that immense 
territory which extends from Acadia to lake Erie and beyond, 
against tenfold numbers of foes. 

Very few of those brave men returned to that native land, in 
which their ex-chief did this justice to their merits : " They have 
performed prodigies of valour," wrote he to the minister on his 
return ; adding, " they, like the armed Canadians, gave repeated 
proofs (especially on April the 28th) that the conservation of 
Canada were ensured, had it depended on their zeal and courage 
alone ; and it was the last of a series of misfortunes and fatalities, 
which, for some time past, befel the country, that the hoped-for 
succours from France were not sent at the critical moment. How- 
ever scanty they might have been, these would, in connection 
with our latest victory, have ensured the re-capture of Quebec," — 
In the same despatch De L^vis reported of the governor- 
general, that he had, to the latest moment, done all for the colony's 
well-being that prudence and experience could suggest. 

The chevalier himself, after a short stay in France, had a com- 
mand assigned him in the French army then campaigning in Grer- 
many ; where he fought in the battle of Johannisberg, gained in 
1762 by the Prince de Cond^, over the famous WilUam duke of 
Brunswick* After the war concluded, he was appointed governor 
of Artois, nominated a marshal of France, and created a duke in 
1784. Three years afterwards he died at Arras, whither he had 
gone to preside at a convocation of the several orders (6tats) of 
the province. The latter caused his remains to be buried in that 
city with great observance, and set up a funereal monument in its 
cathedral, to honour his memory. 

His military career in Canada, especially after Montcalm's death, 
&vourably. manifested his courage in action and his skill in the art 
of war. His very presence inthe field seemed to ensure success ; 
for every fight he took part in became a victory : and we dare 
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almost assure ourselyes, that had he been present at Quebec on 
the 13 th of September, the result of the day would have been 
very different ; for he would have had influence enough over Mont- 
calm to hinder him from combating till all the troops could 
have been got together. De L^vis was perhaps the only man in the 
colony capable of saving it to France. His prudence, more- 
over, always prevented him from taking part in the unfortunate 
quarrels which disunited Vaudreuil and Montcalm ; and, if he 
had not the vivacity of the latter, he had qualities far more pre- 
cious for commanding an army, viz. sound judgment, firmness, 
and quick soldierly perceptions of whatever were needful to be 
done : to these endowments he owed his unvaried success in war. 
M. de Bourlamaque died, in 1764, while governor of Guadaloupe. 
As for Colonel Bougainville, it is well known that he played a glc 
rious part, as a leading naval commander, in the French navy, 
when her fleets were combating for American independence ; and 
that he afterwards made his name yet more illustrious by his voy- 
QQB around the world, and by his geographical discoveries. 

The news of the submission of all Canada was followed in Bri- 
tain by a repetition of the demonstrations of joy at the fall of 
Quebec. The king handsomely rewarded the officers who brought 
the despatches to London announcing the desired event. — In 
France, the government had been long prepared for such a result, 
and had sent instructions to the colonial officials to obtain the 
best terms they could for the inhabitants, the chief victims of this 
great national disaster. But the French people, who knew not 
the wretched state of their country's colonies, were sensibly 
affected by the loss of the finest and oldest transmarine depen- 
dency of France. Shame flushed their faces, chagrin gnawed their 
hearts, on learning the subjugation of 60,000 of their fellow-sub- 
jects, — a race speaking the same language, living under the same 
laws as they ; and who had in vain made every sacrifice, during 
seven years of trials and suffering, to escape a fate which a good 
government would have found means to save them from. But, in 
the face of Europe, the ministry took matters quite composedly ; 
and sought a pretext for veiling its own dishonour, by prosecuting 
with blind vindictiveness almost all the colonial administrators — 
some of these being notoriously corrupt indeed, many prevaricating, 
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but others entirely innocent ; yet nearly every chief ftinctionary 
from Canada, soon after landing in France, was cited to appear as a 
criminal before a judicial inquest, holden at the Ch^telet in Paris* 

When Bigot presented himself at Versailles, M. Berryer received 
him with indignity, and showered reproaches on him. " It is you," 
he exclaimed, " who have ruined the colony I your expenditure has 
been enormous ; you became a trader, and have amassed a large 
fortune your administration has been unfair, your con- 
duct criminal." A universal cry arose against this officer, among 
all who took an interest in colonial matters : every Canadian, it 
was asserted, was ready to bear witness against the ex-intendant 
for his malversations. Bigot tried, but in vain, to plead his own 
justification. He retired, at first, to Bordeaux, and hearing, some 
months later, that there was an intent to arrest him, he returned 
to Paris, hoping to conjure the storm ; but found every avenue to 
the ministerial presence barred against him ; and, four days after- 
wards (Nov. 1 7 1761), he was thrown into the Bastile, and there 
lay 11 months with all access denied to him. Concurrently, a score 
of others, accused as his accomplices, shared the same treatment ; 
while 30 more, who did not come forward, were ordered to be ar- 
rested wherever found. Meanwhile, the council of state ordained 
the ChStelet court to put all upon their trial. 

Even the ex-governor-general did not escape the disgrace of 
being Bastilled, This afiront he owed perhaps as much to the (cri-. 
minating) insinuations of Montcalm's partisans, as to the more perfi- 
dious calumnies of Bigot. The process of all was carried on brisk- 
ly, by ministerial desire ; yet it lasted from Dec. 1761 till the end 
of March 1763. The accused obtained, in Oct. 1762, liberty to 
employ counsel to prepare their defences. — The Marquis de Vau- 
dreuil had to govern Canada during the most thorny time of its 
history. He repaired to France a poor man, after serving the king 
56 years ; the earliest part of that long public career as governor 
of Trois-Eividres, and the middle period as chief in Louisiana. 
While governor in the latter, he became a proprietor of some plan- 
tations, which he was forced to sell for the support of his rank in 
Canada. He had even sacrificed, like Montcalm and De L^vis, his 
salary, in order to supply towards the close of the war* what the 
state did not furnish. Thus, all his fortune, as he said himself, 
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consisted in hopes fimnded on the king's benefieenoe. His de- 
fence was dignified: he repeUed the insinuaticMis of the reiDj 
guilty, and disdained attempting to justify himself by aocnsmg 
others, rather exculpating indeed those Canadian officers whom 
Bigot slandered. '' Brought up in Canada myself/' he-said, "I 
knew them every one, and I maintain that almost all of them are as 
upright as they are valorous. In general, the Canadians seem to 
be soldiers bom ; a masculine and military training early inuFOB 
them to £itigues and dangers. The annals of their expeditions, 
their explorations, and their dealings with the aborigines, abound in 
marvellous examples of courage, activity, patience under j^vatioii, 
coolness in peril, and obedience to leaders, during services which 
have cost many of them their lives, but without slackenii^ the 
ardour of the survivors. Such officers as those, with a handful of 
armed inhabitants and a few savage warriors, have often disconcerted 
the projects, paralysed the preparations, ravaged the provinces, and 
beaten the troops of Britain when eight or ten times more numerous 
than themselves. In a country with frontiers so vast, such qual- 
ities were priceless." And he finished by declaring, that he " would 
£iil in his duty to those generous warriors, and ev^ to the state 
itself, if he did not proclaim their services, their merits, and their 
innocence." In corroboration of this testimony, we would observe, 
that all the military officers who remained in Canada after the 
final capitulation, were found to be much poorer after the war than 
before ; and that, among the civil functionaries, only the outlawed 
Deschesnaux, intendant's secretary, and some obscure tools of his, 
who fattened on the public wants, had their names in Canada 
rightly branded with inefiaceable marks. 

At length (Dec.. 10, 1763), the president of the commission, as^ 
sisted by 25 councillors of the Chfitelet, rendered his final decree re- 
garding the parties accused. De Yaudreuil (who died next year, 
less from old age than vexation of spirit) was, with five more, re- 
lieved (dichargU) from the accusation.* Bigot and Varin were 
sentenced to exile for life, their goods to be confiscated. Several of 
the accused were condemned to minor banishments, and to modified 



* This form of semi-acquittal was doubtless intended to be dishonour- 
ing. It was equivalent to a Scots verdict of not proven, — ^B. 
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oonfiscations, or to make various restitutions, to a collective amount 
of 11,400,000 francs. Commissary-general Cadet, alone, was 
mulcted in six millions. In regard of others of the accused, further 
process was stayed.* 

It is certain that great dilapidations did take place; but tlie 
reports of them were exaggerations of facts, as any one may be 
ccmvinced of, by comparing the public expenditure in Canada with 
that of the Anglo-American colonies during the war. The raising 
and maintaining of 7,000 men in 1758, cost Massachusetts £180,- 
000 sterling; besides £30,000 for defence of the frontier, or 6J 
million francs in all. In the veiy first year of the war, Canada had 
as numerous a force as this to subsist, not reckoning a portion of the 
Acadians then on its hands. That army, not much augmented 
up to the year 1759, had to confront the far superior forces of the 
enemy, often marching to and fro between whiles, at distances widely 
apart, in order to defend frontiers extending from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the Mississippi. The cost attending transports, in the 
then state of our roadways, would of necessity be enormous. Very 
soon, scarcity of provisions and goods, caused on one hand by the 
mastery of the enemy on the high seas, which caused interruptions 
of eommunication with France ; and, on the other, the suspended 
tillage of much of the cleared land through the military service im- 
posed on its cultivators, decupled state outlay ; for, owing to the ex- 
orbitant rise in price of all commodities, public expenditure, — all 
tiiis rapidly mounted up. From 1,700,000 livres, its totality in 
1749, it rose by successive yearly leaps to 2,100,000-2,700,000- 
4,900,000-5,300,000-4,450,000 («ic)-6,100,000-ll,300,000- 
19,250,000-27,900,000-26,000,000 francs; and, for the eight 
earlier months of 1760, to 13,500,000 : in all, a total of 123J 
millions. 

Of this sum, there remained due by the state 80 millions, for 
41 of which it was in debit to Canadian creditors ; namely, 34 
millions unpaid of intendant's note&of-hand {ordonnances), and 
7 millions in exchequer-bills {lettres de change). These state obli- 
gations {cr6a7ices) held by the Canadians, an immense amount for 



t Thus we, juridically rather than literally, interpret the words, le 
jugementfut remUjusqu^d plus ample inform^, — ^B. 
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such a country, became to them almost yalueless in the end. Traf- 
fickers and British officers bought up, at low rates, parcels of these 
paper-moneys, and re-sold portions of them to French factors on 
'Change, in London, for cash. Through personal influences, a 
stipulation was made in the treaty of 1763, granting a compensa- 
tion of 3,600,000 francs for the reduction, operated in France, of 
a moiety on the exchequer-bills, and of three-fourths on the in- 
tendants' notes ; but the Canadians, to whom that reduction had 
caused a loss, at one stroke, of 29 millions on their crSances, de- 
rived little profit from the above-mentioned compensatory stipula- 
tion. The paper they still had in hand, remained long valueless; 
at last, in 1765 they were invited to make declarations of the items 
and amount of it, in schedules {bordereaux)^ which vouchers they 
were to send .to commissioners charged to pass audit accounts (itaU) 
in Britain.* There were 1639 of those schedules deposited, prov- 
ing for a considerable amount ; but almost the whole sum becom- 
ing a subject for brokerage, the claims got into speculators' hands, 
at merely nominal prices. In March 1766, a new convocation 
was signed between French and English state-agents, for liquida- 
ting all the paper money then remaining in Canada. It was de- 
creed that it should be paid off in receipts for stock {reconnaissances 
de rente) at 4J per cent, interest ; said receipts to be as valid as any 
other evidents of the national debt. It may be concluded from 
what has just been detailed, firstly, — That the war in Canada did 
not cause the exhaustion of the king's exchequer, to which his min- 
isters attributed the misfortunes of France, as a justification (for 
abandoning the colony), since a very small part of the war's cost 
was reimbursed at the time ; and, secondly, that the accusations 
brought against the colonial functionaries had for their chief intent 
that of diverting public odium from the ministers and directing it 
against their agents : the former being the real authors of the dis- 
asters, rightly responsible therefor, and, as such, all-worthy of 
national indignation, for the ministry could easily have cashiered 
its unfaithful functionaries. 

After the year 1758, evil fortunes seemed never to remit for 

* General Recapitalation of les bordereaux : the registry of which is 
reposited in the Provincial Archives, Quebec. 
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'France, which experienced constant reverses, on land and sea, in all 
parts of the world. The French ministry at last tried, but in vain, 
to open negociations with the British cabinet. Choiseul, war- 
minister, and virtually premier, drew Spain into a warlike alliance 
with France against Britain in 1761, — that treaty being known as 
the " Family compact," — but military][disasters and other public 
calamities continued none the less. Spain lost Cuba, Manilla, 
12 vessels of the line, and 100 millions value in prizes to the 
enemy. As for France, scarcely a colony remained to her, and in 
Europe she made no way. Thanks to the mediation of Sardinia, 
the pacific character of Lord Bute (who contrived to eliminate Pitt 
from the British cabinet, which the latter previously no longer led), 
— and to a diversion made against Britain's ally, Portugal (which 
Spain and France together attacked, in view of making her a han- 
dle for compensations), the preliminaries of a peace were signed 
at Fontainebleau, Nov. 3, 1762,between the courts of France,Spain, 
and Britain. ' A definitive treaty was concluded in Paris among 
the three powers along with Portugal, on 10 th February ensuing. 
France ceded to Britain, along with other territories, Canada and 
all the Laurentian isles, except St. Pierre and Miquelon, reserved 
for behoof of the French fisheries. To Spain was ceded Louisiana, 
in exchange for Florida and the bay of Pensacola, which the Span- 
iards gave up to Britain, to recover Cuba. The only other stipu- 
lation in the treaty regarding Canada, was that by which Britain 
bound herself to allow the Canadians the free exercise of their reli- 
gion. Silence was maintained on the subject of our people's laws, 
probably because, in becoming British subjects, they were made 
participant of legislative power; whereas colonial catholicity, repro- 
bated as it then was by the very principles of the British consti- 
tution, needed an express stipulation for its immunity from penal 
interdictions.* 

Louisiana had a like fate with Canada, although not con- 
quered. That province, indeed, enjoyed a pretty tranquil exis- 
tence during nearly the whole time of the war then ended. From 
the date at which we left off in our brief annals of that country. 



* We subjoin the concluding words of this sentence, copied literaly 
from the author's text ; " . . . . le catholicisme, frapp^ de reprobation par 
la constitution de I'Etat, avait besoin d'une stipulation ezpresse pour 
devenir un droit." — B, 
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the object of so muoh hopefulness, it really b^an to prosper. The 
war against the Natchez finished by beggaring the West India 
Company created in 1723, and obliged it to demit to the king its 
rights oyer Louisiana, the trade of which was then rendered firee. 
That fine country, enjoying thenceforth more liberty, saw its 
population, its settlements, its commerce augment at first slowly, 
but afterwards rapidly, despite the changefulness which again 
aJQfected it. France willed to realize the project, formed in the 
preceding century, of binding together Canada and Louisiana, in 
order to bar the western regions against the British, and confine 
them to the Atlantic seaboard. Paucity of inhabitants, physicd 
impracticabilities, vast regions with savage populations separating 
• the two countries, rendered the project inexecutable. After the 
peace of 1748, France seemed to occupy herself m(»re serioustf 
with the colonization of Louisiana. Although her measures were 
not always fortunate, and notwithstanding the mistaken policy of 
most of the administrators whom she sent to govern the colony ; 
despite the disorders they created in commerce and finance, by 
imprudent emissions of notes-of-hand (ordonnances) and pap^- 
money, which soon fell into discredit and became a prey to broker- 
age ; maugre all these drawbacks, we say, Louisiana made rapid pro- 
gress by favour of the peace reigning within. But the calm it 
enjoyed was deceitful. At the moment when the colony attained 
the greatest prosperity it had known since its foundation, it was 
stricken by the most grievous infliction a community can endure, 
subjection to an alien race, and a partition of its territory among 
rival nations.* 

When the French governor, M. d'Abadie, received, in 1764, 
the order from Louis XY to communicate the treaty of Paris to 
the colonists, it pained him so much that he died of chagrin. His 
successor, M. Aubry, next charged with the sad mission, let time 
run on. The appalled Louisianians made representations in France 
(against the transference) in the most pressing and even pathetic 
terms ] and when some Spaniards came, in 1768, led by Don An- 
tonio d'Ulloa, a sage and moderate man, to take possession, the 

* New Orleans, though sitaated on the left bank of the Mississippi, 
inhered, as far as Lake Pontchartrain, to the territory ceded to Spain. 
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colonists constrained him to r&«mbark, pretending that France 
kad no right to cede its power oyer them witiiont tlieir consent. 
Louis XY was then obliged to advise them, that the cession made 
was irrevocable. Next year, General O^Reilly arrived, with 
3,000 men. The people opposed themselves to his landing ; but 
their magistrates succeeded in appealing them ; and the procu- 
rator-general, M. Lafreni^e, went to receive the Spaniard, and 
assure him of the submission of the inhabitants. O'Keilly ma- 
nifested, at first, much benignity, maintained the ancient laws, 
and captivated the multitude by his conduct ; but these appear- 
ances of justice had no other aim than to conceal his own evil 
designs or the stern instructions of his court ; for he soon changed 
the laws he seemed at fitst to respect, and upset the whole interior 
administration. Lafreni^re and the tribunals protested against 
these mutations. " O'Reilly took advantage of this opposition," 
says Barb^Marbois, " to commit acts of violence and ferocity, 
which he mistook for those of wise firmness." He called together 
twelve deputies of the people, to fix a code of laws. These de- 
legates met in his house, and were waiting to deliberate, when 
the doors of the room were suddenly opened, and O'Reilly 
appeared at the head of a company of soldiers, who seized the 
deputies, chained them, and thrust them into prison-cells. Six 
of them were shot, by his orders. Lafreniere, before dying, pro- 
tested his innocence, and encouraged his five compatriots to suffer 
with firmness. He charged M. Noyan to send the scarf he wore to 
his wife, for the use of his son when he came of age ; and gave 
himself orders to the soldiers to fire I abandoning to the stings of 
remorse the soul of the perfidious Spaniard who had set a snare 
for his victims. The surviving six deputies were transferred to 
dungeons in Cuba. 

Such were the tragical events which attended the passing of 
Louisiana under alien domination. There now remained to 
France, of all North America, only some befogged and sterile 
rocks, scattered on sea-margins, in the vicinity of Newfoundland. 
" Since the treaty of Bretigny," says Sismondi, " France had 
concluded no treaty so humiliating as that just signed in her 
name at Paris, to put an end to the Seven-Years* War. Now-a- 
dayS) that we know better the nature and extent of the regions 
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she gave up in America ; now that we therein behold a great nation 
arise and expand ; noting how much the people of her race, whom 
she left behind, have prospered at Quebec, Montreal, and New 
Orleans, each living testification of the importance of the colonies 
she renounced — that abandonment of territories of a destiny so 
exalted, appears all the more disastrous. Still this is no reason 
why we should blame the ministers who negociated and signed 
ihe treaty of 1763. That peace was wisely entered into ; it was 
needful, and as favourable as the circumstances of the time would 
allow. The French had succeeded in nothing of all they had 
proposed to themselves to do, by entering into the Seven-Years' 
War, for they suffered the bloodiest defeats ; and, had they per- 
sisted in continuing the contest, there was every reason to expect 
that discomfiture still more signal would follow. Never did her 
generals seem to be so utterly destitute of talent ; at no time 
were her soldiers, naturally brave, so poor in muscle, so ill equip- 
ped, so materially wretched ; never had they less confidence in their 
chiefs, nor ever, from their indiscipline, was their confidence 
less in themselves than now : in a word, at no previous time was 
France so little redoubtable to her enemies. By imploring the 
assistance of Spain, she had only led her neighbour upon the 
same road to ruin with herself, and one campaign more in common 
would have reft her ally of her most important colonies. 

" However disastrous that peace might be, we do not find, in 
the memoirs of the time, that the writers felt at all humiliated ; 
Bachaumont seems to have seen in the event only where- 
withal to supply poets with a subject for verses of felicitation and 
theatrical divertisements. At each page one feels, while reading 
those memoirs, how much the ilite of France had become indifferent 
to her national polity, power, and glory. Even those Frenchmen who 
took the greatest interest in public matters, were oblivious of their 
compatriot race in Canada and Louisiana, ' who multiplied slowly 
in the woods, who associated with savages ; but who furnished no 
returns to the exchequer, no soldiers to the royal host, no colonial 
merchandise for home traders !' The petty settlements, for fishing 
cod, at St. Pierre and Miquelon, the small islands of Grenada, St. 
Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, appeared in the eyes of the ship- 
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pen of St. Malo, Nantes, and Bordeaux, far more important than 
all Canada and entire Acadia. 

** Besides, the nation was accustoming itself, more and more, to 
a want of sympathy with its government, the alienation increasing 
in proportion as French writers took to studying political questions. 
It was at this epoch that the sect of Economists were most stirring; 
and after the marquis de Mirabeau had published (in 1755) his 
" Friend of Mankind " (VAmi des Hommes), the clique of Ency- 
dopedists manifested itself with yet greater power, and the appear- 
ance of its gigantic repertory became an affair of state. Finally, 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who, as early as the year 1753, had sapped 
the bases upon which society rests, in his Discourse on the Origin 
of Inequality among Mankind, published afterwards his " Emile," 
and next his " Social Compact " (fe Contrat Social) : all minds 
were then commoved regarding the highest questions of public 
organization. But the French were not able to cogitate on subjects 
of such high import, without being struck with the unreason, the 
absurdities even, abounding in their own administration throughout 
all its parts: for example, the exclusion of all but the noble class from 
every superior grade in the army, which deprived the soldiery of 
all emulation ; the crushing burdens of taille and corvee/^ which 
sterilized the soil and paralyzed agriculture ; the tyranny of in- 
tendants and sub-delegates in the provinces ; the barbarities of 
criminal penality, initiated by seclusion in the cell, with torture 
for its middle term, and finishing with breakings on the wheel — 
such horrible punishments being inflicted, not seldom, on the in- 
. nocent ; finally, disorders in the financial departments, with atten- 
dant perplexity of accompts, which the most skilf\il could not un- 
ravel. It was thus that every Frenchmen capable of reflection 
or of feeling aright, especially those accustomed to direct the public 
mind, were banning to cherish a hope of fundamental reforms 
being effected ; they assumed for all France the credit of this noble 
aspiration, and they imputed to the government, or rather to the 
king, the disgrace of those reverses, as being the unavoidable con- 

* There are no equivalent terms in our freedom-breathing^ vernacular, 
to interpret, except by periphrasis, the sense of the above two baleful 
words. — B, 

Vol. II. — ^0 
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comitants of the system under which the nation groaned ; at the 
core of which nestled the vices of a reckless yoluptuary, who, being 
without honour himself, disr^arded it in others ; a crowned syba- 
rite he was, who looked upon reality only as a means for satisfy- 
ing to the utmost his own gross appetites and the avidity of his 
mistresses/' * 

There were persons, again, who looked upon the loss of Canada 
with complacency, as facilitating the descent to perdition of an inert 
and sensual despotism. The fall of the olden monarchy they allowed 
was certain, but it might be only looming in the distance : now a 
damaging event such as that which had just taken place in Ame* 
rica, might precipitate the coming catastrophe ; while the thought- 
ful, who longed for a radical reform of social organization, but 
who wished to found that reform on the bases of freedom, were too 
oblivious of the intermediate evil plight of the nation, and shocked 
the sense of the multitude by their applauses of anti-patriotio demon- 
strations. For example, Voltaire, in his retirement at Femey, 
celebrated the Triumph of the Briti^ at Quebec by a banquet, not 
indeed as if exulting over French humiliation, but as a victory Li- 
berty had gained over Despotism. He foresaw that the loss of Ca- 
nada to France would eventuate the enfranchisement of the Anglo- 
American colonies; and this, in turn (he thought) would be followed 
by that of all the European populations of our two continents. 
That banquet over, the company retired into an elegant private 
theatre, where was played " The Island Patriot " (le Patriote in- 
sulaire)j a dramatic piece full of aspirations for Liberty; in which 
Voltaire himself played a leading personage. This representation 
finished, the slides of the scenery unclosed, and a spacious 
court, illuminated and ornamented with Indian trophies, met the 
spectator's view. Brilliant fireworks, accompanied by military 
music, concluded the fgte. Among the pyrotechnic devices, was 
'^ the star of St. George" which emitted rockets; and underneath 
was represented, the Cataract of Niagara, f 

* ^' One is startled here," wrote the British ambassador from Paris 
Feb. 21, 1*765, "at the visible disorder in public affiEurs, and the evident de* 
cline of the royal authority/' Raumer, Bertroye, &c, — Hist, of Ike Frgnch, 

t Public Jtdvertiser (London daily paper), Nov. 28, 1*159. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MILITARY DESPOTISM—ABOLITION AND RESTORATION OP 

THE ANCIENT LAWS. 

1760-1774. 

Cessation of hostilities ; the Canadians return to their homesteads. — 
Military government and courts martial.—- Emigration of Canadians 
to France. — The French laws discontinued, but the catholic religion 
tolerated. — Governor Murray replaces Amherst as generalissimo. 
— An executive, legislative, and judicial council constituted. — Divi- 
sion of Canada into two districts, and introduction of English laws. 
Kurmurings of the people. — The British colonists demand an elective 
chamber, or representative assembly, from which Canadian members 
were intended to be excluded ; and accuse Murray of tyranny : that 
general quits the colony on leave, but does not return. — Risings of the 
western savages. — G^n. Carleton, appointed Murray's successor, makes 
changes in the governing council. — The people continue their oppo- 
sition to the new laws. — Official reports of five British crown-lawyers 
(Yorke, De Grey, Marriott, Wedderburn, and Thurlow) on the grie- 
vances of the Canadians.— A Legislative Council finally established, 
in IT 74. 

Those Canadians who did not leave the army after the siege of 
Quebec, quitted it entirely after the capitulation of Montreal, and 
the most profound peace soon reigned in all the colony. Small 
appearances now would there have been of a long and sanguinary 
struggle, but for the devastations left behind it, especially in the 
district of Quebec, where nought could be seen but wreck and ruin. 
This region had been occupied, for two years, by contending hosts ; 
its capital had been twice besieged, twice bombarded, and almost * 
annihilated ; its environs, having been the theatre of three battles, 
bore all the traces of a desperate armed struggle. The ruined inha- 
bitants, decimated in so many battle-fields, thought of nothing now 
but to take reftige on their lands, hoping . thence to derive where- 
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withal to repair their losses ; therefore, isolating themselyes from 
their rulers, they gave theniselves up entirely to rural pursuits. 
The victors, on their part, took fit measures for making sure of 
their precious conquest. Amherst chose troops for guarding it, 
and sent the rest to Europe or into other colonies. He divided 
Canada into three departments, corresponding to the old divisions, 
and put them under martial law. General Murray was located at 
Quehec, general Gage at Montreal, colonel Benton at Three Riven. 
Each of these chiefs was supplied with a secretary, of Frenohr 
Swiss origin, as a lingual medium between the ruler and the ruled. 
The latter gentlemen were, M. Cramah^ for Quebec district; H. 
Bruy^res for Three-Bivers ; and M. Mathurin for Montreal. 
Amherst, after giving final instructions to the three governors 
respectively, left Canada for New York. 

Murray constituted a military council for his district, composed 
of seven army officers, as judges of the more important civil and 
criminal pleas. This council held bi-weekly sederunts. Munay 
reserved to himself the jurisdiction, without power of appeal, ovtf 
other cases ; or left them to the care of military subalterns in the 
country parts. General Gage, in his district, rather attempered the 
system ; for he authorized the parochial captains to settle any dif- 
ferences amongst the people according to their own discretion, but 
•dissatisfied clients had a power of appeal to the nearest British 
.commandant or to himself. At a later period, Gage divided his 
district into sub-districts, in each of which he established a justice 
court, composed of seven, six, or five (Canadian) militia officers. 
These bodies held fortnightly sessions, and were subordinated in 
authority to one or other of the three councils of war, composed of 
British military officers, located at Montreal, Yarennes, and St. Sulr 
pice. There lay an appeal, in last resort, from the decisions of all 
these tribunals, in every disputed case, to Gage : at the same time, 
none of their penal sentences could be executed, without being first 
submitted to him, for approval, reversal, or commutation. Thus, 
•.through their militia officers, the Canadians of Montreal dis- 
trict at least shared in the administration of justice. In the 
district of Quebec, also, they participated somewhat in its jurispru- 
dence, through the agency of two of their compatriots, who were ap- 
jpointed public procurators and l^al commissaries before the mili- 
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taiy tribunal of Quebec city : one being Jacques Belcourt de Lafon- 
taine, ex-member of the sovereign council, for the country on the 
right bank of the St. Lawrence ; the other, Joseph Etienne Ougnet, 
seigneur of St. Etienne, for that on the left side of the river. At 
Three-Rivers, almost the same arrangement was made. 

This martial system was adopted in violation of the capitula- 
tions, which guaranteed to the Canadians the rights of British 
subjects ; rights by which their persons were not to be disposed 
of by any but their natural judges, unless by their own consent. 
It fell out, that when they hoped to enjoy legality under peaceM 
sway, they saw their tribunals abolished, their judges repelled, and 
their whole social organization upset, to make room for the most insup- 
portable of all tyranny, that of courts martial. Nothing did more to 
isolate the government and alienate the people from it, than this con- 
duct, long since repudiated by the law and custom of nations. Ig- 
norant as they were of the speech of their conquerors, the Canadians 
spumed the booted and spurred l^sts placed amidst them ; and, 
without complaining, for they were little used to soliciting, they 
settled their differences with each other ; or they applied to the 
parish clergy or local notables as arbitrators : by having recourse 
to whom, the influence over the people of these classes, in the seve- 
ral parishes, was greatly increased. By a happy effect of circum- 
stances seemingly adverse, pastor and flock had thus become as 
one in sentiment ; and, under the theoretical sway of the sword, 
derioal intermediation became the rule practically followed by and 
for each and all. 

The military organization adopted, attested the fear Canadian 
resistance to alien domination had inspired, and its existence was 
approbated in Britain : only under this condition, however, that it 
was to cease as soon as a state of amity should supervene between 
her people and those of France ; that time once come, regular 
civil government was to take its place. Yet the colony remained 
four years under martial law. This epoch in our annals is desig- 
nated as the " Beign of the Soldiery " (U rigne miiitaire,) 

During all this time, the Canadian people hoped that France 
would not abandon them, but reclaim her own as soon as hostilities 
ceased. The clergy, not so confident as the laity, drew up two 
memorials on ecclesiastical affairs in Canada, one for the Duke de 
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Nivernois, the other to the Dake of Bedford — ^these nobles being 
the two chief diplomatists employed for settling terms of paeifimh 
tion between France and Great Britain. A claim was preferred 
by the memorialists, that a warranty shonldbe given for the bidi-> 
opric and seminary of Qnebec. ^' The titular bishop," said they, 
" holds his powers and jurisdiction from his see itself; as soon as 
he is confirmed by the pope, the charge (j^laee) becomes irreyo> 
cable/' It was proposed that the bishops, in future, should 
be elected by the chapter, with a royal concurrence in the dioiee 
made — as was once the custom in the Church universal, and 
as is still done in Germany. 

After three years passed in a state o£ alternate hope and fear, 
the Canadians had perforce to renounce their latest illusion. Their 
destiny was bound irrevocably to that of the British people by the 
treaty of 1763. Consequent upon this event, a second emigration 
took place : numbers of commercialists, lawyers, ez-funetionaiies, 
with most of the leading men still remaining in the colony, lefi for 
France, after selling or abandoning estates, titles to which became 
subjects of after litigation, even down to the present times, among 
their descendants. None now lingered in the towns, but here and 
there a few subaltern placemen, some artisans, scarcely one ma^ 
chant. The members of the different religious confraternities, with 
the rural peculations of course remained. 

The mother country of those immigrants was touched at heart by 
the love for her which had drawn them to hersh(»re8. Her rulers 
showed them special favour ; and, for several of them, places w«fe 
found in the government offices, in the navy, in the army, &o, — 
Some of those who had already filled high charges, were appointed 
to like posts in distant French dependencies. Thus M. de B>epentig- 
ny, created marquis and become a brigadier-general, was appointed 
governor, first of Senegal, then of Mah^, in French India, where 
he died in 1776. M. Dumas became governor of the Mauritius 
and Isle of Bourbon. M. Beaujeu accompanied Lapeyrouse, as 
aid-major-general against the British Hudson's Bay settlements, in 
1 782. The Marquis de Yilleray, made captain in the royal guards, 
may also be noted ; also M. Juchereau (Duchesnay) commandant 
of Charleville. M. LeGardeur, Count de Tilly, Messrs. Pell^rin, 
de TEchelle, La Corne, became post-captains in the French navy. 
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The Count de Vaudreuil, as admiral during the American war 
for Independence, distinguished himself. Jacques Bedout, a native 
of Quebec, became a distinguished rear-admiral. Joseph Chaus- 
segros de L^ry, military engineer, was made a baron by Napoleon I 
for his great services. Other Canadian officers, not actively em- 
ployed, yet pensioned by the government, lived together in Tadou- 
sao. Canadian and Acadian refugees in France were succoured 
even by the republicans of 1792. 

Those of them who remained in Canada, trusting to the pro- 
mises of the British that civil rule should obtain, sent agents to 
London to proffer homage to George III, and defend their inter- 
ests. When chevalier de L^ry and his wife, Louise de Brouages, 
one of the finest women of the time, were presented at court, the 
young king was so struck with madame's beauty that he said, " If 
all the Canadian ladies resembled her, we may indeed vaunt of 
our beduH/ul conquest.*' 

After the series of mournful scenes which we have had to un- 
fold to our readers* view, it is refreshing to be able to adduce a 
graceful trait like the foregoing. 

One of the Canadian agents, Etienne Charrest, who was charged 
to n^ociate on the article of religion, as expressed in the Treaty 
of Paris, wrote several times on that subject to Lord Halifax, 
secretary of state. . He demanded the maintenance of the colonial 
church establishment, and the restoration of French jurisprudence ; 
he complained against martial law, and deferred justice ; he recom- 
mended that the paper-money difficulty should be regulated, and 
that more time should be accorded for liquidation, as that fixed was 
too short for Canadian holders of state notes and bills ; many, 
pressed as they had been for cash, having parted with them for 
whatever money-dealers chose to give. {See Manuscripts in episco- 
pal archives J Quebec ; especially Utters, dated 16th afid 17 th Jan. 
1764.) 

The churchmen's agents also made renewed demands for the 
maintenance intact of the Quebec see. They offered to lodge the 
next bishop at the Seminary, of which he might be the Superior ; 
its members acting as canons, to constitute his chapter. '^ It is an 
established usage everywhere," they said, " that there is no seated 
bishop without a chapter." 
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The British goveniment made objections, and revised to recog- 
nize a bishop, but cared not to put any obstmction in the way of one. 
The former was now occupied in organising a r^olar colonial ad- 
ministration. The Canadians, meanwhile, fdt all the chagrin arisii^ 
from subjection to alien sway. The evils they had previously endured 
seemed light to them, compared to the suffering and humiliations 
which were in preparation, they feared, for them and their pos- 
terity. First of all, the British wished to repudiate whatever was 
Canadian, and to deprive the habitants even of the natural advan- 
tages Canada offered to them by its extent. The colony was dis- 
membered. Labrador, from St. John's river to Hudson's Bay, Anti- 
costi, Magdalen Island, were annexed govemmentally to Newfound- 
land ; the two isles, St. John's (Prince Edward) and Cape Breton, 
to Nova Scotia ; the lands of the great lakes to the neighbouring 
Anglo-American colonies. Soon afterwards, a slice of territory was 
detached from Canada, and took the name of New Brunswick, with 
an administration apart. 

From parcelling out territory, the British passed to re-l^islating. 
Their king, by his sole authority, without parliamentary aanctioii, 
abolished those laws of olden France, so precise, so clear, so wisefy 
framed, to substitute for them the jurisprudence of England — ^a 
chaos of prescriptive and statutory acts and decisions, invested with 
complicated and barbaric fot ms, which English l^islation has never 
been able to shake off, despite all the endeavours of its best e^K>- 
nents ; and the above substitution was effected, merely in order to 
ensure protection and the benefit of the laws of their mother coun- 
try to those of the dominant race who should emigrate to Canada. 
In an ordinance dated Sept. 17, 1764, it was assumed, that " in the 
supreme court sitting at Quebec, his Britannic Majesty was pre- 
sent in the person of his chief-justice, having full power to deter- 
mine all civil and criminal cases, agreeably to the laws of England 
and to the ordinances of this province." 

This was to renew the outrage (attentat) perpetrated on the 
Acadians ; if it be a verity to say, that a man's civism (lapatrie) 
is not limited to the space of a city's site, or to the bounda- 
ries of a province ; but is inherent to human affections, forms 
family ties, is incorporated«with the laws, abides in the manners 
and customs of a people. No one in Britain raised his voice 
against so tyrannical an act, which deprived a country of its laws 
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in Tiew of an immigration scarcely began, and which might never 
make headway. The Canadians were not deprived of their implied 
rights in this respect alone : for in becoming British snbjects, they, 
as sach, ought to have acquired all constitutional rights inhering to 
that quality. Yet their king declared, that representative assemblies 
for Canada should be convoked only when circumstances allowed I 
This was at once to deprive them of a positive right, the full 
enjoyment of which would have ensured to them a continuance 
of others they specially enjoyed. 

An order had heen given, in royal instructions dated Dec. 7, 
1763, to exact an oath of fealty from the Canadians. Mr. Gold- 
firap, the governor's secretary, wrote to the parish priests, three 
years thereafter, that if they refused to take that oath, they might 
prepare to leave Canada; while all other Canadians were also to 
be expelled if they too n^lected to take the oath, or refused to sub- 
scribe the declaration of abjuration. It was ruled, likewise, that 
they were to renounce the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Rome ; also 
to repudiate the Pretender's claim to the British crown, of whom or 
respecting which they previously know nothing whatever I Af- 
terwards, they were required to give up their defensive arms, or 
swear that they had none. — Schedules were drawn up of the land- 
ed estates of divers religious communities, and particulars dcr 
manded as to the nature of their constitution, rights, privi- 
leges, amount of property, &c. ; with lists of the several churches, 
the number of clergy, amount of their incomes, &c. 

While these measures were in progress, General Murray was 
appointed governor-general in place of Sir Jeffery Amherst, then 
in England, on leave, but whence he did not return. The latter 
was, in reality, the first British governor-general of Canada ; 
Gage, Murray, Burton, and next Haldimand (the last replacing 
Burton at Three Rivers, who was advanced to the charge of 
Montreal district), being all sub-governors only. Murray, become 
second governor-general, in obedience to his instructions formed 
a new executive council ; in which was vested, along with him- 
self, all executive, l^slative, and judicial Unctions : the power of 
taxing, alone being excepted. This body, it was ordered, should 
be composed of the two lieutenant-governors (of Montreal and 
Three Rivers), the chief justice, the inspector-general of cus- 
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toms, and eight persons chosen &om among the leading inha- 
bitants of the colony. In the selection of the latter, only one 
native was admitted ; the exceptional man being a person of no 
mark, and his name added merely to complete the requisite 
number. A hateful spirit of jealous exclusiveness had dictated 
the ^^ Instructions " sent from London upon this occasion; and 
in the sinister document containing them we may find the embodi- 
ment of that deeply seated antipathy of race, which served Lord 
Durham, in our own day, with a pretext for revoking the consti- 
tution of 1791, and effecting the reunion of all Canada under 
one government ; viz., an intent to swamp the French-Canadians 
by means of a British majority. 

What remained undismembered of the country was subjected 
to a new division ; abridged Canada being parted into two dis- 
tricts, separated by the rivers St. Maurice and St. Francois. As 
there were no protestants at Three Rivers to make ma^trates of, 
that circumscription was annexed to those two districts, to enable 
justices of the peace resident in Montreal and Quebec to hold 
quarterly sessions in the former. The whole legal administration 
was now remodelled, and called "the court of king's bench ;" a sub- 
ordinate tribunal was also created, for the adjudication of petty 
causes, denominated *' the court of common pleas " : each of these 
tribunals being reputed as of similar constitution to the supreme 
courts of the same name in England ; and both were bound to 
render decisions based on the laws and practice of England : except 
as regarded pending suits between Canadians, commenced before 
October 1, 1764. The judges for those courts were nominated by 
a majority of the councillors, but their appointment was sub- 
jected to royal confirmation or disapproval. The executive council 
itself could sit as a court of appeal &om decisions passed in the 
king's bench and common pleas ; and the awards of the council 
were, in turn, liable to revision in the sovereign's privy-council, 
which thus judged in the last resort. 

The Canadians, to a man, repudiated the jurisprudence thus 
imposed upon them. In effect, English l^slation has only served to 
favour over-centralization of landed estate in the mother country. 
The executive council, which was the medium employed in making 
those changes, discussed and passed a great number of ordinances : 
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such as, regulations r^arding the currency and bills of exchange ; 
with others for obliging landlords to roister the original titles 
to their estates ; for disallowing the right of any one to leave the 
colony without official permission ; for fixing the period of majoriiy 
(coming of age) ; for defining the crimes of high treason and felony ; 
finr r^olating the police, &c. 

There was a project, at this time, for authorising a great lottery 
with 10,000 tickets, representing an abrogate value of £20,000, 
for re-constructing Quebec cathedral, which was destroyed during 
the siege of that city. By way of interesting the leading notables 
of Britain in the project, it was proposed to send cc^ies of this 
lottery-scheme to the lords of the treasury, the prelates of Can- 
terbury and London, also to the Bible Society.* Such a proposal 
intimated, clearly enough, an intent to appropriate (for secular or 
protestant uses), Canadian church property. The Board of Trade 
nominated, at ike same time, a Mr. Ejieller, as administrator of 
the estates of the Jesuits. 

The people of the colony were vigilantly observed, their comings 
and goings seeming to be subjects for distrust ; but the colonial 
Authorities did not venture to execute rigid law upon tiiem, such 
as pressing the test oaths, or the yielding up of defensive arms, &o. 

Ever since the death of M. de Pontbriant, tlie episcopal throne 
of Quebec see had remained vacant. When hostilities ceased, the 
grand-vicar and clergy applied to General Murray, demanding 
that the bishop and his chapter should be invested with the 
like rights possessed by bishops and chapters in all catholic coun- 
tries. Murray commended this application to the favourable 
attention of the British ministry ; and in 1763, sent his secretary, 
M. Cramaih^, to London, to sustain the application. In 1765, 
all the documents relative to this subject were submitted foe 
consideration to the attorney and solicitors general for the time, 
Sir F. Norton and Sir W. de Grey, who expressed their opinion 
(in limine) y that, keeping in view the stipulation in the treaty 
of 1763 r^arding the church of Canada, the catliolics of that 
(now British colony) were not liable to the operation of the dis- 

* There was no " Bible Society " in existence at that time ; nor for 
forty years afterwards, namely, till a. d. 1803-4. — B, 
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abilities, imposed by statutory law, on th^ eo-religionists in 
Great Britain. Paring the latter year the chapter assembled and 
elected as their bishop M. de Montgolfier, superior of the Semi- 
nary of St. Sulpice at Montreal ; but the goyemment, taking ex- 
ception to this nomination — ^perhaps because the nominee was 
too FreTuh at heart — Montgolfier declined the charge, by a formal 
renunciation, made at Quebec, in 1764. He designated, at the 
same time, M. Briand, a Breton by birth, one of the canons and 
grand-vicar of the diocese, to fill the vacant episcopal chair. M. 
Briand was elected in 1764 ; and, that same year, repaired to 
London. In 1764, he received, with the concurrence of George in, 
his bulls of investiture from Pope Clement XIII, and was conse- 
crated in Paris as bishop ; upon which, he returned to Quebec 

Early in 1765, Messrs. Amiot and Boisseau, having demanded 
for certain of their compatriots permission to assemble together, the 
executive council consented ; but on condition that two of its own 
members should be present, with power to dissolve such assemblies 
if they thought fit'; and that no concourse should be holden any- 
where but in Quebec. In 1766, a similar demand, made by M. 
Hertel de Rouville, in name of the seigneurs of Montreal, was accord- 
ed with the like restrictions. At a meeting which once took place in 
Montreal city. Governor Burton, who had not been previously 
consulted, wrote premptorily to the magistrates about the affidr ; 
who thereupon informed him that all had been done in due ord«r. 
This assurance, however, did not quite dispel the general's un- 
easiness ; as he observed in rejoinder, " In case you should stand in 
need of (my) assistance, I am ready to supply it." 

There was small cause for wonder, that under such a system of 
tyranny and overturnings, its agents should tremble lest the pros* 
trate victims might desperately rise up against it. An unquiet fed- 
ing b^an, in fact, to take possession of the public mind ; presently, 
murmurs deep if not loud supervened, and were currently breathed. 
Even those who knew the Canadians to be so submissive at all times 
to authority, began to have fears as to what might result from the 
reigning discontent; especially when at length they heard the 
acts of the government loudly censured, with a freedom 
never known before. If General Murray were a stem, he was 
also an honorable and good-hearted man : he loved such Gana- 
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dians as were docile nnder lib sway, with the affection that a 
veteran bears to his faithfnllest soldiers ; and suchlike were the Ao- 
hitants, so braye in war, jet so gentle-tempered in times of peace. 
A soldier-like sympathy inspired him with favonr for those who 
had bravely fonght him in the battle-field ; their depressed situation 
too, under domineering English masters, being not unlike that of 
the mountaineers of his native Scotland, ever so faithful to their 
princes ; this similarity strengthened his partiality for a race akin 
to his own in that regard. In order to relieve the general anxiety 
of mind, Governor Murray i^ued a proclamation, intimating, 
that in all legal process affecting the tenure of land and successions 
to property, the laws and customs which had been in use under 
the French domination were to be followed. This was reverting 
fttonce to l^ality ; for if the British ministry had a right to alter 
the laws of the country without consulting the wishes of its peo- 
]^e, it could only be done (at worst) by an act of parliament : a 
consideration which afterwards caused attorney-general Mas^res 
to observe, while adverting to the consequents of the invasion of 
England by William the Norman, and to the conquest of Wales 
by Edward I, that the English laws had never been legally intro- 
duced to Canada ; seeing that king and parliament together, but not 
the king alone, could exert rightful legislatorial power over that 
oolony : hence it followed, that (the British parliament having as yet 
taken no part in the matter) the accustomed French laws must be 
recognized as existent de jurCj if abolished or in abeyance de 
/ctcto. 

The governor-general, however, was trammelled in his beneficent 
tendencies by a knot of resident functionaries, some of whose acts 
made him often ashamed of the administration he was understood 
to guide. A crowd of adventurers, veteran intriguers, great men's 
menials turned adrift, &c., came in the train of the Britbh soldiery, 
and swarmed after the capitulation of Montreal ; as we learn, from 
Murray's own de8patQ}ies,that broken-down merchants, tradesmen of 
bad repute, with blackly tavemers, chiefly made up the band of 
Brito- Canadians earliest in the field of promise. Disrespectability 
was the rule, good character and probity of conduct were excep- 
tional qualities among them.^ Then, as respected the government, 

* This depreciating acconnt of the composition of tlie earlier immi- 
grationsi most be taken with a due allowance of errors excepted. We 
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all its functionaries, as well as the judges (and even jurymen) 
were to be of British race and professors of some protestant faith. 

The first chief-justice, named Gr^ry, who had been let out of 
prison to preside on the bench, was ignorant alike of ciyil law and 
the language of the country ; while the attorney-general was but 
indifferently fitted for his place. The power of nominating to the 
situations, of provincial secretary, of council recorder, of registrar, 
of provost marshal [?], was given to favourites, who set them 
up for sale to the highest bidder I 

The governor was soon constraiped to suspend from the exer- 
cise of his functions the chief-justice, and to send him back to 
England. A garrison-surgeon and a half-pay officer (M. Mabane 
and Captain Fraser) sat as judges in the court of common pleas. 
As these gentlemen had other employments also, their conjoint 
emoluments were necessarily very considerable. 

Murray, di^usted with his charge, could not contain himself 
when expressing his sentiments regarding such a state of things to 
the British ministry. "When it had been decided to recon- 
stitute civil government here," wrote he, " we were obliged to 
choose magistrates and select jurymen out of a community com- 
posed of some 400 or 500 traders, artisans, and husbandmen, 
whose ignorance unfits them therefor, and causes them to be de- 
spised. It it not to be expected that such persons can help 
being intoxicated with the powers which have been, unex- 
pectedly even by themselves, put into their hands; or that 
they will not hasten to manifest (in their peculiar way) 
how skilful they are in exercising it 1 They cherish a vulgar 
hatred for the Canadian noblesse, on account of their titles to 
public honour and respect ; and they detest other colonists, be- 
have drawn the following more favourable notice of some of the incomers, 
from one of oar best statistical authorities : — 

^* A wide field was now opened for the attention of interest, and for 
the operations of avarice. Every man who had credit with the ministers 
at home, or influence with the governors in the colonies, ran for the 
prize of American territory. And many landowners in Great Britain, 
of no small importance, neglected the portions of their fathers, for a 
portion of wilderness beyond the Atlantic." G. Chalmers' Estimate, 
&c., p. 123.-—^. 
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cause the latter have contrived to elude the illegal oppression to 
which it was intended to subject them." 

Notwithstanding large concessions made to the pretensions of 
those New Colonists,* they were not yet satisfied : they aimed at 
having a representative government, in order to possess, in all their 
fullness, those native rights which inhered to their quality as Bri- 
tons, and which they had a right to vindicate, they asserted, wher- 
ever the union flag waved over their heads, — not forgetting to de- 
nounce the colonial government as despotic. Nevertheless, while thus 
reclaiming political franchises for themselves, they refused to ex- 
tend them to their fellow-colonists of French race. Men of Bri- 
tish blood alone were fit to elect or be elected I They insisted, also 
that English law and practice were (or ought to be) as valid in 
Quebec as in London ; and considered the recognition of Canadian 
catholicity, in an article of the treaty of 1763, as one of those illu. 
sory conventions which might be violated without dishonour. In 
a word, they willed that Canada should be no better treated than 
Ireland was by the Anglo-Normans, as described by M. de Beau- 
mont. 

In order to conform to the instructions given him, Murray con- 
voked, merely as a formality however, a representative assembly ; 
for he knew, beforehand, that the Canadians, as catholics, would 
reAise to take the test ; and as it had been decided that a chamber 
entirely protestant would not be recognized, the project fell to the 
ground. Leading British residents, none the less, got up accusations 
against the governor and council, which they transmitted to Lon- 
don ; and also excited dissensions in the colony itself, leading to 
disorders in the capital and other towns. Murray was charged 
with showing too much partiality for the military ; while the Ca- 
nada traders in London presented a petition to the Board of Trade 
and Plantations, against his administration, and aaking for an 
elective assembly. Matters were carried to such a length in op- 
position to Murray, that the home government was forced to recal 
him. This act was really more ovdng to the sympathy he seemed 
to show for the Canadians, than to any real abuse of his powers. 



* The British residents called themselves discriminatingly the *' old 
colonists," and the French*Canadians the " new colonists.'^— 'B. 
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In his reply to a oomplimentary address presented to him by the 
members of council at his depamre, he " hoped the gOYemment 
of his successor would not be disturbed by a feeling of resentment 
against the authors of the odious calumnies that had been heaped 
on his own/' When he reached London, he had only to show 
the estimate he drew up, in the year 1765, of the population 
of Canada, which comprised scarcely 500 protestants in all (there 
being but 36 families of them residing outside the town), to con* 
vince the home authorities of the impossibility there would be to 
exclude the representatives of nearly 70,000 catholics. At that 
time, according to official returns, there were only 136 protestants 
in the whole district of Montreal. A committee of privy council, 
appointed to investigate the charges against Murray, absolved him 
entirely ; but Canada was to know him no more. 

The protestant party in the colony (notwithstanding the ruling 
of Maseres), still insisted that the penality oppressing the Catho- 
lics of the three kingdoms should be extended to their Canadian 
co-religionists. Noting the close attachment of the latter to their 
faith, its more cautelous enemies in Britain wished to temporise^ 
all the more surely to bring about its abolition. Thus an En^dsh 
university * proposed the following adverse tactics : " Never de- 
claim against the pope or catholicity, but undermine the latter se- 
cretly; engage catholic females to marry protestant males; never hold 
disputations with Romish churchmen, and beware of controversy 
with the J esuits and Sulpicians ; delay pressing oaths of conformity 
upon the colonists ; cause the bishop to lead a life of penury ; foment 
dissidences between him and the clergy ; exclude any European 
priest from the episcopal seat; discourage those inhabitants who have 
worthiness in them, from keeping up the old ideas ; if a clerical cfAlegib 
be retained, eliminate from it the Jesuits and Sulpicians ; also, all 
Europeans and their pupils, in order that, no longer having foreign 

* There were but two universities in England at that time,-*tho8e of 
Oxford and Cambridge. It would not have been diflScult to point oat, 
were the accusation found to be a true bill, in which of the two it was 
this web of protestant Jesuitry was woven. The author not having done 
so, we beg his leave to insinuate, that the university in question (and 
very much in question too) must have been located in some cloudy region 
of "Utopia," i, e., the land of Ao-ioAere.— B. 
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feholastie rapport, Canadian Bomanimn may be buried in its own 
niins ; hold up to ridicule those religious oeremonies which most 
impress the public mind ; prevent or obstruct catechising ; caress 
those^slergymen who n^lect their flookS)and allure such persons into 
dissipation, and raise in their minds a disgust at hearing confess 
sions ; cry up parish priests who liveluzurioudy, who maintain a 
good taUe, drive about, and frequent loose society,- excuse the in- 
temperance of. such, induce them to break their vow of celibacy, de- 
vised as that was to impose on the simple; finally, expose all 
(eaznest) preachers to ridicule.'' 

The garrison diaplain of Quebec, who ministered to the protes* 
tanibs of that oily, speaking more plainly than had been done be* 
Ibre, formally advised the executive council to take possession of the 
temporalities of the see for the bishop of London, so as to be en* 
joyed by tibie latter and his successors. With respect to the estates 
of the religious communities, the lords of the treasury, whose regards 
were always attracted by this bait, wrote to receiver-general ^ills, 
as part of . th^ Instructions for the year 1765 : '^seeing that the 
lands pf these societies, particularly those of the Jesuits, were, being 
united, or were about to be united, to the crown domains, you are 
to strive, by means of an arrangement with the parties interested 
in them, to enter into possession thereof in name of his Majesty; 
at the same time, however, granting to those parties such annuities 
US you shall judge proper ; and you are to see that the estates in 
question are not transferred, and so be lost to the ci^wn, by seques- 
tration or alienation." 

Before governor Murray left Canada, the savages of the western 
territory showed signs of a general rising against the whites. 
Scarcely had the French domination ceased in Canada, when the 
Indians felt the truth of an observation often made to them, that 
ihey would lose their political importance and independence as 
0oon as they had to deal with one European nation only. Pon- 
<lhiac, an Ottawa diief, noted for his bravery, warlike talents, and 
deadly enmity to the British, whom he had desperately fought 
against during the last war, projected their expulsion from the up- 
per lake r^ons ; and brought into his scheme, besides the Otta- 
was, the. HuronSj Chippawas, Pouatatamis, and other tribes, whom 
the British had n^leoted to court aa the Fxeneh had done. He 

Vol. n— w 
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tried to capture Detroit, and blockaded it for seyeral montlus. He 
intended that the place, once in his hands, should become the head- 
quarters of a poweri^l confederation of native nations, which were 
to hem in the Anglo-American provinces, so that thej should not 
overpass Niagara or the line of the Alleghanies. His allies got 
possession of Michilimackinac, and massacred the garrison.* Seven 
or eight British posts — Sandusky, St. Joseph, Mifimis, Presqu'ltey 
Venango, &c., fell into the hands of the savages, who rayaged 
ihe Pennsylvanian and Virginian frontiers, and defeated a detach- 
ment of troops at Bloody-Bridge. Two thousand whites were 
slaughtered by the savages, or taken captive ; as many were obliged 
to flee the back settlements and seek the interior. But the pro- 
ject of Ponthiac was too extensive for his means to realize. The 
confederates, beaten at Bushy-Eun by colonel Bouquet, and re- 
peatedly afterwards, had to make peace at Oswego, before the ar- 

* "During the year 1763, a famous chief of the Ottawas called Pon- 
tiac by the French, after fort Michilimackinac was surrendered to the 
British, got possession of it bj a stratagem showing the ingenuity of the 
man, and characteristic of the craftj nature of the Indians generally. 
Pontiac being an inveterate enemy of the British, his being so near the 
garrison ought to have put the commandant on his guard. The fort 
was then on the mainland, near the southern part of the peninsula. 
The Ottawas in the neighbourhood prepared for a great game at ball, to 
which the officers of the fort were invited. While engaged in play, one 
of the parties gradually inclined towards the fort, and the other pushed 
after them. The ball was once or twice thrown over the pickets, and 
the Indians were suffered to enter and procure it. Nearly all the garri- 
son were present as spectators, and those on duty were alike unprepared 
or unsuspicious. Suddenly, the ball was again thrown into the fort, 
and the Indians rushed after it ; but not to return this time, to resume 
their suspended play. Mastering the sentries, they took possession of 
the place, while their companions massacred every one of the garrison, 
with the exception of the governor, whose life was saved, much at 
the intercession of M. de Langlade, a Canadian gentleman, who was 
esteemed by the savages." — W. H. Smith's CanadcL, ifc, ; Bibaud's JETid. 
Ckm.y ii, 17-18. The former relates the event, without assigning a date, 
and makes a French garrison to be the victims of Pontiac's guile ; the 
latter assigns the above date, which, if correct, proves that the garrison 
must have been British ; for M. de Yaudreuil, before he left Canada, sent 
orders to Belestre, the last French commandant of the fort, to give it up 
to Major Rogers, a partisan officer, of some note in his day.— £. 
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rival of 600 Canadians, soAt by general Murray to the relief of 
the French settlers at Detroit. Ponthiac retired, with his family, 
into the wilderness. In 1769, he came among the Illinois : at 
that time, there was much agitation among the aborigines. The 
British suspecting the intents of Ponthiac, a bush-ranger, named 
Williamson, caused that chief to be assassinated, in the forest of 
Gahokia, opposite Saint-Louis. 

It was during Murray's administration, that the first printing- 
press used in Canada was imported, and that the publication of 
ihe earliest newspaper known to it began. No. 1 of the Quebec 
Gazette, with matter half French half English, appeared June 21 
1764. This journal, started with a subscription-list of only 150 
names, was, for a long time, a repertory of events merely, with- 
out political comments, which as the printers of it were commanded 
to abstain from, there cannot be obtained, in searching its early 
files, even a glimpse of public opinion during the remainder of the 
18th century. 

Meanwhile the British parliament passed a fiscal measure sure to 
cause an intense sensation among the old colonists, and which be- 
came the means of arming the people of the Anglo-American pro- 
vinces against their mother country. Under a pretext that the 
late war had obliged the British people to contract great debts, the 
provincials were to be taxed without their consent ; and a stamp- 
duty, with other imposts, were enacted in regard of all the colonists of 
British America. The whole thirteen provinces protested against 
the new tax. The Canadians and Nova Scotians remained passive 
upon the occasion. 

When this matter took a still more serious a turn, the British mi- 
nistry was forced to follow less oppressive courses in Canada. The 
instructions sent for its governance were modified, and the chief men 
in place were changed for other functionaries. In 1766, Brigadier, 
general Carleton was appointed lieutenant-governor, along with a 
new chief justice (Hay), and a new attorney-general (Maseres) ; the 
latter was descended from a Huguenot family settled in England. 
Carleton was Murray's successor ; but major Irving, after the lat- 
ter's departure, performed ad interim the gubernatorial duties. 
One of Carleton's earliest official acts was to erase Irving's name 
from the council roll, and that of surgeon Mabane, another ooun- 
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cillor favonred by Murray. One Olnck, reeord^ iti the odtn&Ktt 
jdeas, was cashiered for extortion about the same time. *Pha» 
changes were of good angnry. 

For a long time ere the present, the Canadians had been 
plaining to the British home authorities ; but nothing shott 
an apprehension of what m%ht betide from the setious tttMi^kli 
arising in the neighbouring colonies would hare caused Biitii^ mi- 
nisters to deviate from the usual polity pursued in Canada, lley 
now transmitted the memorials of the Canadians to- I9ie Board cf 
Trade, by which these were submitted to the attOrtiey*geti«nd 
(Torke) and the solicitor-general (De Grey). Pending offieiftlTe- 
ports thereupon, the governmental ordinance of 1764 was -dis- 
claimed by an order of privy coundl, and another was BubstttttteS 
giving the Canadians a right to act as jurymen in spedfied ^tuMs ; 
also allowing Canadian advocates to plead, under certain restrio- 
lions. 

The report of the above-mentioned English crown-'lMyenr Wis 
presented in April 1766. The writers admitted the defectlvenesB 
of the system of 1764, and imputed the evils resultant^ ^rbfrotti 
to two chief causes : namely, 1. administration of justice in lieW 
forms and a foreign language, without the concurrence of the QtHk 
Canadians, who in the courts understood neither the pleas ad- 
vanced, nor the decisions pronounced— -the judges akid barrisUiAi 
not speaking French, and most clients not comprehcfnding Ehi^uiL 
This was found oppressive; as parties to suits were exposed io 
the evil chances of ignorance and corruption^ Or, what was nettfy 
tantamount, they had no confidence in the enlightenment tad 
probity of the English judges and practitioners. 2. The^alann 
caused by the interpretation given to the procluitotion 6£ 1768, 
an interpretation which induced a belief that the intention of ^ 
government was to abolish tiie established jurisprudence of tile 
cblony. The [apparent] reason for abolishing which was Hotio 
inuch to extend the [supposed] advantages of Englx^ blrs toftiie 
Canadians, or to protect more efficacioudy theirpersons, 'ptop&tj^ 
and franchises, as to impose upon them,w$thmit any necessify 
therefor, arbitrary and novel rules, which would t^nd^ confbutfd 
<and subvert rights instead of supporting them. 

Messrs. Yorke and De Grey also expresited thdr general a)pphh 



^ of n new system of. jndioatare proposed by the lords conir. 
missioners, one point being: e^cepted^ The latter wished to di-. 
^de the province into three districts^ and to establish a court of 
cbancerjt composed of the goyeornor and his council ; which chan^ 
c>ary shoiuld alsQ be a court of appeal, its decisions being liable to 
i^TisioQ by the priyy oounoU of the king. Second, a supreme court, 
QOmpps^dipf a dbief-jnptice and three puisne judges, one of them, 
ilt:leasttobeciognizant of the French language and laws; it being 
h0l4 incumbent on all of tiiem; to confer, &om time to time, with 
tjheinpQt able Canadian advocates, in order to in&rm themselves. 
0^ the olden jurisprudence. 

After recommending iJiC: nomination of some Canadian^ to the 
^ui^stracy, the reporters, on tiie understanding that the laws of 
Sligland were to be retained, observed, '^ It is a maxim of the law 
of nations, to allow the old laws of a vanquished people to subsist 
at least, till their conquerors substitute new, while it is oppressive 
i|nd violent to change, suddenly, ihe Islwb. of any country ; hence 
WOi. conquerors, after having provided for the material security 
of their acquisitions,, will innovate slowly, and let their new subject£f 
t^tain all such usages as are indiff^ent in tibeir nature, especially 
those wMch regard the rights pf property. In the case of Canada, 
(^a^tipus policy is especially Qeeded, it being a great country, long 
i/H. possession, of French colonists and improved by them...... We 

oiM¥iot introduce among them, at oneskoke, English laws of pro- 
Ifc^ty, with its fi)rms.of conveyancing, alienation, fines, its modes of 
shaping deeoU and ifttprpretingoon tracts^, or our laws of succession, 
without committing manifest wrong, or at least occasioning the 
greatest confusion. Englishineii, who buy property in Canada, 
both can and should conform themselves to the laws regarding it 
therejin, even as they akeady oonfprm, in other parts of the em- 
pise outside of £!ngland, to local law and practice. English 
.podges, sent to Canada may easily, with tiiehelp of able Canadian 
praetitioners, become acquainted with its laws, and be guided in 
their decisions by the legal, practice they find established : just afi, 
in, the Channel Ishmds^ our judges decide according to the legis- 
lation of Normandy," Finally, the reporters advised that the 
Gallo-Canadian laws, for civil procedure, should be restored, and 
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proposed that tlie judges should make rules for the guidance of 
all the functionaries in the various courts. 

Ignoring the considerations of enlightened policy upon which 
the renderings of the crown-lawyers were founded, their recom- 
mendations were not adopted. The home government, next year, 
directed Carleton to form a commission of inquiry regarding the 
administration of justice in the colony. A prolonged investiga- 
tion took place, which merely served to confirm what was already 
too apparent, — the incurable faultiness of the existing system ; the 
most able lawyer not being able to find his way out of a labyrinth 
of l^al uncertainty and perplexed practice. The proposals for 
curing the evil only tended to embarrass the authorities who 
had the power of applying a remedy. The favourite idea always 
recurred of dividing the province into three districts. It was pro- 
posed to appoint, in each of those an English chief judge along 
with a Canadian assistant-judge, to explain the law, but not to 
decide it; a sheriff, and a public prosecutor. Several expe- 
dients were adduced for putting an end to the prevailing incerti- 
tude, in l^al practice ; but the suggestors did not venture to in- 
timate a distinct preference for either English or French juris- 
prudence per se. Thus it was proposed, either to compile a 
new code, and abolish both English and French legism ; or to 
restore the latter, yet to engraft upon it those parts of English 
criminal law the most favourable to personal freedom ; or, lastly, 
to establish the laws of England, with exceptional leanings toward 
the accustomed laws and usages among the Gallo-Canadians. The 
governor-general did not recommend any of those expedients, in 
his report to the ministry, but proposed the adoption of a system 
more conformable to Canadian wishes ; namely, that English cri- 
minal procedure and penality should supersede French, and that the 
old civil laws of the colony should be restored without any modi- 
fication. Chief-justice Hay and attorney-general Maseres each 
made a report on the subject ; in which they advised the retention 
of all the old colonial laws concerning tenure of land, alienations, 
dowry, inheritance, and distribution of the property of persons 
dying intestate. 

The whole of those reports, with their appendices, were trans- 
mitted to England. In 1770, the members of privy council, to 
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whom they had been submitted, referred them to a special com- 
mittee of their own number ; which select body, after delibera- 
ting on the documents before them, and taking into consideration a 
report on the subject made by the lords commissioners in 1769, 
iJso petitions from the Canadians, — the conmiittee of privy council 
recommended, we say,that all the papers should beplaced in the hands 
of the king's advocate (Marriott), the attorney-general (Thurlow), 
and the solicitor-general (Wedderbume), with orders to compile 
a civil code and a criminal code, suitable to the colony's wants ; 
hinting, that,as the governor-general was then in London, advantage 
should be taken of his presence to call him into council on the 
occasion. General Carleton, in effect, had gone to England, along 
with M. de Lotbini^re, to be examined on the affairs of Canada ; 
leaving M. Cramah^ president of the executive council, as chief, 
j»ro t€m.y of the colonial administration. Messrs. Hay and Ma- 
seres were also summoned to London. 

The three English crown lawyers above named, two of whom 
became lord chancellors, finished their labours as official referees, in 
1772-73. Two of the reports, severally accordant in all but minor 
points, arrived at a common conclusion, if by different routes ; but 
in the third report (that of the king's advocate) a conclusion diame- 
trically opposite was come to. 

Marriott opined, that a representaUve assembly was unfitted for 
an uneducated people, "even though a Jesuits' coll^ was established 
among them." What the colony needed, he urged, was a legislative 
council, the members to be crown nominees and all protestants — 
not composed of catholics partly, as the Board of Trade suggested. 
He proposed that English criminal law and practice should be 
maintained ; but that the use of the French language, in l^al 
procedure, might be tolerated ; also that all public acts ought to 
be promulgated in French as well as English. In terms of the 
36th article of the Capitulation of Montreal, he admitted, that the 
British were bound to respect the property and laws covered by 
the terms employed in its stipulations: by consequence, land 
tenure as then existent, with everything thereunto appertaining, 
ought to be upholden : the silence of the Treaty of Versailles 
did not, inferentially, annul said article 36, because the latter 
formed part of a national paction concluded by the British with 
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the people of another country, certain demands being aeoorded, 
on condition that the latter should cease all further recdstance. 

Tet, while thus recogniiing the validity of the titles to whieh* 
the Canadians trusted, Marriott declared that the British parlia- 
ment * had a right to change their laws : a most illc^cal condu- 
8ionfromthepremi8e8,aiid8tultifyiiighisowii.rgumenfe SappoMog 
the ^^coutume (jurisprudence) of Paris" were to be restcH*ed, Marrioti 
was for changing its name to coutume du Cancuia, to efface from Uie 
minds of the Gallo-Canadians any lingering attachment they might 
othervrise cherish for thdr mother country ; and with the same 
intent perhaps, he proposed to change parts of the (obnozioualy 
named) (xmtumey and assimilate it to English law, sinde all ou^t^ 
to tend towards angUfication and foster protestantism. Again : if 
Catholicism were to be admitted, i. e. recognized as lawfully existing^ 
certain doctrines of it ought to be renounced or disavowed, for its 
professors in Canada had no superior rights to those in Britain. 
No catholic bi^op was wanted (he thought) for the colony : the 
diocese could be governed by a grand-vicar, whom the cathedral^ 
chapter and the parish clergy might elect to perform episcopal 
functions, or an ecclesiastical superintendent [with nobody to 
superintend], to be nominated by the king [Oeoige III], might' 
be vested with the faculty, but no other power, of ordisuning to th&- 
priesthood. Marriott was for abolishing all the religious commu- 
nities, both of males and females, as soon as their suHviving mem- 
bers died out ; their estates and revenues to be restored to the 
crown, and afterwards employed in educating all the young with- 
out distinction of communions ; chief parochial deigy {eur^s) not 
to be removable at will ; lastly, he would allow the chapter of Que- 
bec to continue, although the Board of Trade wished its abolitiott. 

The chapter, however, soon died out of itself, for all the canons 
remaining in the country were aged men ; and the bishop nomi- 
nated no others, under the pretext that l^ere were not enough 
priests ; that it was difficult to get them, in the parishes, to hold 
capitular assemblies; and that the episcopal treasury, deprived of 

* *^ Parlement unp^rial " is the term used, here and elsewhere, bj M. 
Garneau \ but the British legislature did not become an " Imperial " 
parliament till Jan. 1, 1801 ; when the incorporating Union with Ireland 
first came into operation.-* J7. 
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its best revenues by the conquest^ oould not- bear iiie cost attendant 
on maintaining sudi a body. Marriott advised the keying it 
up if only for the purpose of enaUiii^ thei govemment to bestoivt 
oanonries upon such priests as were zealous for British interests. 

His report defied wiUi reeommendiations to forbid all religious 
prooessioning in the. streets; to relegate the estates of St. Sulpioe 
seminary to the crown domain; to cause all- (obUgstoiry) chuit)K 
festivals to cease, except those of Gbod-Enday and Christmas; i& 
tithes to be levied as then, buihanded-to the reoeiver^neral for dis« 
tribution in equal pre^ortions, between the members of tibeprotes- 
iant clergy and tliose of the catiiolic clergy who should subseribsf 
to: iiie doctrines of the Anglican Church. [?] In fine^ Maniott-sr 
system was just that imposed on Ireland ; for tyranny may be 
exercised in the name oi 3od and religion, as well as on the plett 
of necessity. The lords<3ommissionerB of the Board of Trade •■ had' 
already made the same suggestion; they adding, that the existing: 
ecclesiastical edifices ought to accommodate all; by alternating the 
itespective services^ Anglican and Cisithoiio : a double use of them= 
which Marriott thought unsuitablej except fdr the parochial 
(lurches in the towxus. Oeneral Murray had received an order, 
previously, to admit protestant ministers to the collation of urban? 
benefices; but, fix)m policy, had' not put it in execution. 

In the whole of his report, Marriott dropped no word, breathed 
no wish, for any ameli<M»ition of the bt of the Canadians : it wa» 
one continued call' of proscription against liieir usages, their laws, 
their religion : his hostility being restrained, in some few particu- 
lars only, by certain rules of ]»rudence or necessity, but which he 
could not help recogniGdng^^ for the moment; in expectancy, how^ 
ever, that Hieir non^observation some day ^ould become possible, 
and hence justifiable idso. 

Solicitor-general Wedderbame(aflberwards lerd-chanceilor Lough- 
borough) was guided in his report by principles of a higher and mors 
philosophic order, and manifested far more equity and moderation 
in his proposals. He expatiated upon the twofold subject of the 
government and religion of French Canada ; because, in his opi- 
nion, those being intimately connected, th^were to be taken into 
primary account for properly determining what its future civil aaoA 
criminal laws ought to be : and, while pronouncii^ that it would 
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be imprudent to grant the Canadians a representative oonstitntion, 
he intimated that they had rights which ought to have, but had 
not been respected : and that an equitable government ought to 
be ensured to them. '' The government established after the 
treaty of 1763," he observed, " was neither military nor civil ; it 
evidently was not made or meant to endure. A council ought to be 
formed with power to make ordinances for the proper government 
of the country, but not with power to impose taxes, a right which 
the British parliament should be bound to reserve to itself alone. 
Free exercise of the catholic religion ought to be allowed ; but in 
temporal things, no potency incompatible with the sovereignty of 
the king or the authority of his government, ought to be allowed to 
interpose between rulers and ruled — such as the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of Eome. The parish clergy (cwris) ought to be 
irremovable, and their collation to benefices rightiy vested in the 
crown. Confraternities of religieux ought to be abolished, but 
communities of religieuses had better be tolerated." The civil 
code of France, and the criminal laws of England with modifications 
— a system of mixed judicature (almost the same as that the execu- 
tive council recommended) — ^were approved of for Canada by Wed- 
erburne ; who advised that, while the prejudices of neither the Cana- 
dians nor British immigrants should be entirely disregarded, " yet 
still," he added, '^ for policy's sake, more attention is due to the Cana- 
dian than to British immigrants, not only because the former 
are most numerous, but because it is not for the interest of 
Britain that many of her natives should settle in Canada." Finally, 
he urged, that ^' every Canadian also has a claim, in justice, to as 
much of his ancient laws regarding private rights, as is not incon- 
sistent with the principles of his new government ; for, as property 
is by the former secured to him, which it defines, creates, and mo- 
difies, that much must be retained : otherwise property is reduced to 
the mere possession of what one can personally enjoy." 

Attorney-general (afterwards Lord) Thurlow, although reputed to 
be more of a conservative than a liberal in his political opinions, and 
thus likely to be hostile to colonial freedom, yet showed himself to 
be the most generous of Britains political l^ists to the Canadians. 
Without making special recommendations in their behalf, he 
embodied in his report more elevated and just principles than 
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those of any other British statesman of his day. Sustaining cogent 
arguments by that sage philosophy which repudiates the law of 
force and recognizes the claims of justice and reason, he appealed 
to such sympathies as human nature had for the oppressed and 
detestation of their oppressors, while vindicating all that was just, 
humane, and politic in the proposals which had been made, sub- 
sequent to the year 1764, on the subject of the form of goyem- 
ment, the religious system, and the laws best suited for Canada. 

After passing in review those schemes, and the several changes 
which were wished to be introduced, along with the conflicting 
opinions existing even upon the fundamental principles involved, 
he intimated, that, although he did not know how His Majesty 
meant to act in the matter, and consequently that he (Thurlow) 
was not warranted to make any spedal proposition, yet he would 
not quite abstain from indicating the course which ought to be fol- 
lowed, if the accustomed legislation of Canada were to be properly 
dealt with. He reasoned thus : — 

" The Canadians seem to have been strictly entitled by the 
jus gentium to their property, as ihej possessed it upon the capi- 
tulation and treaty of peace, together with all its qualities and 
incidents, by tenure or otherwise, and also to their personal 
liberty ; for both Which they were to expect your Majesty's gra- 
cious protection. 

'^ It seems a necessary consequence that all those laws by which 
that property was created, defined, and secured must be continued 
to them. To introduce any other, as Mr. Yorke and Mr. De 
Grey emphatically expressed it, tends to confound and subvert 
rights, instead of supporting them. 

" When certain forms of civil justice have long been established, 
peeple have had frequent occasions to feel themselves, and observe 
in others, the actual coercion of the law in matters of debt and 
other engagements in dealings, and also in the recompense for all 
sorts of wrongs. The force of these examples goes still further, 
and stamps an impression on the current opinion of men and puts 
an actual check on their dealings ; and those who never heard of 
the examples or the laws which produced them, yet acquire a 
kind of traditional knowledge of the legal effects and consequences 
of their transactions, sufficient, and withal absolutely necessary, 
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foe the oommon affairB. of priyafce life. lis [ifl; eaqr to inm g ine . 
vrh&t infinite disturbance it woold create^ to iniaroduoe new. andi 
unknown meanues of justioe, doubt and uno^rtaini^ in.eaob:tiBOr 
aaotion^ with attendant disappointm^it or I068 for oonseqnenoes. 

''The same kind of observation applies witb still greater foroei 
against a ohange of the criminal law, in proportibn as the e x a mplw 
are more striking and tiie oonsequenoes. more important The. 
general consternation which must follow upon, the oiroamatanoe;o£ 
being suddenly subjected to a new system of criminal law, oannot 
soon.be appeased by the looseness or mildness of the oode. 

*^ From these observations^ I draw it as: a oonseqnenoe tha^ 
new subjects acquired by conquest have aright to expect &om. 
the benignity and^ justice of their conqueror the continuance: of 
all their old laws, and they seem to have no^ less reason to €Eq>eot; 
it f^om his wisdom* It musty I tliink, be the interast of the: 
conqueror to leave his new subjects in the utmost degree of private 
tranquillity and personal security, and in tihe f\iliest persuasioUi 
of their reality, without introducing needless oooaraon of complaint 
and displeasure, and disrespect for their ovm sovereign. He. 
se^ns, also, to provide beUer for the public peace and (urder, l^^ 
leaving them in the habit of obedience to their accustomed lnwa^ 
than by undertaking the harsher task of oompelUng a new ohe^ 
dienoe to laws unheard of before. And if the old system; happens 
to be more perfect than anything which, invention can hope to 
substitute on the sudden, the soale sinks quite down: is. its 
favour," 

Thurlow said in conclusion r " Althou^ ilie feiegoij:^ obser^ 
vations should be thought just, as a. general idea,, yet cireuni' 
stances may be su|^>osed under whicb it would admit some 
exceptions and qualifications. The conqueror succeeded to. tbe 
99vereignty in a title at least as.fiiU and strong as. the conquered 
can set up to their private rights and ancient usages. Henqe: 
we iaf<^ the l^ality of ev^ry change ia the &rm oi government 
which the conqueror finds. essentiaUy necefsartf to establisb hia 
sovereign authority and assure the obedience of his subjects.. 
This might possibly produce some alteration in &e laws, especiallj 
those which rekte to csimes against the state, religion, reveauie, 
and oUier articles of police, aitd in the ferm of magistraoyK Buft. 
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it^ould abo follow, that fmoh a dh^aiige should not be made with^ 
xmt jsome such actual and cogent neoessity, whidi real wisdtmi 
eoold not overlook or n^leot ; not that ideal neeessity whieh-m- 
^nioos speculation may always create by possiMe supposition^ 
remote infeorence, «nd forced turgum^t ; not the necessity of assimi* 
lating a conquered couutry, in the atticles of law tod gorenxment| 
to the metropolitan state, or to the older provinces Which oth^ 
accidents attached to ihe empire, for the sake of creating a har- 
nleny and uniformity in the several ;parts of that empire, unat- 
tamable, and, as I think, useless ifit could foe attained: not the 
tteoessity of stripping from a lawyer's argument all resort to the 
learned decisions of the Pai^iament of Paris, for fear of keeping 
up the historical idea of ^e origin of fore%n laws : not the neces- 
4nty of gratifying the unprincipled and impracticable expectations 
ef those few among your Majesty's subjects *"who may accidentally 
resort thither and expect- to find in force the several laws of all the 
different places from which they came ; nor, acoordiii^ to my simple 
|u(%ment, does any species of necessity eidst, that I have heard 
ui^ed, for abolishing the laws and government of Canada/' In 
irresence of the troubles in the thirteen Anglo-American provinces^ 
this reporter's cogent representations and sarcastic logic poweri^lly 
aided the- Canadian cause. 

The king's privy council, by tiie year '1773, had. placed befere 
it all these reports/ &o. During sine years, Britain had been 
casting about, on all sides, ifor means of justification, in the 
eyes of other nations, and to satisfy the public conscience, for 
«boliBhing the laws and religion which ji&e had sworn, in treaties/ 
-to maintain fi)r the Canadians. :The jjnstice due to tbem,ia8 
pcnnted out by Thuriow, would have had no effective reoogniticm, 
and Canada would have passed under the ybke of a handful el 
^aliens, with a retigion and language^ laws, and usages differing 
in totofrmn those t>f its people, but ifer the dawnings of the 
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* Therefore merely iatlmated here, that the^ expectations of the.par« 
ties alluded to were founded on no reasonable basis ] whereas, hy mis* 
translating his actual words thus, ^' les esp^rances impossibles de cette 
poignde d* Anglais (f^pottrvut (ftf tout prinnpej^* M. Garneau has put a 
gioss upon them of an unfair and even slanderons character .«>^J9« 
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American revolts. The British govemment deferred, till the 
year 1774, yielding the points at issue ; and it may be said that 
the revolution which saved the freedom of the United States, 
obliged Great Britain to leave the Canadians the enjoyment of 
their institutions and laws ; in other words, to act justly by them, 
in order to be able to retain for herself at least one province in the 
New World. 

For some time previously, the patience of the natives and the 
violence of the English party of Canadian residents, — among the 
hitter of whom Americanism was not quite absent, — formed a con- 
trast which called up serious reflection in the British ministerial 
mind. The British filled all our municipal offices ; and the magis- 
trates of Montreal, as turbulent as the rest of their compatriots, 
had been summoned to appear before the governor and executive 
council at Quebec, to answer certain accusations made against 
them. One of them, named Walker, far from excusing himself, 
protested against the whole proceeding, so much in the American 
style, that the colonial attorney-general (Suckling) characterised 
his audacity as criminal. 

The Canadians, on their side, never slackened in their efibrts 
to escape from the oppression under which they groaned. They 
complained to the government against the tyrannical and odious 
modes of corporation rule in Montreal. The executive council 
was constrained to write (July 12, 1769), to the magistrates of 
Montreal district, that it appeared, from facts, become too noto- 
rious to be denied, that the king's subjects generally, the French- 
Canadians more especially, were made the daily objects of 
sufiering and oppression to an intolerable extent, and which, act- 
ing for the public interest, the govemment could no longer toler- 
ate. A multitude of abuses were attributed to those magistrates ; 
for example, they were accused of "circulating papers in the 
different parishes signed by only one justice of the peace, to be 
filled up afterwards, under the form of writs, summons, arrests, 
taking property in execution, or other purposes, according to the 
circumstances of each case ; the parties entrusted with serving 
such irregular documents not being proper officers : a practice so 
illegal in itself, so pernicious in its consequences, and so disho- 
nouring to the magistrates who authorized it, that the governor 
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and coancil were unwilling to believe that such practices could exist, 
till the proofs brought forward left no room for doubt about the 
matter.'* 

The governor directed a committee of council to make an in- 
quest on the subject; which reported, Sept. 11, 1769, that the 
unduly extensive powers over real estate granted to justices of the 
peace by the ordinance of 1764, had been exercised in an arbi- 
trary and oppressive manner, especially in Montreal district; 
that the magistrates thereof had exceeded their powers in many 
cases, and taken upon themselves a jurisdiction not assigned them 
by the royal will, and never entrusted to any tribunal judging 
summarily ; that one magistrate, in particular, had assumed an 
authority conferred only upon a quorum of three justices sitting 
in quarter sessions ; that, owing to an omission in decreeing, the 
magistrates exercised a dangerous authority, the result of which 
had been to fill the prison with the unfortunate, and bring their 
families to want. Finally, that the authority arrogated by those 
magistrates of selling landed estate at the lowest price, or else 
arbitrarily incarcerating debtors when insolvent, were acts of 
the most oppressive nature. 

The committee of council recommended that the portion of the 
ordinance of 1764 which gave justices of peace the right of de- 
ciding questions affecting real estate, should be abrogated ; that 
each justice of the common pleas should sit and adjudge in 
cases when the chose litigated did not exceed £10 sterling value; 
lastly, that no writ of bodily caption or of seizure and sale, should 
take effect in any case where the amount of debt and costs, 
collectively, did not exceed 40 piastres. 

A time was arriving when the English government, better 
informed of the true interests of Great Britain, was about to 
announce a change of policy and make known the course it in- 
tended to follow in the affairs of Canada. The disputes with 
the New-Englanders and other provincials becoming more violent 
daily, this circumstance became a most urgent reason for dealing 
more tenderly with the Canadians. The governor-general fa- 
voured that course of action ; he believed that the surest means 
for acquiring the confidence of our race was, to restore French 
jurisprudence. He had often evinced a desire that the Ccutumc 
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de Paris fikoiiid be regolatiied, aad reduced to a:&rm beittef 
fioited to the c(^ony V wantsv In thb yiew, he aow called in aid 
fleyeral native practitioners, snch as Messrs. Cognet (seigneur de 
St. Etienne), Juchereau, Pressard, and others, who werediaiged 
mth the difficult task* Their labours haying been reyised, in 
Bngland, by Marriott^ Thurlow, and Wedderbume, werepuU[ifih» 
ed in duplicate (FrenchandSnglish), under this title : '^ Abstract 
of those parts of the [juridical] customs of the yiscounty and 
piOYOstship of PariS) which were received and practised -.in ^e 
province of Quebec in the time of the French government; 
4rawn up, by a select committee of Canadian gentlemen wdll 
ekilled in the laws of France and that province, by desire of the 
Hon. Ghiy Garleton, Ssq>, captain^general and govemor4nH$hitf 
of ihe said province. London: 1773>^' 

The ul^ra-party for Canadian proscription were ftirious on 
being made aware of the new polity of the home government) and 
iMt up loud cries against it. Maseres, who returned to London, 
three or four years previously,* and was appointed a judge in 
texchequer, became the confidant and agent of this party. He, 
whom the Canadians had regarded as one of thdr protectors 
when he first oame among them; this man, descended from a 
^E^mily which religious fanaticism had proscribed in France, con- 
granted to become, likeMsmott, an advocate of the Canadian pro- 
«criptionist8 in his adopted country; and, in our affairs, played 
a double part which history has not yet cleared up. On one 
hand, in a report on Canadian matters published while their regu- 
.hUon was pending, he made a favourable review of the French 
laws; and during interviews with those chai^d to press their 
restitution, he defended the Canadian cause (according to Du 
'Ci^vet) with great warmth ; on the other hand, among numer- 
ous papers printed under his direction, forming several volumes, 
if he did not manifest entire hostility to our civil and religious 
institutions, he showed little zeal for the preservation of those 

Ji__ ,1 ---- !■ Ill - ■■! - ^ . - - ..^ _ ^^ 

* Oanadian Attorney-general Maset^s did not leave finally till 1773, 
the year when he was appointed cursitor baton of the court of ezche- 
ijTier. He died at Reigate in Surrey, May 19, 1824, aged 92 and some 
months.' 
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conditions which seemed so essential to their well-being. Among 
other contradictions^ one party, seeking for a solution of this 
enigma in his voluminous writings, and especially in the '^ Cana* 
dian Freeholder/' may think that he wished to lead the fanatics 
whom he served — ^by a chain of reasonings which they did not 
see the end of, but by which they could not help being bound — 
to a conclusion often the opposite of that they wished to arrive 
at : while another party can only see, in his contradictions, the 
underhand dealings of an intriguer or a traitor.* However this 
may be, Maseres informed those persons whose representative he 
was [?] of the coming decisions of the home government. At 
this news, noting the turn affairs were taking, and learning the 
king's desire to attach the Canadians to his rule while the contest 
for independence was preparing in America, the protestant party 
in Canada thought the time was come for making vigorous de* 

* The memory of Francis Maseres is still fragrant in England ; thus 
it will be something novel for the few survivors among the many who 
knew and honoured him while living, to find him thus stigmatized as 
a double-dealer, and even denounced as a traitor I While reproduc- 
ing the French passage, in Saxon vernacular, we cannot help expressing 
some surprise that any respectable author, candidly writing as he would 
wish to be written of, should deliberately or heedlessly build so heavy 
a charge on such light foundations against one of the highest-minded 
legists of his age and country, — against the intimate friend and earnest 
coadjutor of Sir Samuel Romilly, that other enlightened and most philan- 
thropic of all legislators (in whose veins, too, as in Maseres' there cir- 
culated the best blood of two noble races) ; in disparagement, we say, 
of Baron Maseres, the friend of the genial-minded Charles Lamb, and pa- 
tron of the great-hearted Thomas Noon Talfourd, names united in life 
and death, both " to England's memory dear." No ! we cannot believe 
that the man venerated in life by such as these, was or could be a 
"traitor ;" or even would condescend to be the sordid agent of any selfish 
party. 

Baron Maseres had the reputation, which no such " railing accusa- 
tion " as the above is likely to impair, of being a single-hearted and self- 
denying as well as a most accomplished man. He spent his inherited 
fortune and acquired income, mostly in acts of public utility and private 
kindness. His munificence, in both regards, seemed, in fact, to know no 
bounds, as the present writer has been assured by some who had per- 
sonal experience of his worth. A regard for justice to the memory 
of the great and good departed has alone dictated these lines. — B. 

Vol. n— X 
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moDstrationS; and demaiDding at last the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises, made in 1763, of constituting a representative government 
in the colony. In this view, several meetings were called, at the 
first of which forty persons attended. The associators nominated 
two committees of their hody, one for Quebec, the other fi)r 
Montreal ; and they invited the French-Canadians to join with 
them in obtaining the boon desiderated. But the English ultra 
party used dissimulation, on the capital point of religion, in its 
proceedings. The representative assembly, convoked by General 
Murray in 1764, never acted, because the catholic d^uties 
would not subscribe the oath of abjuration, and persons otherwise 
eligible as members for another, feared that the same test would be 
applied again : thus subjecting them virtually to Anglican political 
ostracism. As in the petition to the crown for calling a fi«e 
assembly, nothing was said in the foregoing r^ard. The catholics, 
cognizant as they were of protestant wishes although not express- 
ed, demanded that any memorial they were willing to subscribe 
should embody a request for catholics as well as protestant de- 
puties being called to sit in the proposed colonial parliament. The 
petitioners, thus forced to intimate their intents, refused to join 
in the demand ; and it was owing to this refusal that the Canadians 
who really desired to see a representative government established, 
generally if not universally declined to proceed any further in 
the matter. Some few, perhaps, would have concurred ; but most 
others absolutely refused, persuaded as they now were, more than 
ever, that the aim of the chief petitioners was to maintain the prin- 
ciple of exclusion, while yet profiting by the subscription of cathoHc 
haines : a persuasion which the events justified, since Maseres, 
acting afterwards in name of the same party, opposed himself to 
the admission of catholics into the l^islative council established 
by the act of 1774.* 

* This assamption is illogical , and, tried by the rules of constita- 
tional law, involyes a direct non sequitur. The choice of a catholic, 
made by catholics, for their representative, is an act which British 
legislation, either home or colonial, does not, cannot prevent ; but the 
selection of catholic members for a deliberative and ezecutiTe council, 
by a protestant government, is a measure of a different, and would be 
considered by many (w<is by Maseres, perhaps) of a compromising cha- 
racter.— jB. 
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After catholic refusals, the protestants addressed memorials to 
M. Cramah^) lieuteaant-governor,^ asking him to convoke an assem- 
bly of representatives. He replied, that the demand was of too 
important a nature for him or the council to concede ; but he 
would transmit it to those members of the British cabinet who 
took charge of colonial affairs. The protestants, obliged to act 
without catholic aid, drew up a petition, on their own behalf, in 
the matter, and sent it to London, for presentation to the king. 
It bore 148 signatures only ; two of the subscribers being Cana- 
dian-born protestants ; and it demanded, in general terms, the 
convocation of a representative assembly. The petitioners, at 
the same time, addressed a memorial to Lord Dartmouth, colonial 
secretary, asking his influence in their favour ; and intimating 
that the colonial administration passed ordinances opposed (in 
principle) to the law of England ; that the country lacked pro- 
testant ministers ; that the Quebec Seminary had opened classes 
for the education of the young ; and that (more alarming still !) 
only catholic teachers were employed therein. These remonstrants 
wrote, also, to the chief merchants of London, to engage them to 
take up the cause pleaded for ; while in the province itself, coun- 
cillor Finlay was so strong for anglificatioTij that, some years after- 
wards (1782), he proposed to establish English schools in the 
different parishes, and to prohibit the use of French in the law 
courts after a certain term of years. 

Meanwhile, in presence of such hostility among the English co- 
lonists against the catholics, the British ministry did not venture 
to give a representative assembly to Canada. For the moment, they 
limited the mutations in contemplation to a legislative council, 
to be nominated by the king. Then Maseres suggested that it 
should be composed of 31 irremoveable members ; that it should 
assemble only after public convocation ; proposing to allow the mem- 
bers to initiate laws, and to vote at discretion, but without a right 
to impose taxes. Lastly, to admit into it protestants only. 

♦ Mr. Oramah^ being, not lieut.-governor, as we have seen, but merely 
locum tenens during the absence of Sir Gruy Garleton, it was strangely 
absurd to proffer such a request to one who, even if he had been the 
chief functionary whose place he temporarily filled, had no power t j 
grant it.— jB. ' 
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While the protestant party thus demanded bondage for the 
catholics, the latter never ceased trying to remove English preju- 
dices against them; prejudices which their enemies sought ever 
to envenom by their writings and discourses. They also had their 
eyes directed to what was passing in the neighbouring provinces. 
They could judge correctly of their situation and of the mother 
country's American interests, as is proved in a Memoir cited in 
the Introduction to this work. That production exposed, with 
great force of logic, that if Britain were anxious to keep Canada, 
she ought to accord to its people -all the rights of freemen ; that she 
ought to favour its religion, and not to undermine it by a destruc- 
tive system of exclusiveness ; and that there was no real religious 
liberty for catholics, if, in order to enjoy secular franchizes, they 
were obliged to renounce or tamper with their faith. 

A number of French Canadians, on their part, held meetings j 
and, December 1773, signed a petition to the king, asking for the 
restitution of their ancient laws, and claiming the rights and privi- 
leges of other British subjects. This demand, which passed for 
an expression of the sentiments of a majority of the Gallo-Cana- 
dians, yet was subscribed only by a few of the seigneurs and some 
burgesses of the towns. There is reason to believe that the clergy 
concurred in the views of the petitioners, although, as is their 
wont, if they did make similar applications, they made them apart. 
The masses did not stir at all in the business ; and a belief (once 
current) that certain remonstrances then made in their name were 
actually theirs, is quite unfounded : they made no demonstrations 
whatever. In the depth of their distrust, they believed, with rea- 
son, that they would obtain no concessions from Britain ; since 
the whig or liberal party —although that which, through its par- 
liamentary leaders, Britons usually relied on for obtaining redress 
of the wrongs of the subject — was the political section which 
called out most loudly for the abolition of everything French in 
Canada, scarcely even excepting their religion. Our people, there- 
fore, let the petitioning seigneurs and their friends demand, un- 
sanctioned from the home government and legislature, what they 
would have asked for themselves ; the seigneurs, on the other hand, 
hoping that their cause ought to meet with some sympathy in the tory 
party, which possessed most political power and was formed chiefly 
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of the privileged classes in Britain, whose compeers, in some sort, 
our colonial feudalrj were. 

The language of the latter, in their address to the throne, was 
redolent of profound respect. They at least did not seek, they 
said, to despoil the protestant townspeople of their rights, while 
seeking their own freedom ; they did not crave the proscription of 
an entire race, because its religion was not the same : all that the 
Canadians wished to enjoy, said they, like the other subjects of 
his Majesty, was their rights and immunities as Britons : which the 
common law of England, indeed, assigned them. This requisitory 
was accompanied with a memorial in which the applicants claimed a 
right to participate in all public employments, military and civil : 
a claim against which Maseres, in name of his party [?], had 
strongly pronounced. They took occasion to remark, also, that the 
Canadian limitary parallel of latitude 45^ N., being fixed at 45 miles 
only from Montreal, straitened the province on that side, and de- 
prived it of its best lands ; that western Canada, embracing the 
regions about Detroit and Michilimackinac, ought to be restored to 
eastern Canada as far down as the left bank of the Mississippi, for 
the needs of the peltry trade ; and that the Labrador seaboard ought 
to revert to Canada likewise, for the sake of its fisheries there. 
The applicants added, that the colony, through the calamities of 
war, famine, disease, and other adverse vicissitudes it had long to 
sustain, was not in a state to repay the cost of its government, and 
still less able to be at the charge of maintaining an elective assembly; 
that a numerous council, composed of British and Canadian mem- 
bers, would' be far more suitable in present circumstances ; last- 
ly, the applicants expressed a hope that their suit would be re- 
ceived with all the more favour, as the Gallo-Canadians possessed 
more than 5-6ths of the seigniories, and almost all the copyhold 
lands (Jterres en roture). 

The disclamation of a desire for a representative assembly, has 
since been made a matter of reproach against the subscribers to 
the above petition. But, seeing that it was impossible to obtain a 
legislature in which (accordant to the British constitution itself, as 
it then stood) catholics would be eligible for election to seats ; 
those requisitionists acted wisely, while seeking the preservation of 
their religion and laws, to demand, simply, a legislative council 
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of royal nomination. What advantage, in effect, could tlie Cana- 
dians have derived from an elective ajSsembly, whence they were 
excluded ? from a conclave sure to be composed of the declared 
foes of their language and all their dearest institutions ; from men, 
in fine, who, at that very time, willed to quite deprive them of pub- 
lic employment ; and who would, without doubt, have signalized 
the advent of a representative system by the proscription of all 
that was dearest and most venerable amongst men, — religion, law, 
and nationality ? 

The demands of the parties were met as favourably as could 
have been expected, considering the circumstances in which Brit- 
ain was then placed ; and those conceded served as bases for the 
law of 1 774 ; which formed part of a plan far more vast, since it was 
meant for all British America. The growing power of the thirteen 
Anglo-American provinces was becoming more and more redoubt- 
able to their mother country ; and a due consideration of the de- 
termined antagonistic attitude they now assumed, will further de- 
velop the true motives for the unwonted concessionaiy policy of 
the British government at this time. 

The lieutenant-governor, M. Cramah^, in 1772, tolerated the 
consecration of a coadjutor to the catholic bishop ; the burden of 
the episcopate, in so wide a diocese, being too great for one prelate 
to bear : this alone constrained M. Briand to ask for a helper. — 
M. d'Esglis, bom in Quebec A. D. 1710, was elected, by a capitu- 
lary act of the chapter, in 1770 ; but the difficulties attending this 
nomination caused a delay of two years before it took full effect. 
These being at length surmounted, by the aid of governor Carle- 
ton, Clement XIV, with the assent of the king, granted the re- 
quisite bulls of confirmation ; and the coadjutor-elect was recog- 
nized, Jan. 22, 1772, as Bishop of Dorylseum, in part, inf,^ with 
right of succession to the see of Quebec. 

The chapter of Quebec became extinct soon afterwards. Its • 
latest capitulary act took place in 1773, and the last surviving 
canon died in 1776. 

Meantime, despite the ardent wishes of Britain for the extinc- 
tion of Catholicism (such is the inconstancy of all mundane things I) 
that the Jesuits, driven out of Paraguay, and expelled from France 
ever since the year 1762f, still maintained their position in Canada ; 
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and it required a papal decree, issued in 1773, to abolish that 
Order in our country. It was not till this took place, that the 
British government thought of appropriating their estates ; forget- 
ting, as it did, that the Jesuits were only the depositaries of that 
property, since it had been given to them by the kings of France 
for educating the people, and the instruction of the savages, of 
New France. 

The same administrator, M. Cramah^, also reconunended, in 
1773, the home government to treat the Canadians with liberality 
and justice in religious matters ; and Lord Dartmouth promised to 
follow a generous course with them (in all things). By way of 
consoling the party bent on proscription, Maseres wrote to its 
members^ that he " hoped the colonists would be more happy, in 
^iz or seven years' time, under the government established by the 
act of 1774, than under the influence of an assembly..." composed 
of Catholics. 

It was in the year 1776, that the goyemment, true to its first 
instincts, transformed the Jesuits' college into barracks for the gar- 
rison of Quebec. These good fathers had been obliged to dis- 
charge their pedagogues during the siege of 1759 ; and were not 
able to re-open the primary schools after the war was over. In 
1778, the government took possession of the episcopal residence, 
granting in compensation, however, a yearly allowance of £150 to 
the bishop. 

The past acts of the reigning powers (upon the whole) allowed 
of no favourable augury as to their dispositions in our regard for 
the future ; and they allowed it to be understood that it was only 
pressure of external circumstances which constrained the British 
ministry to abate the rigour of their system of colonial polity, 
trusting to obtain thereby the good graces of the Canadians ; the 
concessions made for special purposes being fairly attributable 
neither to the high principles nor enlightened Uberality of those 
who made them. 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

1775. 

Disputes between Great Britain and her ancient colonies. — Dirisions in 
the British parliament regarding that subject. — Advent of Lord North 
to the ministry. — Troubles at Boston. — Coercive measures applied by 
the mother country, which seeks to gain Canada by concessions. — Pe- 
titions and counter-petitions of the Canadians and Anglo-Canadians ; 
reason for delays in deciding between those two parties. — The Quebec 
Act of 17*74 ; debates in the house of commons. — Congress of Phila- 
delphia ; it classes the Quebec Act among American grievances.— 
Addresses of Congress to Britain and Canada. — General Carleton ar- 
rives in Canada. — Feelings of the Canadians regarding the coming 
struggle. — First hostilities. — Surprise and capture of Ticonderoga, 
Crown-Point, and St. John's. — Civil war. — Battle of Bunker's Hill. 
— General Invasion of Canada by the United States troops. — Mont- 
gomery and Arnold march on Quebec ; they take Montreal and Three 
Rivers. — The governor re-enters the capital as a fugitive ] the Ameri- 
cans lay siege to it. 

AH the American colonies were now at open, war against Bri- 
tain, and marching with rapid strides towards the revolution which 
was to achieve their independence. Ever since 1690, a year which 
operated changes so considerable in provincial constitutions, Britain 
ceased not to restrain American privileges, especially those of trade. 
We have seen, in another part of this work, which were the causes 
of those changes, and what was the character of the British colo- 
nials, whose sentiments and principles were mainly those of the 
English republican party in Cromwell's time. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, if we find them repelling, in 1775, the pre- 
tensions of a mother country monarchic in its constitution. 

After passing the Navigation Act, to restrain the colonial trade, 
Britain prohibited, in 1732, the export of hats and woollens firom 
one province to any other; in 1733, the importation of sugar, 
rum, and molasses was subjected to exorbitant duties ; and in 
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1750 a law passed against erecting saw-mills, or cutting pine and 
fir-trees in the forests. Finally, she claimed absolute authority over 
all the colonies. " It would be a strange abuse of human rea- 
son to gainsay that right," said one M.P. ; adding, that treason 
and revolt were indigenous to the New World. Public opinion 
in Britain, on this point, had varied according to times and 
circumstances. New England, not to seem as if acting under 
British compression, when acquiescing in any act passed by parlia- 
ment, gave to each new law a local colour while promulgating it, 
thus giving it a semblance of American origin. The other provinces, 
inspired by a like feeling, had always held British pretensions in 
aversion ; and if they submitted to .them occasionally, it was be- 
cause they did not think themselves potent enough to resist ; but 
their strength was daily increasing. The total Anglo-American 
population, which, about a.d. 1700, numbered 262,000 souls, had 
risen to three millions by the year 1774. Britain, recognized sole 
mistress of North America by the treaty of 1763, became more 
exacting than ever. She determined to draw a direct revenue 
from the Americans, to aid her in paying the interest of her pub- 
lic debt, which the recent Canadian war greatly augmented, not- 
withstanding that the Americans had expended two and a half 
million pounds sterling to defray its cost. The project of taxing 
the latter was (long before) suggested to Walpole, who replied, " I 
have the whole of Old England against me ; would ye that I 
should have New England too for my enemy ?" Secretary Gren- 
yiUe, who cared more to keep his ministerial place than did his 
predecessor, proposed in parliament, against his own' desire, but to 
please George III, a series of (declaratory) resolutions, serving as 
the basis of a Stamp Act ; and these were adopted, without oppo- 
sition, in March 1764. 

All the colonists entered protests against the principles thus 
laid down: The austere Massachusetts-men observed, that if Bri- 
tain's power to tax the colonies, at her own discretion, were re- 
cognised by them, there would result a system of oppression which 
would soon become insupportable ; for, once let such asserted right 
be acknowledged, there would thenceforth be an- impossibility to 
abolish or even modify any impost which the British might find it 
convenient to lay on. " We are not represented in the British par- 
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liament/' tliej said. '^ What will prevent the house of commons 
from trying to load our shoulders with burdens, too heavy for the 
people at home to bear ? As British subjects (no matter where 
located) we assert, that we are not imposable except through our 
own representatives." 

The Anglo-Americans had other grievances besides to complain 
of. The presence of a standing army, in their midst, they found 
undesirable; augmentations of their judges* salaries they consider- 
ed an insidious means of making them subservient ; and the pro- 
vincial governors, no longer popularly chosen, as they once were? 
ever manifested arbitrary dispositions. 

Despite all opposition made to the taxing project, the British 
l^slature passed a law in 1765, extending the provisions of the 
existing acts imposing stamp duties in Britain, to all its colonies. 
Franklin, resident agent in London for Massachusetts, wrote to 
his constituents, '^ The sun of liberty has set; we must trim the 
lamps of industry and economy." Although Franklin received 
from the government, about this time, a large grant of land on the 
Ohio,^ he adhered to the most advanced opposition party in the 
colonies. The Americans had resolved to buy no goods from 
Britain ; this measure caused the mercantile classes there to take 
part with them in the dispute. The Virginians, inspirited by 
Patrick Henry, b^an their resistance to the American stamp act. 
By resolutions he proposed in assembly, and which passed after 
long debates, it was declared that provincials were not bound to 
obey any taxation-laws but those passed by their own representa- 
tives ; and that every man who inpugned this truth was a public 
enemy. As the discussion grew warmer, Henry's patriotism be- 
came more fervid. Making allusion to the evil fate of tyrants, he 
said, '^ CaBsar had his Brutus, Charles I his Cromwell ; and George 
the Third ..." (here the orator was interrupted by cries of 
TrecLson I treason ! I when he continued) — "...and let George the 
Third, I say, take warning from those examples. If such a cau- 
tion smell of treason, I would fain be informed wherein it con- 
sists !" Several riots took place, but chiefly in Boston, where the 
people destroyed the stamp-office lately opened there. At Phila- 
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• B. B. O'Gallaohan : Documentary History of New York, 
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delpUa, wlien the yessel freighted from England with stamped 
paper entered the port, all the other shipping displayed their 
colours half-mast high, in sign of mourning ; and the church bdls, 
muffled, tolled all day, as if for a funeral. Forthwith a congress 
of deputies, from all the provinces, met at New York, and voted 
petitions to the British parliament against its proceedings. Op- 
position became so general, that the British stamp-masters were 
obliged to shut up shop and return to England. Traders, lawyers, 
&c. met and agreed to suspend the exercise of their callings, rather 
than use stamps. Bales of these were seized and burnt by rioters, 
amid the people's huzzas. The colonial merchants dropped their 
trade with Britain for the time. Presently local manufactures 
sprang up, concurrently with a stagnation of industrial pursuits in 
Britain ; all which greatly embarrassed the ministry, some of whom 
were for employing exertion against the colonists, while others 
inclined for temporising with existing difficulties. 

The parliamentary session of 1766 opened most inauspiciously ; 
suffering and discontent were rife even in the three kingdoms. Men- 
aced with a revolution, they proposed, Pitt and Burke aiding, to 
annul the stamp acts which had outraged colonial feeling ; but that 
any act rescissory should, in its terms, vindicate absolute British 
rights over the provincials. The debates upon this proposal were 
long, and many of the speeches against it admirably eloquent, but 
the ministiy outvoted their opponents. In order to r^ain popu- 
larity, the cabinet caused several measures to be taken, favourable 
to colonial trade ; and obtained from France a liquidation of its 
paper obligations to Canada, which had remained in abeyance 
ever since the war of the conquest. 

The abrogation of the colonial stamp act was joyfully received in 
America, and for some time softened provincial hostility ; but quickly 
other troubles arose, the first being mutual disaccord between the 
governor and assembly of Massachusetts. The Grenville ministry 
had fallen ; and Pitt, created Earl of Chatham, was at the helm of 
power. By one of those inconsistencies due to human ambition 
or weakness, the new ministers, several of whom had strongly op- 
posed British right to tax America — Chatham himself, more than 
any other — in 1767, initiated taxes on tea, paper, glass, &c. for 
export to the colonies. Parliament concurred, the king assented. 
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and the measure became law. To awe the colonists, the sittings of 
the New York provincial Assembly were suspended, as a penalty 
for repudiating British (fiscal) jurisprudence. Here was a new 
proof that philo-colonials in the mother country of any dependency, 
are often less animated by a regard for justice, than by a spirit of 
opposition to the cabinet of the day. 

Soon afterwards, the Grafton ministry, composed, according to 
" Junius,'* of deserters from every party, succeeded to the cabinet 
of Lord Chatham ; but who kept his situation, nevertheless, in Graf- 
ton's, though he was no longer popular. The new project of colonial 
taxation was yet more odious in Aitcrica than the stamp act. 
Massachusetts was the first province which overtly resisted it, and 
proposed a general convention. The arrival of General Gage, with 
four regiments and some artillery, put a stop, for a time, to those 
demonstrations; but discontent was not extinguished, it only 
smouldered, and was reproduced in all the other provinces. New 
measures in Britain precipitated a crisis. Parliament addressed 
the king to send a special commission to Boston, to try all parties 
accused of high treason. British parliamentarians and American 
loyalists trusted thereby to intimidate the patriotic party. Sir W. 
Johnson thus wrote to Lord Hillsborough, in 1769 : " I humbly 
intimate that I respectfully approve of the king's speech and the 
address, both just received from London. The firmness of the one, 
th^ unanimity of the other, afford me great satisfaction, and give 
me hopes that the unhappy dissensions, excited by turbulent fana- 
tics of this country, will end in a way compatible with the dignity 
of the crown and the true interests of the people."* Thus, in every 
age, is the future misinterpreted. Despite Johnson's expressed 
hopefulness, the Americans again resorted to trading non-intercourse 
with Britain. This step renewed the alarm of her merchants ; 
and the ministry announced an abrogation of all the lately imposed 
duties, except the article of tea, which was retained as a vindica- 
tion of home sovereignty. This was at once to confess its weak- 
ness, and to leave a door open for added discord. 

Meanwhile, Lord North (1770) taking the ministerial helm in 



• B. B. O'Oallaghan : Documentary History of the State of New York, 
ii. 933. 
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charge, carried out the polity of his predecessor. Concurrendy, 
skirmishes took place in Boston, between the citizens and soldiers. 
Alarm spread to every province, and among all classes ; every one 
was apprehensive of what might follow ; but most of the colonists 
determining to vindicate their rights by force of arms, an organ- 
ized system of resistance was formed. The malcontents, however, 
were guarded in their expressions, though firm in an intent to make 
every sacrifice, if needful, to secure success. Massachusetts took 
the lead, directed by Hancock, Otis, and Adams. It soon became 
apparent that neither Old nor New England would bate a jot of 
their respective pretensions, and that the sword alone must decide 
the quarrel. In 1773, parliament passed an act authorizing the 
British India company to transport tea to America, on payment 
of the duties imposed by a previous act, of 1767. Forthwith, 
some consignees to whose address the first cargoes were sent, had 
to refuse to receive them, under popular constraint. At Bostons 
parties who warehoused the tea when landed, were tarred and fea- 
thered. Three cargoes of tea were spilt in the harbour. Like 
outrages were committed in other places. Lord North, indignant 
at these audacities, and setting himself to punish the Bostonians, 
got an act passed (but not without parliamentary opposition) to 
close their port ; i, e, no vessels were to load or to discharge cargoes 
there till further orders. " Let us root out that wasp's nest," said an 
approving British legislator. Two other laws, of coercive kind, were 
presented by the ministry : one, abridging the franchises of Massa- 
chusetts, and prohibiting sederunts of assembly if not authorized 
by the governor ; the other, according immunity from the action 
of criminal procedure, to all functionaries engaged in suppressing 
riots, even should death ensue in any case. Such a law as this, 
under the ingeniously fictitious name of " an act of indemnity," 
was passed, to give a colour of legality to tyranny, during the 
troubles of 1838, in Canada. The passing of those two laws 
was as much opposed as the Boston port bill. Fox, Col. Barr^, 
Burke, and Lord Chatham protested against them. " We have 
crossed the Hubicon," said one peer ; " the watchword now is, 
Delenda Carthago'' Barr^ exclaimed, " Ts^e heed what ye do I 
the finances of France are now flourishing ; see if she do not in- 
tervene in our quarrel with the Americans." In fact, Choiseul 
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had skilfully prepared means for taking signal vengeance on Bri- 
tain for the loss of Canada. Another parliamentary orator 
vehemently exclaimed, '^ I trust the Americans will resist these 
oppressive laws ; I desire at least, that they may. I£ they do 
not, I shall r^ard them as the most abject of slaves I" Lastly, the 
British ministry introduced a fourth law, intituled " A Bill for 
Re-constituting the Government of the Province of Quebec," as all 
Canada was then called. This measure was the complement of a 
plan for administering the whole affairs of British America ; and as 
it imposed a system of absolutism upon us, it served to convince the 
older colonists of the after designs of Britain being inimical to their 
liberties : especially when they adverted to the past, and thought 
of her illiberal polity, so retrogressive ever since the revolution of 
1689-90. The passing of such a law was indeed ominous of a still 
more evil future. Accordingly great outcries arose among the objects 
of it. They protested, more especially, against the recognition of 
catholicity as the spiritual establishment of Canada : but perhaps 
there was more craft than conscientious feeUng in their remon- 
strances thereupon, as well knowing Old England's prejudices 
against our religion ; for, soon afterwards, the provincials, become 
republicans, allowed the Catholics the same franchises as them- 
selves in every respect. 

We all know the plans successively proposed, after the Conquest, 
for governing the Canadians ; that, in 1764, it was hostile to 
their freedom, whereas, in 1774, British jealousies were diverted 
from us for the time, and directed against the American people 
and their legislative assemblies. Self-interest thus triumphed over 
ignorance and passionateness. The abolition of the language and 
laws of the Canadians would inevitably cause them to take part 
with their malcontent neighbours ; and therefore it was that Bri- 
tain postponed the settlement of the Canadian question, from 
year to year, till the time was come when she felt impelled to 
resort to repressive measures i^nst her old colonists. The deci- 
sion of the home government as to the establishment of French 
law and usages in Canada, long depended on the result of the min- 
isterial determinatio]^ to tax the southern provincials ; and their 
stern opposition to it decided the cabinet to turn a favourable ear 
to Canadian representations. By so doing, a double end was 
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attained : the clergy and upper classes being gained over, our people 
were induced to recognize British taxing supremacy ; for, in Cana- 
dian estimation, this acquiescence was regarded as a small matter 
in itself, compared with its welcome accompaniment, — the conserva- 
tion accorded to cherished institutions which the Anglo-Americans 
had willed to be abased, or even annihilated. 

The Earl of Dartmouth, colonial secretary of state, introduced 
the bill of 1774 to the lords, who passed it without any difficulty. 
Its provisions greatly enlarged the boundaries of the province of 
Quebec, as defined in 1764. On one side, they were extended to 
the frontiers of New England, Pennsylvania, New- York (province), 
the Ohio, and the left bank of the Mississippi ; on the other, to 
the Hudson's Bay territory.* The bill preserved to the catholic 
colonists the rights assured to them by capitulations, and relieved 
them from the operation of the British test act; French civil 
procedure was to be maintained, but English criminal law, and 
the English law of successions to property, were to be substituted 
for French. Finally, the bill gave to the province a governing 
council of 17 to 23 members, — ^part catholics, part protestants ; 
in whom were vested, in name of the sovereign, but subject to his 
veto, all needful r^ulations of government and police ; they not 
to have power to levy any imposts except those indispensable for 
constructing and maintaining roads and public edifices. For the 
king was reserved the right of fbunding all tribunals, civil and 
ecclesiastical. The bill passed unanimously in the upper house, 
but was violently opposed in the lower house ; the commons de- 
bating the questions raised upon it for several days. Certain Lon- 
don traders,t excited by their compatriots in Canada, made urgent 

* In 1*775, a project for a pacification of the colonies was proposed to 
the British ministry by Franklin. He stipulated that the Quebec Act 
should be rescinded, and a free gOTemment established in Oanada. It 
was replied, that the act might be so far amended, as to reduce the 
province to the limits fixed by the proclamation of 1T64. — Ramsat: 
Hittory of tfie American Resolution, 

f Whj many of the upper and most of the substantial middle classes, 
with a majority of the clergy of London, should be denominated marC' 
hands in M. Garneau's text here, we cannot say ; except that men of 
French race, tacitly adopting a Napoleonic sneer, afEbct to acconnt us 
all " a nation of shopkeepers."— S. 
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remonstrances against the bill and even employed stipendiary 
advocates to " show cause " why it should not pass. The friends of 
the bill, on the other hand, demanded that witnesses should be 
examined in its favour. Gt)vernor Carleton was summoned for 
that purpose, and gave excellent testimony as to Canadian deserv- 
ings: Chief-Justice Hay, Messrs. de Lotbinidre, Maseres, and 
Marriott were also interrogated. The latter found himself ano- 
malously situated. Not being able, as attorney-general, to express 
direct dissent i^om a ministerial bill, he eluded most of the ques^ 
tions addressed to him, so as not to say anything inconsistent 
with opinions formerly expressed by him in his report on Canadian 
affairs, for consideration by the privy council, — which clashed, in 
many particulars, (as we have seen) with the Quebec Act. He 
extricated himself with much dexterity, however, from the diffi- 
culty ; but the occasion served to shew how liable general interests 
are to be compromised, through personal exigencies, for the con- 
venience of men in place. 

Among the members in opposition to the measure, were Messrs. 
Townshend and Burke, also Col. Barr^. Most of the dissentients 
spoke against the restoration of French laws and the free exercise of 
the Catholic religion in the colony. They wished that a representa- 
tive chamber should be established, but with such studied reserva- 
tion, that it was plain they would admit no catholics into it. Conti- 
nuance of protestant domination, not general franchises, was the 
kind of political del^ation alone meant to be conceded. Such were 
the inconsistencies in the men of the time ; for the upholders of 
Anglo-American claims, when in the house, were even foremost in 
wishing that Canadian catholics should have no political j&anchises. 
Fox stood forth, however, a noble exception to most others of his 
party. He said : " From all that I have heard, it appears to be 
right to give a representative assembly to the Canadians. It is in 
behoof of that people I now speak, for is it not chiefly in their 
interest that the bill has been drawn up ? How that interest is to 

be secured but by free representation, I know not I have 

not yet heard one valid reason adduced why the Canadians should 
not be represented by their own delegates. Much has been said, 
indeed, as to the peril of intrusting with political power men of 
alien race and manners ; but as the great bulk of the colonists are 
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attached to French laws and usages, if we repose that power 
solely in the hands of a legislative council, shall we not be confining 
it to parties the most likely to be obstinate in employing it exclu- 
siyely for partisan legislation ? Nobody has said that the Romish 
belief naturally disqualifies a man for becoming politically un- 
franchised ; and I, for one, will never listen complacently to such 
an assertion. No man, intimately acquainted with the catholic 
mind, will say that there is anything in it opposed to the prin- 
ciples of political freedom. Its aspirations, though repressed by 
rulers in catholic countries, exist in the breasts of the people, catho- 
lics and protestants alike. If any danger there be, it is more 
likely to come from among the higher than the lower ranks." The 
premier. Lord North, immediately rephed, " Will Britain be safe 
(for her interests are paramount in the case) when her chiefest 
powers are entrusted to an assembly representative of catholics ? 
I do not deny that such may be honest, capable, worthy, intelli- 
gent, and have just political appreciations ; but I still say, that it 
would not be wise for a protestant government to delegate its 
powers to a catholic assembly. *' It is certain, that distrust of 
Catholicism was a chief motive for preventing Britain from ac- 
cording an elective chamber to the Canadians ; just as a fear of 
the Americans became a reason for inducing the British to restore 
the civil jurisprudence of lower Canada. 

Restoration of our laws and free exercise of our religion were 
two capital points so just, so natural in themselves, that the oppo- 
sition could not attack them overtly. " What you ask," said 
Thurlow, " will bring about the subserviency of the Canadians. 
Here is what I should propose to do : Let such laws as have re- 
ference to superseded French sovereignty be replaced by such as 
arise out of British domination ; but in regard of all other legis- 
lation, in itself indifferent, and not affecting the relative position 
or mutual obligations of king and people, — ^humanity, justice, wis- 
dom, all conjoin in impelling us to leave this community even as we 
found it. . . But it is said that Britons carry along with them their 
political franchises whithersoever they go, and that we should be 
unjust to the new colonists did we subject them to unaccustomed 
laws I say that if a home-bom Briton enter a colony con- 
quered by his race, he does not take thither his country's laws. 

Vol. XL— y 
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It is absurd to pretend, for example, that if any Englishman find 
it convenient to settle in Guernsey, the laws which prevail her^ 
(London) shall be administered for his convenience there J^ The 
opposition, generally, manifested much political chicanery on the 
occasion. In regard of a legislative council of royal nomination, 
instead of an assembly, most of the leading members, being 
hampered by their religious prejudices, spoke under great embar^ 
rassment; and when Lord North opined that a catholic assembly 
were undesirable, Mr. Pulteney, a leading oppositionist, impru- 
dently exclaimed, " It does not thence necessarily follow, that 
Canada should have no representative chamber at all !'^ He thus 
intimated a wish to put the French-Canadians on an inferior 
political level to British colonists, being protestants. This was 
the weak point of the oppositionists to the bill ; for those among 
the latter, in all the American provinces, were in an overpowering 
majority, and fiercely contesting the supremacy of the mother 
country. As for the assertion, that by countenancing Catholicism 
in any part of British America, the Anglican church incurred 
danger, it was unworthy of any formal refutation. 

Finally, the bill passed the houses, after receiving a few amend- 
ments in both, despite the opposition of Lord Chatham; who 
characterized it as " an oppressive and odious law." Vainly he 
called on the occupants of the episcopal benches to side with him 
in resisting the establishing of popery in a country more extensive 
than insular Britain itself. — Thenceforward, therefore, were our 
language and laws to arise from their temporary abasement ; even 
as those of Saxon Britain in time overtopped the institutions 
forced upon it, for a season, by the Normans. 

No sooner did the Quebec Act pass, than the Londoners re- 
assembled, and voted an address to the king, praying he would re- 
fuse his assent to it. It was alleged that the provisions of the act 
struck at the fundamentals of the British constitution ; that French 
laws gave no security to person or property ; that the bill vio- 
lated the promise, embodied in the proclamation of 1763, of estab- 
lishing English jurisprudence in the colony ; that popery was a 
bloody and idolatrous religion : a monition being superadded, that 
the reigning family had superseded the Stuart dynasty solely firwn 
regard for the meritorious potestantism of the former,- and the 
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disqualifying popisliness of the latter. Among other objections 
to the measures was this, that it placed legislative power in the 
hands of revocable crown-councillors, &c. 

The lord-mayor, along with several aldermen and fully 150 
notabilities, went in procession to St. James's palace, to present 
this address ; but on awiving there, they were informed by the lord 
chamberlain that the king could, according to usage, take no re- 
cognition of the decried bill till it were presented to him in due 
form. His Majesty, in fact, was at that moment in the house of 
peers, proroguing parliament, after assenting to the Quebec Act 
along with other bills of the session : he singling out the former 
for special commendation, as being " founded on the plainest 
principles of justice and humanity:" adding that, he doubted 
not, " it would have the best effects, by calming the inquietudes and 
promoting the well-being of our Canadian subjects." This official 
declaration greatly soothed the irritation caused by the stinging 
depreciations of colonial worth by the parliamentary oppositionists. 
A supplementary bill, which became law at the same time, abol- 
ished the colonial customs-dues — ,those sole imposts levied by the 
French government ; and substituted for them duties on strong 
drinks, to provide means for supporting the civil and judicial ad- 
ministrations of Canada. 

Maseres forthwith advised the British or Protestant colonials of 
all that had been done and said. A meeting of them immediately 
took place, and resolutions passed demanding that the Quebec Act 
should be annulled. The agit^ition raised on the occasion spread 
to the Gallo-Canadian population, meetings of whom took place 
in which counter-resolutions were passed. 

About this time an unsigned letter appeared, which made some 
sensation; sufficient, indeed, to induce Maseres to refute it at 
length in one of a series of papers published by him in 1775 to 
support the pretensions of his party. The letter itself, artless m 
style but sincere in tone, circulating largely among the Canadians 
made a deep impression. " Certain of the British among us " 
thus it ran, " are doing their utmost to indispose us to give accep- 
tance to the late acts for regulating the government of this pro- 
vince. They declaim especially against the restoration of French 
laws, which they represent as favouring tyranny. Their emissa- 
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ries would fain persuade the uninstructed, that we shall yet see 
royal warrant arrests (lettres de cachet) in use by the authorities ; 
that our property will be arbitrarily taken from us whenever the 
executive thinks fit ; that will drag us into the army, and dungeon us 
if we resist impressment ; that we shall be oppressed with imposts; 
that law we may have, but justice will be denied ; that our governors 
are despotic, and the British laws unfavorable in our regard : but 
the falsehood of these imputations, is it not plain at first blush ? 
What necessary connexion did we find between our olden institu- 
tions and Bastilings, enforced conscriptions, and governmental 
despotism ? Under restored French laws, indeed, we have no 
jurymen brought in to decide litigation by the votes of men (sud- 
denly called on), too often ignorant or biassed ; but is this really 
an evil ? Is British law-process less costly than our own ? Do 
we desire to adopt the law of primogeniture — its principle being 
all things to one, nothing for all — instead of our present equita- 
ble system of succession to real property ? Are those among you 
who wish to enter on wild land as cultivators, willing to obtain it 
accompanied with British rack-rents and burdened by English 
manorial exactions ? Would you be content to give up the tenth 
sheaf, as every English farmer (of the Anglican faith or not) is forced 
to do for the support of the parson and his family ? French law, 
is it not written in a language known to you ? our own legism, there- 
fore, is suitable to us in all ways ; and judicious Britons, of 
whom there are many in the colony, own that you cannot rightly 
be deprived of it. 

'^ But that is not the chief circumstance the most distastefid to 
those envious men in the acts they wish you to assist them in abro- 
gating. Here is the sore point, which they strive to hide, but it is 
plainly apparent: — one of the vituperated acts not only allows 
the exercise of your religion, but frees you fr6m all religious tests 
contrary thereto ; thus a door is opened to admit you to puUic 
situations. Hence the wrath of these people I Thus it is, that 
they print in their newspapers diatribes against what they desig- 
nate as a detestable law ; an abominable measure, ' one which leeog- 
nizes a sanguinary religion, the professors of which spread abroad 
doctrines redolent of impiety, murder, and rebellion.* The vio- 
lence of the language thus used is indicative of the malign senti- 
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ments it expresses ; it discloses chagrin at not obtaining from par- 
liament the privilege of sitting in an assembly whence you were 
to be excluded, by the mere administration of oaths which, they well 
knew, your religious conscience would prevent your taking ; thus 
did the party treat the French Grenadians." Logic so cogent as 
the foregoing proved irresistible at the time. 

Nevertheless, Earl Camden, in May 1775, presented the Ca- 
nadian protestant petition against the Quebec acts to the house of 
lords ; it was, however, rejected at the instance of Lord Dart- 
mouth. A duplicate of the same, presented by Sir George Savile 
to the commons, met a like fate. 

While the law of 1774 thus tended to reconcile the Canadians 
to British domination, that which closed Boston port infuriated 
the southern provincials to the utmost. The assembly of Massa- 
chusetts appointed a committee to convoke a general congress of de- 
puties from all the Anglo- American provinces, to confer together, and 
direct the people in their opposition to the home government ; but 
for the time, to give " recommendations " only, these to be inter- 
preted as so many orders. The colonists were advised to discon- 
tinue the use of tea and all other articles imported from Britain, 
until colonial wrongs should be redressed. The congress thus 
convoked met at Philadelphia early in September, and sat till Oc- 
tober 26. Twelve provinces were therein represented, by delega- 
tes from nearly 3 millions of collective population. Only Canada 
and Georgia did not enter into this new confederation, composed 
of most the people of British- America. 

The congress initiated its proceedings by a Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, — the indispensable preliminary of all revolutions. 
This was followed by a series of resolutions, debated and passed, 
detailing the grievances (real and alleged) of the colonies, among 
which figured the passing of the Quebec acts ; a law which, it was 
declared with affected solemnity, " recognized the catholic religion, 
abolished the equitable jurisprudence of England ; and, ignoring 
the antagonistic faith of the old colonies, their laws and govern- 
ment, set up civil and spiritual tyranny in Canada, to the great 
danger of the neighbouring provinces ; those provinces which had 
so much aided Britain to conquer our country 1'* " Nor can we 
suppress our astonishment," it was added in conclusion, ^^ that a 
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British parliament should ever consent to establish in that colony 
a religion that often drenched your island in blood * ; and has dis- 
seminated impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder, and rebellion, 
through every part of the world." This strain of language we should 
designate as fanatical, had it been sincerely conceived ; but it was 
simply insensate, as proceeding from men then about to call upon 
the Canadians to join them in achieving colonial independence. 
That part of the Philadelphian demonstration became a dead letter 
in Britain, yet perhaps was jihe means of losing Canada to the con- 
federation ; such a declaration against French laws and Catholicism 
necessarily armed against the congress the Canadian people ; while 
it violated those rules of eternal justice on which the Americans 
professed to base their recognition of the " rights of man." 

The congress afterwards caused three addresses to be drawn up, 
one, to George III ; another, to the British people, to justify them- 
selves for the adverse position they had taken up ; and a third, 
directly addressed to the Canadians, in which were expressed quite 
different sentiments from those already cited, when speaking of 
the same people. The Canadians were now (at wearisome length) 
informed of the advantages attending the enjoyment of a free con- 
stitution, and of the defects of the new system our people were then 
living under. The testimony of Montesquieu the addressers evoked, 
in condemnation of it. Finally, the addressed were adjured to join 
the people of the other colonies, to vindicate the rights common 
to all ; and they were invited to send delegates to another (con- 
stituent) congress soon to meet. " Seize the opportunity thus pre- 
sented to you by Providence, " it was urged. " If you will to be 
free, free you must necessarily become.. .We are too well acquainted 
with the liberality of sentiment distinguishing your nation, to 
imagine that difference of religion will prejudice you against a 
hearty amity with us. You know that the transcendent nature of 
freedom elevates the minds of those who unite in the cause, above 
all such low-minded infirmities. The Swiss cantons ftimish a 
memorable proof of this truth ; their Union is composed of ca- 
tholic and protestant states, living in the utmost concord and 

* This document, it ia to be noted, was addressed " To the people of 
Great Britain." It was dated Sept. 5, 1TT4.— 5. 
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peace with each other; and they are thereby enabled, ever since they 
bravely vindicated their freedom, to defy and defeat every tyrant 
that has invaded them/' 

This second address of the congress was sent to a rich Montreal 
merchant, named Cazeau. He was an influential man, not only with 
the Canadians, but also among the savages, through his trade with 
them and the numerous persons he employed in business. Cazeau, 
who was a Frenchman by birth, had been ill used by the British 
government ; he consequently, took part readily with the insur- 
gent colonials. As soon as Thomas Walker, another Montreal 
merchant, who had taken upon him to represent Canada at the 
American congress, brought copies of the address of the Congress, 
the former set himself to spread them about all parts of the coun- 
try. Although the document probably expressed the real senti- 
ments of the congress, it could not efface the impression from the 
Canadian mind of the previous insult offered to catholicity. Firm 
in their just distrust, most of the best friends of freedom refused 
to join in the impending struggle. Many other Canadians, gained 
over by the law of 1774, promised fidelity to Britain, and kept 
their word. Thus a few words of proscription, emitted heed- 
lessly, were the remote cause why the American confederation now 
sees the redoubtable power of its repudiated mother country con- 
solidating in the north, and ever ready to come down heavily upon 
it with her warlike l^ons I 

Carleton, made major-general and created knight of the Bath 
for his good conduct, returned to Canada in 1774, and inaugurated 
the new constitution. He formed a l^islative council of 23 mem- 
bers, of whom 8 were catholics. This council sat twice or thrice, 
and then adjourned. Several Canadians were placed in offices 
which had, till then, been filled exclusively by British or Swiss, — 
the posts of chief inspector of highways and French secretary 
excepted. The pay for these being small, they ever required men 
versed in the language and habitudes of the colonials. Colonial feu- 
dality was respected ; and the Seminaries were recognized, in accor- 
dance with the rules of their foundation.* But the Canadians 
knew it was only from motives of policy that they were thus allow- 

* Royal InBtructions of 1774. 
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ed to take a share in goyerning the country ; they were perfectly 
certain that, whatever changes took place, no chief place would 
ever be open to any of them ; and as for the smaller charges put 
within their reach, only docile aspirants would be selected, whose 
submissiveness to the ruling powers could be well ascertained 
beforehand. 

Meanwhile, scarcely did the governor find time to make a sur 
vey of the state of the colony, from which he had been absent 
for several years, or to complete the arrangements necessitated by 
the law of 1774, when his attention was drawn towards the fron- 
tiers, and upon the propagandism the Americans were striving to 
maintain against British sway in Canada, into which copies of the 
congress* address had penetrated by several ways simultaneously. 

The fine names of "liberty" and "national independence" 
have always a charm for noble minds j a generous spirit is ever 
moved at their very sound. The polished Parisian, the Swiss herds- 
man, feel the sacred influence, in common, of proclaimed freedom. 
The address of the. congress, therefore, despite the recklessness of 
parts of its strain, caused a great sensation among the Canadian rural 
populations and the British townsmen. The latter, now no longer 
hopeful of dominating their fellow colonists of French race, mostly 
became American partisans. The situation of Carleton was a 
difficult one at this crisis. Happily for him, the Canadian clergy 
wid seigneurs had become firmly bound to British interests through 
the confirmation of feudal tenures and the recognized right of 
tithing, two institutions which they could not hope to preserve if 
a levelling revolution supervened ; and with these two orders of 
men marched the burgess class in the towns, which was as yet^ 
however, neither numerous nor opulent. 

Through a fear of jeoparding their religion and nationality by 
entering into a confederation both protestant and alien in blood, — 
an apprehension not groundless, for the men of that confederation 
had already incorporated the French settlements of Louisiana, — 
the clergy and seigneurs resolved to resist every assault of the 
Anglo-Americans, and to retain our country for monarchic Bri- 
tain, 3,000 miles distant ; a patroness all the less likely, for that re- 
moteness, to become perilously inimical to Canadian institutions. 

Besides, even had the Canadians not been outraged by the de- 
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olaration of congress against Catholicism and French jurisprudence, 
they ever preserved in their hearts that hatred for the British 
race, wherever bom or located, which they had contracted during 
long wars ; they thus made no distinction, in their minds, between 
those of it mingled with themselves, in Canada, and men of kindred 
blood dwelling beyond : viewing both alike as one body of turbu- 
lent and ambitious oppressors. Knowing this common feeling, 
the governor might and did rely on a majority of the population 
following the lead of the superior classes in rejecting American in- 
vitations to revolt; his own popularity, also, counting for some- 
thing in the matter. Upon the whole, then, his least fevourable 
expectation was, that if the Canadians would not take up armsr 
for Britain, neither would they fight against her. Several seigneurSy 
on the other hand, promised to Carleton that they would march 
i^inst the rebels at the head of their tenants (censitaires). The 
sequel proved, however, that they undertook to do more than they 
were able to realize, for, when they did assemble their tenants 
and explain to them the questions at issue, with an intimation 
added, that the government looked to the Canadians for warlike 
support, the latter refused to fight the Americans ; these " neu- 
ters," as they were called, observing, "We know neither the 
cause nor the likely result of the differences between the conten- 
ding parties. We shall manifest our loyalty to the government 
we live under by a quiet and submissive life, but we will take no 
side in present quarrels.*' In certain districts, some ardent youth- 
ful seigneurs, trying the effect of menaces to constrain tenants to 
follow their lead, were obliged themselves to flee precipitately. 

Meanwhile, affairs were assuming a graver aspect, day by day, 
and, far from being able to attack the revolting provincials on 
their own ground, as he wished to do with the troops and Cana- 
dians (had the latter been consentient), the governor was startled 
by an invasion from the other side. Blood had already been shed, 
in April 1775, at Lexington and Concord, where the British lost 
nearly 300 men in battle against the Americans. The latter were 
now arming everywhere, also taking possession efforts, arsenals, and 
government stores. Colonels Ethan Allen and Arnold fell, una- 
wares, on fort Ticonderoga, garrisoned by 100 men, and captured 
118 cannon, — the latter a great prize for the insurgents. Colonel 
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Warner got hold of Crown Point, and obtained the mastery of 
lake Champlain, without any loss of men. Fort St. John's next 
fell; but was retaken, the day after, by M. Picot^ de Belestre, 
leader of 80 Canadian volunteers. 

The American congress met at Philadelphia, June 10. As the 
home government decided to carry out its polity by force, the most 
energetic measures were promptly adopted for resistance to it. A 
new parliament had been called, in order to test the opinion of the 
British people as to coercion for the Americans. The response to 
the address from the throne returned no uncertain not« ; the par- 
liament undertook to sustain the monarch in vindicating its own 
assumed supremacy of legislation over the colonies. The martial 
spirit of the Americans was contemptuously spoken of by one min- 
ister, who, when asking for a vote of men sufficient to make Gren- 
eral Gage's army at Boston 10,000 strong, observed, " This corps 
will assuredly suffice to bring the cowardly colonists to their senses." 
Franklin, after making vain effijrts in London to persuade the 
British ministry to adopt a pacific policy, returned to his own 
country, and prepared to assist, by wise counsels, his compatriots 
to carry on successfully a war he had done his utmost to prevent. 
Shortly thereafter. Generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton arrived 
in America with reinforcements. 

The congress now directed the several provinces to be put in a 
defensive state. The British forces in Boston were blockaded by 
the provincial militia; while a "continental army" was brigaded 
with General Washington as generalissimo. The congress, at the 
same time, voted another address to the Canadians, exposing the 
evil tendency of the Quebec Act, and justifying the seizure of 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, as a needftd measure for the secu- 
rity of all the colonies. 

While the congress was sitting, the battle of Bunker's Hill was 
fought (June 16), during which Gage was twice repulsed, while 
attempting to take the entrenchments of the provincials by assault^ 
but gained his end in the third effi^rt, his army being more nume- 
rous than their forces by a moiety. This battle, wherein the British 
lost many men, was the bloodiest and most obstinate of the whole 
war ; but, if lost, it made the Americans confident in their powers of 
resistance, avenged the parliamentary slightings of their prowess, and 
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taught the British r^ulars to respect a courage which they found 
so deadly to encounter. Colonel Arnold, who had assisted to 
capture Ticonderoga, proposed to the congress to invade Canada ; 
promising that he would take and hold the colony with 2,000 men 
only. The congress, menaced by Carleton with an attack on that 
side, thought the best mode of averting it would be to march an 
army against Quebec, the water-ways to which lay open ever since 
the Americans became masters of lake Champlain. So hardy an 
enterprise would thus make the war offensive instead of defensive. 
The congress was all the more inclined to this course, that they 
believed all the Canadians to be (their nobles and clergy excepted) 
malcontent under the new order of things, and would meet the 
armed Americans rather as friends than foes. 

General Schuyler was named, by the congress, chief of the army 
of the north ; with orders to take St. John's, Montreal, and some 
other places in Canada — provided the inhabitants offered no ob- 
struction. He foresaw that Carleton would leave Quebec with his 
troops, to defend the assailed frontiers : the conquest of the capital 
and key of the colony would thus become easy, for it was not likely 
that Britain coiJd send succour before winter set in, when the 
navigation of the flood would necessarily cease. If these fond ex- 
pectations so indulged should be realized, though but in part, it was 
intended to make a lateral descent unawares on Quebec, by a detach- 
ment directed along the course of the rivers Kennebec and Chau- 
di^re. On the other hand, supposing the invaders could not take 
Quebec, still a leaguer of it would oblige Carleton to return ; thus 
leaving the Canadian middle frontier again open to invasion by 
the corps of Schuyler and Montgomery.* In fact, these generals 
disembarked under fort St. John's, in September, with a detach- 
ment 1,000 strong, but, finding the place formidable, and being 
harassed by a band of savages, led by the brothers Lorimier, the 
Americans retired to the Isle-aux-Noix. When entering our coun- 

• The latter was the same Montgomery who served under Wolfe in 
1759, and commanded the British detachment sent to burn St. Joachim. 
After the war he married an American woman and settled in New York. 
When the troubles between Britain and her colonies burst into open 
war, he sided with the insurgents, was welcomed as an ez-officer, and 
attained high grades in the revolationary army. 
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try, they addressed a proclamation to its people, announcing that the 
congress wished to extend to them more than the full franchises of 
British subjects, parts of which even they had been unjustly de- 
prived of J that the congress' army was embodied to act only against 
the royal troops, and that the persons, goods, civil freedom, and 
worship of the Canadians would be religiously respected. This 
proclamation was widely circulated in the colony. 

On the first report of invasion, Carleton directed troops to lake 
Champlain. There were but 800 r^ulars in all at his disposition. 
The people of the lower districts, indifferent to events, remained 
in their parishes; those of the upper districts, being nearer to the 
scene of action, were diversely affected ; some inclining to side with 
the invaders, but, in general, from motives expressed, as we have al- 
ready learned from themselves, resolved to stand neuter. As for the 
Anglo-Canadians, who weighed so heavily in the balance when the 
agents of the mother country were distributing her favours I they 
now counted for little, their numbers being so few : besides, most 
of those few were, openly or secretly, partisans of the congress,* 
and the governor was well aware of the secret meetings these held 
at Quebec and Montreal. Such was the state of things when mar- 
tial law was proclaimed, June 9 ; the government having caUed out 
the militia previously, to repel invasion and maintain order in the 
province. This double measure, new to Canada, did not work 
well. Some parishes, put under constraint by M. de la Come, rose 
in resistance at the portage of Lachenaye. By prejudicing opi- 
nions, and recourse to threats, the indifferent were alarmed, and 
those who wavered were forced into open enmity to the govern- 
ment. The latter now called the clergy in aid. The bishop of 
Quebec addressed an encyclical lettter to his flock, exhorting the 
faithful to be true to British allegiance, and to repel the American 
invaders. He strove to prove, at the same time, that their reli- 
gion would not be respected by puritans and independents if these 
obtained the mastery in the struggle going on, and that it would 
be folly to join them. These sentiments were more widely deve- 
loped by him afterwards, in a lengthy pastoral letter {mandement) 

- — - - - 

• MS. of Sanguinet, a Montreal barrister ; Journals of the provincial 
congress ; ditto of the provincial convention ; of the committee of safe- 
ly, &c. of New York state, vol. II. 
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pnbliMliod Tioxt ycnr. Monntiino, tioitlicr tlio |)r()rlnin«ti()ti, nor 
tlin iMioydioal, wns iiblo tu iiiovo tho Oanndiunn Iroin ilioir nUdij of 
apiitliy. 

KiiMliii^ ilio p<H)])lo tlojif \o Win cmIIh, tho j^ovoriior propoHod 
to raiw li \m\y of voltniUvrH, U» Horvc ho loii^ uh tho war Hh(mld 
W' : olTorin^ t'lMniitiiif^ coiKlitiniiH ; nnnirly, nu*.h unnuirricd pri- 
voto t(» riM'oivo li()<» ncroH ni'liUKl, ii' inarriod 2r)(>, boHidon 50 more 
fur (Mich of tho chihlroii : tho hind t4) bo hnhhMi fns* of nil iinpoMtn 
for liO yourH. Yot thoMo oiForH nttniot^Ml fow riHjruit^, iiikI (.-nrlo- 
ton hiid to hiok iurthor nfiold. Jlo bothou^ht hiinm^lf of Iiidinn 
ootnbntivonoKH; nnd Honi oininHnrloH ntiiotig tho luitivo iri)K<f<, oHpo- 
ohilly tho JrocjuoiM, to oiilint wmi^o warriorn. Fiftocii yoarw of 
poaot? won> uiHh»rHt4KMl t-o havo Htron^thonod tho Iro<|UoiH' oonfo- 
doration, and tho Kivo Nations woro rowuniing th<»ir mipronuioy over 
nil tho othor nativo rniH»^ ; it woinod probablo, thorofbr4», thnt their 
oxnniplo, if thoy aooodod, wonld bo JbllowiMl, nnd Uritiiin thiiM bo 
woll HUppliod with an auxiliary Ibroo. J^ut niuoh addroHM, nnd 
potvnt Htiniuiati(»n, woro noodod k) onga^o tho InnjuoiH ohiolH to 
tako part in a war which ro^anlod thoni not. Thoir oldorH look 
od upon tho anti-frati»rnal Htru^^l" among tho whitoH aH a kitidof" 
providontial (^x])iation for tho illB that both IwlligrrontH had nindo 
tho IndiauH onduro. *' Bohold 1 " naid thoy, *'war now raf^ng 
botw(M«n nion ofono raoo; thoy nro oonton<ling which Hhall poHffoas 
landri thoy havo ravinhod from uh. What hnvo wo to do with 
either party ? When inc ^co to war, d(» nny whito mon join un f 
No: they l<M>k on oontontiully, and wh) uh woakon otirw^lvcH by 
mutual HlaUf^htorH ; ovor ready to ntop forward, tho battle onco (IniHh- 
od, atjd ont^'.r upon landn b(Mlowod with our bloodHlKul. Their 
turn i.M now oonio ; K't uh imitate) thoir pant oxnmph\ and look on 
0(nnplaoontly while thoy Htrivo t^) oxtorminnto each othor. If thoy 
BUCMM'od in thin, wo nhall again poHHOHH tho fonwtn, prario landn, and 
wntvrn which bolongwl t4) our anooHt^rn." 

Cazoau, on bin part, to doti^r tho HavngoH ho trad<Hl with or 
influ<Mifl<Ml from taking part with the Britinh, t4)ld them, " This 
in n family (juarrol : onoo made up, y(m will bo viewed an enomios 
by both the brothorhoodn of Uritain." Hir W. tJohnwm, niul 
]\ToKHrH. Camiiboll and Do Ht. Luo, agontH among tho tribufl, 
laboured in nn opposite direotioD; and uot witliout huocobs among tho 
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younger chiefs. Campbell loaded them with presents ; Johnson 
cajoled or harangued ; and, at length, many of the Indian chiefs 
were induced to descend to Montreal, to " take up the war hatchet." 
They bound themselves to enter the field early in spring, or as 
soon as the British should be ready to begin their next campaign. 
While the governor was at Montreal, a troop of the Iroquois ar- 
rived, led by Colonel Guy Johnson, who impressed upon Carleton 
the necessity there was for employing those savages at once, as 
what they could least endure was a state of inaction. The gover- 
nor replied, that his regular forces were too few for campaigning; 
that the defence of the country depended entirely on its militia ; 
but that he hoped to be soon able to collect a respectable force : 
meantime, that the savages must have their attention taken up, 
in some other way than that proposed,* for he did not think it 
would be prudent, as yet, to overpass the Canadian boundaries. 

The governor desired to succour St. John's, by means of the 
armed rural populations of Trois-Rivi^res and Montreal ; but, 
from what we have said above, it may be easily imagined such 
persons would not be very ready to go thither. The Chambly 
parishioners, at first all indifferent to the British cause, were now, 
many of them, actively hostile to it ; and had even sent emissaries 
into other parishes, to induce their people to do the like : intima- 
ting that the time was propitious for the Canadians to cast off the 
yoke of Britain. Nearly the whole militia of the district of 
Trois-Rivi^res refused to march at command of the governor. 
Some few hundreds of royalists, responding to his call, assembled 
at Montreal ; but, perceiving that Carleton was dubious of their 
fidelity, most of them returned to their homes. The Chambly 
villagers joined an American detachment, under Majors Brown 
and Livingston, whom Montgomery sent to take a small fort 
there, which was disgracefully yielded up, after 36 hours' invest- 
ment, by Major Stopford ; the walls being intact, the garrison 
relatively large, no man of it hurt, and stores of every kind 
abounding. Stopford struck his flag, and gave up his sword to 
the lucky Americans ; who found in the fort 17 pieces of ord- 



* Extracts from the records of Indian transactions under the super- 
intendence of Sir Guy Carleton, during the year 1*775. 
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nance, and mncli gunpowder — a warlike munition of which Mont- 
gomery was all but destitute previously, and whose acquisition now 
enabled him to press the si^e of St. John's vigorously, the men 
of Chambly taking part therein. Thus did the frontier con- 
test, through the partisanship of some Gallo-Canadians, take the 
colour of a civil war. Most of the British in Canada, also, became 
during the autumn, openly or secretly, favourable to the American 
cause ; while many among the rural populations near the seat of war 
either joined the insurgents, or prayed they might be successful ; 
while the rest remained quite neuter. Only the clergy and sei- 
gneurs, with a portion of the men in towns, stood up firmly for 
the reigning power, and their influence finally induced a majority 
of the Canadians to observe neutrality at least. It may be fairly 
assumed, then, that to the clergy of Canada, at this juncture, was 
Britain indebted for the conservation of the dependency now her 
greatest colony. 

The governor still persisted in his design to relieve the besieged 
garrison of St. John's, a part of whom had only planking to 
shelter them from the enemies' fire, although the fort itself was 
the key of the frontier line on the Champlain side. Accordingly, 
he ordered Colonel Maclean, commandant of Quebec, to call up 
his militiamen and ascend the flood to Sorel, where he would meet 
with the royal forces. Maclean led 300 men to Sorel, but found no 
governor there ; and, tarrying only a little, his own men began 
to desert. Meanwhile the governor, with 800 more, led by M. de 
Beaujeu, did set out for Sorel, but instead of directly descending 
the St. Lawrence to that place, chose to cross the flood to Longueuil 
on its right bank, where he was confronted by a petty American 
corps well posted. He was about to disembark, but was sudden- 
ly restrained by apprehensions that the men under De Beaujeu 
would join the enemy. This determined him to hold off ; but he 
did not quit the shore all unscathed ; several parting cannon-balls 
and shot from small arms reaching his boats, while some Canadians 
and savages, who landed too precipitately, were left behind. 

Maclean was to march, simultaneously, towards St. John's, and 
did reach St. Denis, the first stage thither ; but finding the 
bridges broken and the parishioners up in arms, he returned per- 
force to Sorel, where nearly all his men, being gained over by 
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Chambly emissaries, abandoned his standard. This desertion forced 
him to retreat to Quebec, after loading the return barges with 
arms and munitions in store at Sorel and Trois-Rivi^res. Fort 
St. John, the garrison despairing of being succoured, was sur- 
rendered after a siege of 45 days. The victors there took 500 
prisoners ; but they allowed the officers of the r^ulars and all 
the Canadian volunteers to keep their arms, out of a (feigned) 
respect for the courage they had manifested.* 

The unexpected successes which thus illustrated the American 
arms at the outset were gained at small cost of men, even reckon- 
ing those casualties attendant on a contemporary attempt to take 
Montreal by surprise, through the aid of confederates within that 
city. This daring enterprise, adventured by Colonel Allen and 
Major Brown, failed for want of proper concert in its parts. Allen 
ftlone, with 110 men, was to traverse the island of Montreal, 
and reaching the city, communicate with partisans inside ; but 
being encountered, at Longue-Pointe, by Major Carden, with 300 
Canadian volunteers and 60 British soldiers,f he was surrounded, 
discomfited, and taken prisoner with most of his people. During the 
combat, the governor-general and General Prescott were ensconced 
(se tenaient) in the city barrack, the troops being formed in 
its square, knapsack on back, all ready to embark for Quebec, had 
the royalists been defeated. The victory suspended Carleton's 
retreat, however, only for a few days ; as, no sooner was Montgo- 
mery master of St. John's, than he despatched troops, by forced 
marches, toward Montreal, Sorel, and Trois-Rivi^res. The defec- 
tion of the inhabitants, and Maclean's retreat, left Carleton al- 
most without an escort. Thus abandoned, he jumped aboard a 
small vessel in Montreal harbour, and, with 100 soldiers and a 
few civilians, set out for Quebec ; but winds proving adverse to 
further sailing progress, he landed at Lavaltrie, a few leagues 
below Montreal, disguised himself as a villager, and went on 

* Journal kept during the siege of Fort St. John, by one of its defen- 
ders (M. Antoine Foucher.) 

t Memoirs of Colonel Ethan Allen. " About thirty of the British 
traders agreed to march against the enemy ; all the others refused." 
Mimoires de Sanguinet (MS.), — " Now was the time," says this royalist, 
(( that the traitors showed themselves in their proper colours." 
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board the row-barge of a coasting-trader called Bouchette, with 
intent to drop down the flood by nocturnal stages. Arrived thus 
at Trois-Rivi^res, he was just in time to witness the ingress of the 
American invaders ; and he was fain to leave the perilous locality 
even as a fugitive, just as Maclean, his town-major, did shortly 
before.* While the governor was thus fleeing, Montreal opened 
its gates to Montgomery; the people of its suburbs declaring 
themselves sympathisers in the American revolutionary cause. 

QJrois-Rivi^res, now ungarrisoned, followed the example of 
Montreal ; the townsmen only asking to be as well treated as the 
Montrealers had been by the Americans. Montgomery said he 
was sorry they oould suppose for a moment their lives or property 
woidd be unsafe in his hands ; expressing a pious wish that if 
Providence continued to favor him, &c. the province would soon 
be enabled to achieve its freedom. Part of the British townspeo- 
ple joined the Americans ; and most of the Canadian inhabitants, 
following suit, disarmed the resident loyalists. The Americans 
who descended to Quebec in the flotilla which had followed the 
governor to Lavaltrie, and which they took without striking a 
blow, conjoined themselves to Arnold's corps at Pointe-aux-Trem 
bles. This Arnold, who afterwards betrayed his country's cause, 
had been a horse-dealer. He was of a robust bodily make, of ar- 
dent temperament, and a stranger to fear. Having had an ex- 
tended experience of men and things, he was an acute observer of 
both, and his natural tact compensated for his want of scholastic 
training. His great repute for courage and military skill caused 
Washington to select him as leader of the detachment drafted 
from the Bostonian army, to make a sudden descent on Quebec 
by the Kennebec and Chaudi^re, as above-mentioned. His in- 
structions, similar to those given Montgomery, enjoined him to be 
very careful in his dealings with the Canadians, and even to humour 
their prejudices. He was to show respect for their religion, to 
pay them liberally for whatever supplies he obtained, and to punish 
severely all maraudings. He set out, and it took him six weeks 
to clear the Alleghanies and pass from Cambridge to Quebec. He 

* Journal (MS.) kept at Trois-Rivieres, in 1775-6, by M. Badeaux, « 
royalist notary. 
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arrived by the St. Lawrence at the FuHer's (Wolfe's) Cove ; en- 
camping, Nov. 13, with 650 men only, on the Plains of Abraham. 
Forced to travel through a ragged wilderness, following the 
courses of rivers vexed with rapids, and penetrating iBten^)aoe8 
fall of obstracUons, be was enabled finally to surmount the natural 
obstacles in his way only by sacrificing most of his ammunitioB 
and baggage, and by subsisting chiefly on such wild fruits, &o. 
as the country produced. Arrived at t^e Kennebec head-waters, 
he sent back the sick and all others who were knocked up, or 
whose hearts failed them. Too weak in numbers to attack Que- 
bec without aid, he ascended the left bank of the flood to Pointe- 
aux-Trembles, to efflect a junction with Montgomery. Although 
their collective force, even tlien, did not exceed 1200 men, the 
twain descended to Quebec with their corps, and invested it 
early in December. 

The governor had re-entered the city Nov. 13, after having nar- 
rowly missed being taken prisoner at Pointe-aux-Trembles, where he 
desired to land. He was only just able to quit the village, as Ar- 
nold's troops entered it. He found most of the citizens of the capital 
divided into two antagonistic camps, while a third party was un- 
decided which standard to join. There had been several public 
meetings holden, to discuss and determine this matter. The veiy 
day the governor returned, a meeting was in progress in a chapel ; 
4lke question being mooted, whether the city should or should not 
t>6 defended. One Williams, the first signer of tihe petition the 
IRritish traders in the place addressed to the king the year before, 
and who had mounted the rostrum to persuade the townspeople to 
flurrender the city to the army of congress, was so doing when 
Oelonel Maclean ordered him to come down ; then the latter dis- 
(raaded his auditors firom fi^llowing counsel so cowardly, and caused 
l^e assembly to disperse. A rumour arose, that the Britiidi in the 
fiaoe had pn^osed terms of capitulation for the consideration of 
Arnold. As soon as the governor resumed his charge, he set 
about putting the defensive works in proper order, and encouraging 
4;he citiaens to do ^ir duty by king and country. He assembled 
the trained bands (miKce hourgeoise)^ passed along their ranks, 
beginning with the native Canadians, ranged on the right, to whom 
he put the question^ Whether they were resolved to comport 
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themselyes as true men and loyal subjects? when all responded to 
the appeal by affirmative acclamations. The British-born militia- 
men responded in like manner. But as there still remained a 
number of known or suspected malcontents, who wished, at least, 
the invading enemy to be successful, the governor ordained, on 
the 22nd day of November, that all those who would not take up 
arms for the common defence should quit the city. A number 
of British merchants, Adam Lymburner at their head, retired into 
the island of Orleans, to Charlesbourg, or to other places where 
they had villas, to await the result of the leaguer, and hail it with 
a cry of God save the King I or The Congress for ever I /* ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

♦ In the author's text, " Vire le roi ! <m Vire la Ligue," — antagonis- 
tic expressions of popular preferences not intelligible to readers un- 
conrersant with French religio-ciyil wars during the middle and latter 
decades of the 16th century. 
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